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INTRODUCTION 


This study on Ottoman rule in Albania begins with the play Besa yahud 
Ahde Vefa or Pledge of Honor or Loyalty to an Oath, written by Semseddin 
Sami Bey Frashéri (1850-1904), an emerging Albanian intellectual, and 
performed on stage in Istanbul in 1874. Besa, or pledge of honor in the 
Albanian language, represented a clear and unequivocal articulation of 
Albanian ethnicity and devotion to an ethnic-based land. Its target audience 
included fellow Albanians and other Ottomans. Semseddin Sami, then only 
twenty-four years old, developed into a prominent Ottoman scholar who 
made major contributions to both Albanian and Turkish studies. Hence, 
his life and works reflect the complex world of identity in the late Ottoman 
state. Besa yahud Ahda Vefa represented an intersection of Albanian and 
Ottoman worlds as described by one individual. By beginning with a 
play, this study takes its subject, the interrelationship between Albanians 
and Ottoman rule, down a different road of analysis, one that stresses the 
entwined destinies of Albanians and the Ottoman Empire. 

Scholars analyzing the historical process leading to Albania’s 
independence have traditionally begun their studies with the formation 
of the League of Prizren in 1878, four years after the showing of Besa. 
In 1878, Albanians met in Kosova and made a besa that formed a political 
alliance preventing the partition of Albanian territory into neighboring 
Balkan states. Later, some Albanian leaders went further and sought the 
creation of a single, autonomous province of Albania, formed as an integral 
part of the Ottoman state. 

Standard works on Albanian nationalism in the late Ottoman period 
include Stavro Skendi's The Albanian National Awakening, 1878-1912 
(1967), Peter Bartl’s Die albanischen Muslime zur Zeit der Nationalen 
Unabhángigkeitsbewegung 1878-1912 (1968), and Jürgen Faensen's Die 
albanische Nationalbewegung (1980). All three scholars failed to use Ottoman 
sources, and their general narratives stress struggle, with Albanians making 
demands and taking action, on the one hand, and the central government 
reacting to the agitation, on the other—an "Albanian versus other" 
paradigm. Two recent studies have drawn on Ottoman archival material: 
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Isa Blumi's Rethinking the Late Ottoman Empire: A Comparative Social and 
Political History of Albania and Yemen, 1878-1918 (2003) and Bilgin Celik’s 
Ittihatcilar ve Arnavutlar: I1 Meşrutiyet Döneminde Arnavut Ulusculugu ve 
Arnavutluk Sorunu or Unionists and Albanians: Albanian Nationalism and 
the Question of Albania during the Second Constitutional Period (2004). 
These publications have broadened the discussion with new material. 

This study, on the other hand, adopts an Ottoman perspective with the 
intent of presenting an additional dynamic for the subject under analysis. 
It begins by placing Besa yahud Ahde Vefa within a historical context, one 
that exhibits both a nascent Albanianism and a maturing Ottomanism 
in the empire as a whole. Through his theatrical production, Semseddin 
Sami articulated the cultural pluralism of his day, seen from an Albanian 
perspective, reminding his audience that ethnic diversity formed an 
essential component of Ottoman unity. Besa yahud Ahde Vefa, the play, 
thus establishes the Ottoman context for the subsequent narrative covering 
the period 1878 to 1913. As a result, discussion shifts, at least to some 
degree, away from the “Albanian versus other” paradigm and incorporates 
an “Ottoman” framework, an emphasis on Albanians as Ottomans, but 
with their ethnic, regional, tribal, and religious affiliations intact. Despite 
rebellions and tensions with the Ottoman government, many Albanians 
continued to contribute to the integrity of the empire, serving in the 
bureaucracy and army as well as contributing to the empire’s intellectual 
life. Moreover, Ottoman officials, despite the frequent unrest in Albania, 
generally regarded most Albanians as “loyal” (sadik) subjects of the empire. 
The implications of this attitude, an essential reality, deserve attention. 

By situating the subject of Albanianism in its Ottoman context, the 
following historical narrative traverses a different route of analysis than 
usual. Chapter two analyzes the events around 1878 and the League of 
Prizren. Rather than merely listing demands made by Albanians during the 
period 1878 to 1881, the chapter demonstrates that Albanians attempted 
an information campaign in which they presented a strategic assessment of 
the empire’s new position that was consistent with their political demands. 
In fact, their assessments differed little from that of the sultan and senior 
Ottoman officials. Rather, differences between the two sides arose over the 
solutions each offered to resolve the situation posed by the new strategic 
realities confronting the empire after its major defeat in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78. Moreover, in their public discourse, Albanian writers, 
mainly Tosk (Southern) Albanians, painted a national self-portrait to 
bolster their arguments to the government, a loyal self-portrait whose 
broad outlines, albeit suspended between myth and reality, remained fairly 
consistent throughout the period 1878 to 1913. These Albanians wrote, 
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and no doubt spoke with fellow Ottomans, as integral members of the 
larger realm called the Ottoman Empire. 

Chapters three to six reject interpretations articulating the facile and 
general condemnation of the Ottoman administration as merely corrupt, 
inefficient, and burdened with officials lacking heart, soul, or intellect. 
Chapters three and four address Sultan Abdülhamid ITs Albanian policy 
of molding Muslim Albanians into a main pillar of Ottoman rule in the 
Balkans and define key features of Ottoman thinking and attitudes on 
Albania and the Albanians, as revealed in communications between the 
central government, on the one hand, and provincial officials and military 
commanders, on the other. Moreover, these two chapters assign special 
attention to the career and works of Semseddin Sami. He and other 
Albanians tried to educate and inform the government and public about 
Albania and Albanians. Although physically separated from Albania with 
residence in Istanbul, Semseddin Sami was, nevertheless, a human being 
whose daily life, like that of so many fellow Albanians, required negotiating 
a polyglot, multi-ethnic, and multi-religious environment. On one level, he 
was an Ottoman, appreciative and supportive of the ethnic and linguistic 
diversity of the empire. Yet he also championed Albanianism. For him, as 
for other Albanians, Albanianism was compatible with Ottomanism. 

Chapter five discusses Albanian contributions to the 1908 Revolution. 
Just as Muslim Albanians constituted a pillar of Sultan Abdiilhamid’s long 
reign, Albanians played an important role in forcing the sultan to restore the 
1876 Constitution and to convene parliament. Specifically, the Albanian 
support ran across the spectrum of Albanian society, including Gegs 
(Northern) and Tosks (Southern), tribal chiefs, nationalists, government 
officials, and guerrilla leaders. Such diverse support from Albanian society 
naturally contained differing understandings and expectations as to 
the meaning of constitutional government, and this posed a formidable 
challenge to the new regime in addressing the differences. Traditional 
societal elements within Albania expected the preservation of privileges 
institutionalized by Abdiilhamid, whereas nationalists, for their part, 
assumed an increased freedom and a right for a flowering of Albanianism. 

Chapter six explores how both sets of Albanian expectations were dashed, 
in large measure because of the policies of both the Committee of Union 
and Progress (CUP) and the military led by Mahmud Sevket Paga. Rather 
than focusing on the violence between Albanians and government forces, 
the narrative includes discussions of the public discourse in publications 
and parliamentary debates that took place over government policies 
concerning the “Albanian Problem.” Those advocating Ottomanization 
and Albanianization became locked in a lively debate and deadly conflict 
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during the period 1909 to 1912. Despite the tensions and armed struggle, 
Ottomanism remained a viable ideology, and by the eve of the Balkan 
Wars, Albanian nationalists and traditional elements appeared to have 
gained rights of ethnicity and rights to their local customs within the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The Ottoman archives proved to be an invaluable source for this study. 
A comparison of provincial reports from Toskal;k and Gegalık, Southern 
and Northern Albania respectively, highlight marked differences between 
the two regions, despite the general tendency by many to treat Albanians 
as a single national entity. In fact, Ottoman officials in their documents 
sometimes used the terms “Tosk” and “Geg” rather than “Albanians,” and 
“Toskalik” and “Gegaltk” rather than “Albania” as more appropriate terms for 
describing and analyzing events and groups. Moreover, studies on Albanian 
nationalism tend to emphasize more the contributions of Tosk Albanians. 
In reading Ottoman accounts, this author is struck by the importance of 
tribes and clans in the north cooperating with urban notables. In fact, the 
Albanian regions of Kosova and Debre, it could be argued, formed the key 
to any success of Albanianism in its struggles. It seemed only armed force, 
provided in large measure by Malisors—when combined with fortuitous 
diplomatic events—could pressure Istanbul to make major concessions on 
ethnicity rights, which finally occurred by the Balkan Wars. And it was 
the besa that often combined political and military power and coordinated 
traditional and national aims, hence the importance of Şemseddin Sami’s 
play focusing on this Albanian institution. 

This study expands and reinterprets my dissertation, “Ottoman 
Administration and the Albanians, 1908-1913," The University of 
Michigan, 1980. In earning the doctorate, I owe a great deal of gratitude 
to several professors at Ann Arbor. Bruce McGowan and John Fine were 
my main teachers in graduate school, teaching me Ottoman and Balkan 
history respectively. James Stewart-Robinson taught me modern Turkish 
and Ottoman. All three scholars inspired me to see the study of history as 
a profession and a vocation. Bejtullah Destani and Robert Elsie provided 
last-minute support, including assistance in obtaining photographs for this 
study. I am most indebted to all of these individuals. Finally, officals at the 
Prime Ministry’s Archives (Başbakanlık Arşivi) in Istanbul, the National 
Library (Milli Kütüphane) in Ankara, the Ataturk Library (Atatürk 
Kitaplığı) in Istanbul, and the Library of the Grand National Assembly 
of Turkey (TBMM Kütüphanesi) in Ankara were professional and most 
helpful in facilitating my research in Turkey. 

After spending the years 1984-2003 on the faculty of the U.S. Army 
Command and General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, where 
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I conducted research and published on the Arab-Israeli Wars, I returned 
to the academic world in 2003. Grants from Baylor University and The 
Institute of Turkish Studies permitted me to return to the Ottoman 
Archives to conduct additional research on a now much-broadened topic. 
Some citations of Ottoman archival material follow the earlier system 
in place during the years 1977 and 1978. I am also indebted to Donald 
L. Gilmore, my editor, who brought some clarity, crispness, polish and 
succinctness to this narrative. My wife Joan, son Andrew, and daughter 
Teresa have been most supportive and encouraging, and together they have 
helped make academic life an enriching and rewarding endeavor. Teresa 
deserves special thanks for preparing the photographs for publication, 
including the cover photo. 

To assist scholars in their critical reading of the text, I have included, 
when deemed appropriate, the translated terms or phrases within quotation 
marks and followed them immediately with the Ottoman or Albanian 
original. I have chosen to use Ottoman Turkish renditions of terms, place 
names and individuals in this study. A Glossary of terms and place names 
appears at the end of the book. 
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RELIGION, STATE, AND 
MOTHERLAND 


For a long time, I have dreamed of writing a literary piece in order to depict 
some customs and morals of the Arnavud kavmi [Albanian people], not 
because I am one of their members, but because I have witnessed [their] 
patriotic qualities which perhaps are suitable for [presentation on the] stage, 
such as love of the vatan [motherland], sacrifice, fidelity to oaths, and low 
regard for [one’s own] life. 


—Semseddin Sami, 1874! 


The region of Albania is extremely rugged and its people are wild [vahşi] 
and brave [cesur] . . . Tosks perform every kind of service whereas Gegs are 
animal herders. 


—Ahmed Cevdet, ca 1889? 


Albania in the last quarter of the nineteenth century mirrored, in its 
own unique ways, the cultural and religious diversity of the Ottoman 
Empire. A large majority of the population was ethnically Albanian. 
Albanians spoke two dialects of a common language and possessed, to 
varying degrees, an Albanian identity as members of a distinct “people” 
or kavim, a distinctness based on “ethnicity” or kavmiyet. But they also 
divided into two distinct regions, each with its own separate dialect, 
social structure, local demography, and level of integration into the 
Ottoman imperial system. Moreover, each region faced different internal 
and external pressures, with Gegalzk (Northern Albania) being more 
tribal and Toskalık (Southern Albania) more urban and without tribes. 
Further complicating matters, Albanians also belonged to three different 
faith communities, officially designated by the Ottoman government as 
millets: 70 percent Muslim, 10 percent Latin Catholic, and 20 percent 
Rum Orthodox. Catholics concentrated in the North, Orthodox in the 
South, with Muslims distributed throughout Albania. In addition, most 
Albanians lived in ethnically and religiously diverse areas, alongside Turks, 
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Greeks, Serbs, Bulgarians, Vlachs, and other ethnic peoples. Negotiating 
through this cultural, linguistic, ethnic, and religious labyrinth presented a 
major challenge to both Ottoman officials tasked with governing Albanian 
regions of the empire and to those Albanian leaders attempting to develop 
common action for agreed upon goals. 

In the 1870s, the Ottoman Empire was an Islamic polity. Official 
ideology and popular idiom still spoke of din ve devlet or "the unity of 
the Islamic religion and the Ottoman state." Muslims thus belonged to 
the privileged faith and dominated the high positions in the bureaucracy 
and maintained a monopoly of command positions in the army. Muslim 
Albanians, for their part, benefited from this preferential religious 
treatment and were thus well integrated into the imperial system. Yet as 
members of an ethnically, religiously and linguistically diverse empire, 
Albanians, regardless of personal loyalties and identities, had to learn to live 
together and cooperate, or at least coexist with other ethnic and religious 
communities as citizens of the Ottoman state. Albania, indeed, possessed a 
complex society on the eve of the Albanian political awakening. 


An Albanian Play 

In 1874, Fraserli Şemseddin Sami Bey (1850-1904), also known as 
Shemseddin Sami Bey Frashëri, wrote the play Besa yahud Ahde Vefa 
(Pledge of Honor or Loyalty to an Oath) about his fellow Albanians. 
The ideas expressed in this play, the manner of its presentation on stage, 
and the history of its performance reveal a great deal about the vitality of 
communal tolerance and cooperation in the late Ottoman Empire. In his 
introduction published in 1875, Semseddin Sami clearly stated his reasons 
for writing the play. His written discourse opened a new chapter in the 
Ottoman theater for Albanians. As Semseddin Sami said: 


For a long time, I have dreamed of writing a literary piece in order to depict 
some customs and morals of the Arnavud kavmi [Albanian people], not 
because I am one of their members, but because I have witnessed [their] 
patriotic qualities which perhaps are suitable for [presentation] on stage, 
such as love of the vatan [motherland], sacrifice, fidelity to oaths, and low 
esteem for [one's own] life.? 


Semseddin Sami, an emerging Albanian intellectual, made clear that he 
sought through his play to give the public an appreciation of "the morals 
and customs of the Albanian people who constitute an integral part of the 
great Islamic nation and who are members of the Ottoman polity.” 
Semseddin Sami expressed a second reason for writing Besa yahud Ahde 
Vefa. According to him, “foreign values and morals” had dominated the 
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Ottoman theater to the detriment of the empire’s own “national values 
and morals” [ahlak-z milliye] Besa yahud Ahde Vefa would correct this 
literary deficiency by relying upon native traditions and values for its 
subject matter. In addition to his two stated aims, the Albanian author 
had a hidden agenda as well. Through his play, he also wanted to inspire 
ethnic pride among fellow Albanians, which, no doubt, would encourage 
the development of Albanian national consciousness in an era of increasing 
nationalist sentiments in the Balkans. 

Besa is an Albanian word meaning “pledge of honor.” The play’s plot 
went as follows: Ziibeyir, a noble and proud Albanian highlander, and his 
wife Vahide had a daughter named Meruse who fell in love with Recep, 
her first cousin. Upon discovering the mutual love of his “two children,” 
Zübeyir agreed to a marriage. A tragic turn of events, however, befell the 
couple on their wedding day when Selfo, an Albanian who lived in the 
nearby town of Borsi and who also loved Meruse, kidnapped the girl. 
In the process, Selfo killed Ziibeyir, when her father physically tried to 
stop him in his unconscionable deed. Before his death, however, Ziibeyir 
managed to enjoin Vahide, his wife, to save Meruse and to avenge his 
murder, reminding her that family honor was at stake. 

While en route to carry out her redemptive mission, Vahide saved 
the life of an unknown man. This individual—Fettah Aga—turned out 
to be Selfo’s father, who was returning home after having served in the 
Ottoman army for twenty years. Without mentioning any names, Vahide 
unloaded her sorrow to Fettah, who instantly made a besa to help Meruse 
avenge Ziibeyir’s murder, unaware that this meant killing his own son. 
Then, upon discovering the full implication of his promise, even though 
parental feeling argued against his fulfilling the pledge, Fettah reached the 
conclusion that he had no alternative but to sacrifice his son Selfo. After 
killing the young lad in his sleep, the bereaved father explained to Vahide, 
Meruse, and Recep what he had done. 

Then the tragedy entered another dimension. Fettah Aga, the killer of 
his own son, took his own life in revenge for Selfo's death. Before breathing 
his last words, Fettah managed to enjoin his mother, who conveniently 
arrived on the bloody stage, to accept Vahide as her own sister and Recep 
and Meruse as her children. The play ended with this moving reconciliation 
of the two families because justice had been fully carried out according to 
Albanian tradition.” 

Şemseddin Sami presented esa as an institution highly representative of 
ideal Albanian values and morals, but without any political connotation. 
In his introduction to the play, the author clearly stated that Fettah Aga 
was his hero. This Albanian, faithful to his word, took the proper action in 
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killing his son. In this case, besa was more sacred than love in general and 
parental love in particular.’ Even the hero's name underscored the author's 
conviction that Fettah acted properly. Fettah is one of the ninety-nine 
names of God in Islam, and it denotes God as the Divine Being who opens 
doors and eliminates obstacles to help the believer overcome problems 
morally and ethically. Besa was a solemn agreement and vow tied closely to 
a strong sense of “honor” (namus), as made clear by Zübeyir in one scene: 


My daughter, the time span of this world consists of two periods. Today we 
are alive in this world, but tomorrow we no longer will exist. It is honor that 
is permanent and that will be of use to us in both this world and the next, 
only honor . . . Property, wealth, goodness, everything are nothing when 
compared to honor. All these perish eventually. Only honor remains. It is 
a mistake—God forbid—calling someone a human being if he is without 
honor, because it is honor that makes human beings human.” 


This statement by Zübeyir in the early part of the play helped explain the 
reason for Fettah's later decision to fulfill his pledge and kill Selfo despite 
his deep parental love. For him, it was a question of honor, being faithful 
to his word. 

Semseddin Sami made it clear throughout that his play was about 
Albanians. Regional costumes worn by the actors and actresses reinforced 
the geographical location. The word "Albanian," however, appeared only 
three times in the story. In the first instance, when Selfo broke down and 
cried because he felt Meruse was beyond his reach, Tepedelenli Demir Bey, 
a town notable, appealed to Selfo's pride as a means of eliciting composure 
from him and pointedly reminded him, “You are an Albanian." Two 
other instances concerned Valide's imperative to act: (1) to seek blood 
compensation for her husband's death and (2) to save her daughter from 
Selfo's dishonorable designs. To shirk these two responsibilities would have 
left an indelible stain on the family's name and permanent wound on her 
soul. Valide twice made clear in the play that an Albanian woman had to 
take revenge and free her daughter." Albanian tradition expected no less. 

In his play, Semsettin Sami also discussed, in highly emotive language, 
vatan or motherland as a patriotic concept. Traditionally, vatan meant the 
place of one’s birth, a localized place like a town or village. By the second 
half of the nineteenth century, however, the word acquired the meaning 
of motherland or partie, as the meaning is expressed in French. In this 
sense, there was an Ottoman vatan as well as an Albanian vatan, which 
carried with it sentiments of patriotic loyalty. Semsettin Sami regarded 
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both types as mutually supportive as evidenced by Fettah Aga's thoughts 
and emotions on the subject. 


Twenty years! What a long time! It is [almost] a lifetime! Oh! Motherland, 
sacred motherland . . . How may times have I seen the motherland in my 
dreams . . . Now I am finally in my motherland. From this moment on, I 
will not leave my motherland. How strange a situation is it that a human 
being leaves the place where he was born and raised and goes to another 
area, a very distant one. But the heart cannot leave—it hasn't the possibility. 
A person's heart is always tied to his motherland. I spent these twenty years 
outside of my motherland, and wherever I found myself, that place was 
my motherland. Yes, Trablus is our motherland; the Danube is also our 
motherland. If they are not our motherland, we wouldn't have spilled our 
blood defending those places! Nevertheless, man has another type of love to 
the place where he was born and raised and to those places where he spent 
his childhood and adolescence! . . . There is another charm on the horizon 
of the motherland. Whenever an individual looks at a minute particle of the 
motherland's soil, an event of his childhood comes to mind! The memory of 
those beautiful days of his youth creates a cheerful feeling in his heart." 


This soliloquy claimed two distinct loyalties for the Albanian people—a 
patriotic devotion to the Ottoman Empire and an ethnic attachment to the 
land of Albania, the latter more implied than stated explicitly. Both loyalties, 
however, complemented each other, and Besa yahud Ahde Vefa gave no 
indication of a tension between the two. One could be both Ottoman and 
Albanian, two mutually supportive identities, yet each distinctly different 
from the other. Despite the linkage, the audience needed to appreciate the 
sacrifices borne by Albanians in defense of the empire. 

Semseddin Sami also made a political statement in the dramatic scene 
in which Demir Aga tried to convince Zübeyir to give his daughter to 
Selfo in marriage. The notable rudely let the shepherd know that for Selfo 
such a marriage constituted a step down in social ranking. When Zübeyir 
refused to give into his demand, Demir Aga underscored that a man of 
his low status had to follow the wishes of his superiors. Zübeyir, refusing 
to be humbled, reminded Demir that in the face of the “padisah’s law” 
there remained no difference between himself and the town notable.’ 
When the town notable threatened the shepherd with imprisonment for 
his impudence, Ziibeyir appealed to the new order present in the empire. 


At one time you could do such things, but not today . . . This is the era of 
the Glorious Tanzimat. Today our padisah is one who takes great pains to 
protect our life [can], honor [zrz] and property [mal]. Those times that you 
[once] knew have passed, they have passed." 
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This plea for honoring the new order of the Tanzimat (1839-76) certainly 
gave Besa yahud Ahde Vefa a clear political dimension. Tanzimat reformers 
had committed the government to, among other principles, the equality of 
all subjects, regardless of origin, ethnicity, or religion. 

No doubt, Besa yabud Ahde Vefa left some Ottomans with the 
impression of a fanatical and backward people living in Albania as Selfo's 
and Fettah's manner of death might have appeared extreme to them. As 
one scholar recently noted, “Through the overall suggestion of the play 
S. Frashéri confirms the myth of the besa as an unshakable all-national 
norm which one should obey irrespective of circumstances." In response 
to an Ottoman critic who challenged both deaths, Semseddin Sami 
justified Fettah's killing of Selfo by citing the work of Alexandre Dumas 
(the younger) entitled Le Regent Mustel, in which a father had to kill his 
own son.P In fact, his example was not outside the realm of possibility. 
Mary Edith Durham, who traveled extensively among the northern 
tribesmen in the early twentieth century, recorded a story of a man who 
killed his brother out of obligation to his besa.’ But performing suicide out 
of personal honor stretched the normal limits of extreme devotion to an 
ideal. Traditional Japanese society could countenance such an action, but 
Islam forbade any form of suicide. In his defense, however, Fettah's actions 
merely underscored the importance honor and faithfulness to one's word 
held in Albanian society. 

The actual production of Besa yahud Ahde Vefa stood as living proof of 
the presence of some degree of cultural pluralism and tolerance in Ottoman 
society. In April 1874, Agop Vartovyan (1840-1902), the famous Armenian 
director and convert to Islam, also known in Turkish history as Güllü Agop, 
directed the play. His repertory company numbered twenty-six actors at 
the time—nineteen Armenians and seven Turks—and eighteen actresses, 
all Armenian. Among the Christian Armenians were Tomas Fasulyeciyan 
(1842-1901) and Mardiros Minakyan (1837-1920), both of whom became 
directors and producers in their own right. Performances of Besa yahud 
Ahde Vefa under Vartovyan's direction continued into 1875." The play 
would reappear even after the author’s death in 1904. 

In Besa yahud Ahde Vefa, Semseddin Sami firmly asserted the ethnic 
identity of the Albanian people within an Ottoman context. The author 
took special care to develop patriotic sentiments through the glorification 
of the Ottoman motherland and through the ennoblement of the policies 
of the Tanzimat. Many Ottomans could identify with the themes of 
Ottoman patriotism and local or regional sentiments. In the process, they 
also gained some exposure to Albanian customs, morals, and values, albeit 
from a romanticized perspective. Besa yahud Ahde Vefa thus testified to the 
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Ottoman Empire’s ethnic and cultural diversity in an era of significant 
reforms known as the Tanzimat. 


The Author 

In many ways, Semseddin Sami's life and work reflected the complexities 
of Ottoman society? Şemseddin Sami Bey was born on 1 June 1850 
in Fraser (Frasér) located in the kaza (district) of Premedi as part of the 
sancak (county) of Ergiri (Gjirokastér) in the vilayet (province) of Yanya 
(Ioannina/Janina). He came from a prominent Muslim Albanian family 
with strong Bektasi roots. His father, Halit Bey, claimed a long ancestry 
of timar holders from the Berat area before settling in Fraser. His mother, 
Emine Hanim, possessed family roots going as far back as Imrahor Ilyas 
Efendi, a famous Ottoman commander during the reigns of Murat II (1421- 
44, 1446-51) and Mehmed II (1444-46, 1451-81). The family thus came 
from a privileged lineage of state officials, although by the mid-nineteenth 
century, the family appeared to be of modest financial means. 

In his six volume encyclopedia published years later, Semseddin Sami 
Bey devoted a half page to his hometown of Fraser, referring to it as 
"either a big village or a small town" of some 1,500 residents. Muslims 
constituted the majority of the population, and the Christians included 
both Albanians and Vlachs. Fraser had a separate Rum and Vlach school, 
three mosques, one church, a Bektasi and a Saadi tekke (monastery), and 
a marketplace consisting of some twenty shops. In their heyday, the local 
beys (landowners) lived the high imperial culture and learned Persian and 
Arabic from tutors. With the emergence of Tepedelenli Ali Pasa (1740- 
1822), a local warlord in Southern Albania near the turn of the century, 
Fraser experienced some economic troubles, and a number of beys moved 
to other regions for employment, although according to Semseddin Sami, 
“Fraser [still] maintained its [level of] civilization." ” It was, in fact, where 
the author began his education with tutors. 

Semseddin Sami started his studies in the local Bektasi tekke. Then 
tragedy struck the family twice. At the age of nine, his father died in 
1859, and his mother passed away two years later in 1861. Upon the loss 
of the second parent, Fraserli Abdul Bey (1839-92), the eldest child, took 
responsibility for the family and moved everyone to the provincial capital 
of Yanya. There Semseddin Sami and his older brother Naim (1846-1900) 
enrolled in Zossimaia, the famous Greek Gymnasium (high school) where 
both brothers received a modern and classical education. Semseddin 
Sami studied ancient and modern Greek, Latin, French, and Italian. 
Concurrently, he also took Persian and Arabic lessons from teachers at a 
local Muslim school. A bright student, he graduated in seven years (1871) 
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from what was then an eight-year program. Writing years later in his six- 
volume encyclopedia, Semseddin Sami described Zossimaia as “the perfect 
high school."?? Private tutors and Zossimaia together provided Şemseddin 
Sami with a relatively broad education in a religiously, ethnically, and 
culturally diverse environment. He acquired, furthermore, the linguistic 
tools that allowed him to travel intellectually and emotionally through 
different cultures. 


1. Zossimaia Greek Gymnasium, Yanya. 


Around 1872, Semseddin Sami settled with his brother Naim in 
Istanbul, where both found employment in the bureaucracy. He quickly 
became involved in translating novels from French into Ottoman and in 
writing novels and short stories of his own. After a brief posting in Tripoli, 
Libya, in 1874, Semseddin Sami returned to Istanbul and began work as 
a writer for a newspaper. After another short assignment, this time on the 
island of Rhodes in 1877, Sami Bey returned to Istanbul where he remained 
the rest of his life. His intellectual career now blossomed in rapid fashion. 

With a solid education as a foundation, combined with a sharp and 
inquisitive intellect, Şemseddin Sami developed into an Ottoman- 
Albanian intellectual of the first order. Throughout his life, he felt close 
to French literature and culture and translated a number of books from 
French into Ottoman, including Les Miserables. Semseddin Sami also 
authored a number of his own novels and plays, helped found and served 
as chief editor of several newspapers and journals, as well as published 
over half a dozen books, such as Women (Kadınlar), Islamic Civilization 
(Medeniyet-i Islamiyye), and The Human Being (Insan). He also compiled 
a French-Turkish (1882) and Turkish-French (1884) dictionary, an Arabic 
dictionary (1898), a six-volume encyclopedia Kamus al-A’lam (1889-99) and 
a two-volume Turkish dictionary (1899-1901). A number of unpublished 
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manuscripts dealing with Turkish studies survived his death in 1904 at 
the age of fifty-four. For all this activity, Semseddin Sami gained a notable 
place in Ottoman intellectual history. 

In addition to the aforementioned works and other publications in the 
Ottoman language, Semseddin Sami also authored works in the Albanian 
language, including a pamphlet on the alphabet, a grammar, a reader, 
and a controversial political treatise. For his contributions to developing 
a national literature in his native tongue, Albanian historians have rightly 
regarded Semseddin Sami as an Albanian nationalist. On a universal, 
human level, Semseddin Sami appreciated and admired European cultural 
and intellectual achievements while at the same time seeking dignity and 
respect for his own native heritage consistent with loyalty to the Ottoman 
state. A unique and exceptional individual, Semseddin Sami forms an 
integral part of this study. As an intellectual, he moved between two worlds, 
Ottoman and Albanian, with relative ease. His life and works help capture 
the complexity of identity, as it existed in the late Ottoman period. 


The Ottoman Context 

In 1874, Besa yahud Ahde Vefa appeared on stage in a truly cosmopolitan, 
international city, Istanbul. In the 1880s, Istanbul had a population of 
close to 900,000 with a little over half of its residents Muslims. Although 
numerous languages could be heard on the streets, most people readily 
understood Turkish. For the second half of the nineteenth century, 
sources vary as to how many Albanians lived in Istanbul. The estimates 
range from as high as 60,000” to as low as 10,000.” If the former figure 
is accurate, the Ottoman capital contained more Albanians than in any 
other city or town in the world at the time. At the same time, Europeans 
maintained a strong presence and influence through their embassies, 
financial institutions, schools, and cultural centers. Istanbulites, including 
the sultan, wore clothes modeled on those of Western Europe. Disparate 
forces came together in this magnificent city, whose beliefs ranged from 
tolerance and humanism, on the one hand, to intolerance and bigotry, on 
the other, with all manner of shades in between. 

In 1895, Ottoman statistical records placed the empire’s population 
at 19,050,307 with 14,111,945 Muslims and 4,938,362 non-Muslims. 
Muslims thus constituted three-quarters of the counted population, 
but they formed a minority in the Balkan provinces, outnumbered by 
Christians. Including estimates for areas that escaped census taking 
increased the figure to just less than thirty million, while autonomous 
and special province further raised the numbers to a total of about forty 
million.” Ethnically, the empire included, among others, Turks, Arabs, 
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Kurds, Albanians, Greeks, Armenians, Bulgarians, Serbs, Vlachs, and 
Jews who divided among the three major religions of Islam, Christianity, 
and Judaism. Population figures for the nineteenth century, however, are 
suspect for reasons outside the scope of this study. 

'To govern such a mosaic of humanity, reformers had embarked in 1839 
upon a series of unprecedented reforms. 'The period comprising the years 
1839 to 1876 became known as the Tanzimat (Reorganization). The reforms 
evolved into an official ideology and program known as "Ottomanism" 
(Osmanliltk), whose essential feature became, as stated earlier in discussing 
the play Besa yabud Ahde Vefa, the equality of all subjects within the 
empire, regardless of origin, religion, or ethnicity. Tanzimat reformers 
aimed to inculcate an Ottoman identity and loyalty within the empire. 
Prior to these reforms, Ottoman, as a word, was generally restricted to the 
dynasty or the state. Now every subject could claim an Ottoman identity, 
as seen in the medallions struck by Sultan Abdülmecid (1839-61) with the 
new title, "L'Empereur des Ottomans.” 

A new pattern of thinking entered everyday language. People now 
employed terms such as Ottoman “nation” (millet), Ottoman “motherland” 
(vatan), Ottoman “citizenship” (tabiiyet), and, yes, even Ottoman theater. 
By extending the word to identify public activity within the empire, 
“Ottoman” became, both consciously and subconsciously, the property 
of all citizens, at least in theory. To prevent the construction of barriers 
in social relationships, Muslims were prohibited from referring to non- 
Muslims in a derogatory sense, for instance, by calling them an “infidel” 
(gavur). 

Despite efforts at forging a new, supranational Ottoman identity, 
Tanzimat reformers understood that the reality of ethnic, religious, and 
linguistic diversity, while remaining an essential feature of the empire, 
had its assets and liabilities. In addressing diversity, Ottomanism therefore 
required some articulation, commitment, and acceptance of cultural 
pluralism. In the first volume of his twelve-volume study of Ottoman 
history, 1774 to 1826, published in 1854, Ahmed Cevdet Pasa (1822- 
95)—a noted historian, administrator, and reformer—articulated such 
a notion. He singled out the important role that the “Arab and Turkish 
communities” (Arab ve Türk milletleri) played in Islamic history. The Arabs 
had spread the Word of God through conquest, whereas the Turks had re- 
established the unity of the “Islamic nation” by their bravery, “one of the 
natural qualities of being a Turk (Türklük) ”” But Ahmed Cevdet carried 
his discussion beyond Arabs and Turks. In evaluating his own imperial 
history, he underscored the belief that the strength of the Ottoman Empire 
had resided in its diverse cultural heritage. The “Ottoman community” 
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(Osmanlı milleti) constituted a great society because its "human beings" 
Gnsanlar) spoke many languages and because it selected the best "behavior" 
(ihsan), “customs” (adap), and “manners” (atvar) from among its various 
nations. By drawing upon the diverse cultures, the Ottomans had 
regenerated the Islamic nation, which had plunged into a state of decay." 
Here, the author expressed the notion of cultural pluralism. 

Institutional and legal reforms reflected a commitment to the 
implementation of the state ideology of Ottomanism. Now, the Ottoman 
state, as a policy, encouraged “non-Muslims” (gayr-i Muslimin) to enroll 
in new secular schools and to serve in the bureaucracy. By the late 1870s, 
Christians held important government positions, such as minister, 
ambassador and undersecretary." According to one study, non-Muslims 
accounted for approximately 40 percent, or seventy appointments, in the 
Foreign Ministry by the end of the Tanzimat.** Other ministries had a 
generally small representation of religious minorities. Nevertheless, 
Christians and Jews worked in customs, public works, naval yards, and 
the mint. They helped run the telegraph system and railroads. They also 
played important roles in the cultural and intellectual life of the empire. 
Their numbers included owners or editors of several major newspapers and 
owners of publishing houses. As mentioned earlier, Armenians assumed a 
primary role in building the Ottoman theater. In 1869, secular nizamiyye 
courts were established to administer justice based on new codes. Legally, 
everyone received an Ottoman identity based on common citizenship. In 
1857, the government instituted military conscription for non-Muslims 
while at the same time abolishing the “head tax” (jizye) on Christians and 
Jews and permitting apostasy from Islam. All these changes increased the 
integration of Christians and Jews into the Ottoman state and society. 

Such reforms certainly met with opposition throughout the Tanzimat. 
Equality, in particular, brought with it both opportunity and responsibility: 
“While non-Muslims in general were willing to accept the benefits of 
equality, they opposed its price? Christians and Jews, for example, 
preferred to pay a special exemption tax rather than face the prospect of 
fulfilling their obligation of military service. Many Muslims, for their part, 
disliked seeing any diminution in their privileged position and preferred, 
instead, the maintenance of Muslim dominance in the government. More 
to the liking of many Muslims was the traditional position of Christians 
and Jews as protected, but unequal subjects, free to practice their faith 
without government interference. 

But change came slowly, if begrudgingly. Western observers with 
extended stays in the empire noted palpable changes in Ottoman society as 
a result of Ottomanism. Charles MacFarlane, an English subject, noticed 
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a new landscape in attitudes between his stay and travels in 1827-28 and 
those in 1847-48. He described the impact of the elimination of dress 
codes and a general attitudinal change: “In many cases, it cost me thought 
and trouble to distinguish between Mussulmen and Rayahs (Christians). 
Twenty years ago, there was no possibility of confusing them . . . Where 
I had been repeatedly insulted and more than once spat at by the Turkish 
rabble, [but] we certainly found nothing now but civility."?? 

Other Europeans and Americans echoed MacFarlane’s general 
observation. Writing after a thirty-year residence in Turkey, Cyrus Hamlin 
(1811-1900), founder and first president of Robert College in Istanbul, 
discerned a new religious tolerance in Ottoman society, claiming: "Ihe 
Muslim treats Christians with a respect he never did before.”*! Hamlin, 
a Christian missionary, described a number of instances of Muslims 
converting to Christianity without personal harm and even gaining 
acceptance from followers of their former faith. In his book published 
in 1878, he noted approximately fifty such conversions taking place 
successfully in the previous twenty years.? 

Despite the secularism of the Tanzimat, the Ottoman Empire remained 
at its core an Islamic polity as exemplified by the traditional phrase din ve 
devlet, the unity of religion and state. However, Ottomanism encouraged 
the development of Ottoman patriotism, adding the notion of vatan to 
din ve devlet. No better example of Ottoman patriotism exists than a play 
published in 1872 and performed in April 1873. Namik Kemal (1840- 
88), a Turk, wrote Vatan veyahud Silistre (The Motherland or Silistria), 
undoubtedly the most famous Ottoman play of the nineteenth century.? 

Vatan veyahud Silistre centered on the empire's struggle to defend the 
province of Silistria from an invading Russian army in the Russo-Ottoman 
War of 1828. Namik Kemal chose Islam as the name for the play's hero, 
thereby providing a religious tone to the story line. For him, the Islamic 
religion thus stood as the bond between the Ottoman and the vatan. The 
main thrust of the play, however, was meant to inculcate in the audience a 
passionate Ottoman patriotism. The words "Ottomans" and "Ottomanism" 
appeared in highly emotional scenes with the intent of galvanizing public 
opinion into making a commitment to defend the empire at all cost. 
Despite appeals to Islam and Ottoman patriotism, Vatan veyahud Silistre 
also exhibited ethnic diversity as well. Two Turks, Sitki Bey and Abdullah 
Cavus, stood out as heroes. But the play opened with Zekiye Hanim, Islam 
Bey’s love, dressed in an Albanian costume. Zekiye followed her man into 
battle disguised as a male soldier. Her intermittent, but forceful presence 
throughout the play reinforced the theme that all Ottomans should feel a 
strong bond and loyalty to the empire." 
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Vatan veyahud Silistre and Besa yahud Ahde Vefa both played upon the 
theme of vatan or motherland. Vatan still carried its traditional meaning 
of one's hometown or place of birth and upbringing. But it also came to 
be associated with patriotism, and the notion of a trinity of din ve devlet 
ve vatan, and this influence gained in popularity certainly by the end of 
1870s. Namik Kemal stressed, with an infectious zeal, the sacredness of 
the Ottoman motherland and of Ottoman patriotism. In one part of his 
play, the hero Islam Bey proclaimed vatan as an article of Muslim religion: 
“How much is vatan one with faith. He who does not love the vatan does 
not love God as well." Such patriotic zeal could be dangerous, however. 
Emphasizing vatan so much downplayed the importance of the institution 
of the sultanate. Consequently, after two performances, the government 
closed the play and prohibited its showing. Namik Kemal's Vatan veyahud 
Silistre eventually became part of the revolutionary literature read secretly 
by those who opposed the autocratic rule of Sultan Abdülhamid II (reign, 
1876-1909). 

Too much stress on the Ottoman motherland, on Ottoman patriotism, 
and on Islamic faith could appear to be emphasizing unity and assimilation 
at the expense of cultural pluralism and diversity. Writing to a friend in 
1878, Namik Kemal revealed his own tendency in this direction. 


Certainly it is impossible to encourage the spread of our language among 
Greeks and Bulgarians, but it is surely possible among Albanians and Lazes, 
namely Muslims. If we set up regular schools in their countries and carry 
out the programs, which are now not fulfilled, Laz and Albanian languages 
will be utterly forgotten in twenty years.” 


And in his play, Namik Kemal portrayed Zekiye's father as a Turk, even 
though she appeared at the beginning of the play dressed in an Albanian 
costume. 

Conversely, Semseddin Sami, as an Albanian conscious of his ethnicity, 
saw a danger in an Ottoman patriotism designed at the expense of cultural 
and ethnic diversity. In this sense, Besa yahud Ahde Vefa appeared as a 
corrective to Vatan veyahud Silistre. Written and performed on stage 
one year after Vatan veyabud Silistre, Besa yabud Abde Vefa highlighted 
two vatans. Semseddin Sami focused on the special vatan, one tied to a 
specific kavim, which in this case were the Albanian people with their 
unique qualities and attributes of being Albanians. In his view, Ottoman 
unity, however noble and sacred, had to allow for the flowering of cultural 
pluralism within the Muslim community. His play, after all, sought to 
strengthen appreciation of ethnic diversity within the empire. In one sense, 
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the two plays were quite different. Namik Kemal presented a political 
message of Ottoman patriotism centered on the ideological concept of 
vatan. Semseddin Sami, on the other hand, developed a cultural theme by 
focusing on besa, a centuries-old institution, and depicted his special vatan 
as a territorial repository of Albanian culture, values, and loyalties. The 
political component of Besa yahud Ahde Vefa was subtle. 


The Albanian Context 

Stirrings of Albanian national consciousness and cultural assertiveness 
predated Besa yahud Ahde Vefa’s performance. Initial efforts in this regard 
focused mainly on creating a standard written language. Naim Veqilharxhi 
(1797-1846) holds the place of prominence in Albanian historiography 
as the pioneer of this emphasis. Born near Górice (Korçe) in 1797, he 
immigrated to Romania at an early age and eventually took part in the 
Romanian revolt of 1821. There, in exile from his motherland and inspired 
by nationalist rhetoric around him, he came to regard the development 
of the mother tongue as necessary for the preservation of Albanian 
culture. In 1844, after creating a new Albanian alphabet, Veqilharxhi 
published a primer and sent it back to his hometown.? Many Albanian 
historians begin the national awakening of Albania with this publication. 
Veqilharxhi is interesting in that he was a native who thrived in the security 
of the "Albanian Diaspora,” while at the same time linking the two worlds 
together, a dynamic that would remain essential for understanding the 
development of Albanianism. 

Konstandin Kristoforidhi (1830-95), an Orthodox Christian, also made 
early contributions to the development of the Albanian language. Born in 
Elbasan in central Albania, he attended Zossimaia Gymnasium in Yanya 
from 1847 to 1850. During his stay in this Southern Albanian town after 
graduation, Kristoforidhi worked for a period with the British Bible Society, 
during which time he translated sections of the Old and New Testaments 
into his native tongue. Like Veqilharxhi before him, he came to view the 
development of the Albanian language as a key in preserving his people. 
Kristoforidhi, therefore, devoted most of his life to studying and writing in 
the language, an endeavor that included traveling throughout Albania to 
gather material. In 1904, his major work was published posthumously as 
the Dictionary of the Albanian Language.’ These two examples represented 
the ethnic stirrings of a few Albanians but they failed to capture the 
imagination of their fellow Albanians. 

In addition to the above contributions, Muslim Albanians in Southern 
Albania developed a tradition of poetry written in Albanian with the Arabic 
script. The oldest poem in this regard appeared in 1725. Bektasis produced 
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a number of literary epics in the first half of the nineteenth century. Their 
tekke in Semseddin Sami's hometown of Fraser participated in this literary 
activity.” 

European interest in Albania increased during the nineteenth century, 
fueled in large measure by growing economic and strategic interests 
of the Great Powers in the region. Academic studies followed suit and 
developed throughout the period under study. Among the more prominent 
publications during the period of the 1830s through the 1870s were Die 
Sprache der Albanesen oder Schkipetaren in 1835 by the German Josef 
Xylander (1794-1854), the three-volume Albanesische Studien in 1854 by 
the Austrian Johann Georg von Hahn (1811-1869), Uber das Albanesische 
in seinen verwandtschaftlichen Beziehungen in 1855 by the German Franz 
Bopp (1791-1867), and Manuel de la langue chkipe, ou albanise in 1879 by 
the Frenchman Auguste Dozon (1822-91). These studies proved mutually 
beneficial and inspiring for both Albanians and Europeans. Kristoforidhi, 
for example, established a friendship with Johann Georg von Hahn, 
Austrian consul and future scholar of Albanian studies. All the above 
scholarly activity, native and European, formed a backdrop to Semseddin 
Sami’s play, Besa yahud Ahde Vefa. 

Albanian society was both complex and fragmented. In the Albanian 
language, the word for "Albania" is Shqiperia, or Land of the Eagles, and 
“Albanians” are Shqiptar, Sons of the Eagles. In 1877-78, Albania was 
administratively parceled out among four Ottoman provinces (vilayet) 
of Iskodra (Shkodér), Kosova (Kosovo), Manastir (Bitola), and Yanya. 
Culturally, Albanian society divided into two regions separated by the 
Shkumbi River, just south of Tiran (Tiranë). Tosks inhabited Southern 
Albania, called 7oskeri or Toskalık in Albanian and Ottoman Turkish 
respectively. Gegs, for their part, lived in Northern Albania, referred to 
as Gegani or Gegalik, a region that encompassed the provinces of Iskodra, 
Kosova, and a small part of Manastir. Each region possessed its own distinct 
dialect. The Tosk dialect incorporated many Greek words into its lexicon. 
But Tosk and Geg Albanians could easily understand each other. ^? 

Albanians were divided among the three, legally distinct religious 
communities. Rough estimates placed the Albanian population at over 
one million Muslims, 300,000 Orthodox, and 180,000 Catholics.“ 
Approximately 70 percent of Albanians identified with Islam and constituted 
the religious majority of the population in both regions. Catholic Albanians 
constituted some 10 percent of the Albanian population, concentrated in 
the north, with Orthodox forming 20 percent, mainly in the south. 

In line with three distinct faiths, Albanians fell under three separate 
religious hierarchies. The Sultan was the protector of the Muslims, which 
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he administered through his seyhiilislam, the chief Muslim religious 
official in the empire. Three literary languages generally formed part of 
the education of the Muslim elite. Ottoman Turkish served as the official 
language of administration, Arabic as the tongue of Islam and the Quran, 
and Persian as a popular language of poetry. Government schools did not 
offer Albanian as a language of instruction. 

Orthodox Albanians fell under the authority of the Rum Ecumenical 
Patriarch, whose residence was located in the Fener district of Istanbul. This 
patriarch controlled the Orthodox schools and churches in Albania, and 
Greek served as the sole medium for instruction and worship. Orthodox 
Albanians thus administratively belonged to the Rum community. 
Catholic Albanians fell under the protection of Austria-Hungary. A foreign 
clergy, either Italian or Austrian, directed the religious life of Catholic 
Albanians, as native priests were few in number. Catholic Albanians found 
it easier to express their distinct culture than their counterparts in Islam 
and Orthodoxy. The foreign clergy used Albanian in its religious schools 
and published some material in the Albanian language. Each religious 
community had its own powerful internal dynamic, driven in part by its 
geographic location. 

In addition to the three distinct faiths, the Sufi order of the Bektasiyye 
claimed many Albanian adherents, especially in Toskalık among the Tosks. 
Bektasism had been the official Sufi order (tarikat) of the Janissaries until 
the latter’s destruction in 1826. After destroying the Janissary Corps, 
Sultan Mahmud II suppressed the order as well, forcing the Bektasis to 
escape Istanbul; many of them settled in the distant region of Albania. 
Bektasis drank wine and de-emphasized fasting during Ramadan. Bektasi 
theology included a quasi-Trinitarian doctrine. The order's general religious 
tolerance proved conducive to fostering dialogue between Muslims and 
Christians. Bektasis, in that spirit, helped nurture Albanian culture and 
language in the confine of their monasteries.? In 1878, by one count, the 
Bektasiyye had twenty tekkes in Southern Albania.? 

Throughout the period of this study, Ottoman officials saw both unity 
and divisions among Albanian. They referred to them as "Albanians" 
(Arnavudlar) or “the Albanian people” (Arnavud kavmz), but also used the 
terms Tosks and Gegs. The Albanian regions were called Arnavudluk, but 
the designation of Toskal;k and Gegalik also occurred in the documents. 
Arnavudluk was a geographical designation, and kavim carried the meaning 
of a people in an ethnic sense, with kavimiyet meaning ethnicity. All these 
terms were essentially without political significance. In the early 1870s, 
Albanians had yet to expound and embrace the modern ideology of ethnic 
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nationalism. Albanian society was still very much divided into regions and 
social groups without a strong national consciousness. 


Land of the Tosks 

According to the Ottoman administrative system of the 1880s, 
Albanians claimed Toskalzk or Toskland as encompassing the sancaks of 
Ergiri, Preveze, Berat, and Yanya in the province of Yanya and the sancaks 
of Górice, Manastir, and Elbasan in the province of Manastir.“ Toskalık 
also divided into three parts, Toskalık, Laplik, and Camlik. Lapland (Laplık) 
comprised the areas of Delvine, Avlonya (Vloré), Tepedelen, Kurules, and 
Ergiri; Camland (Caml;£) encompassed Margalic, Aydonat, and Filat.? 
Unlike Gegalik, Toskaltk lacked a tribal society, an important distinction 
between the two regions. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, Toskalik, when compared 
to Gegalik, was much better integrated into the Ottoman imperial system 
and better connected to the outside world. A small number of wealthy 
Albanian Muslim families owned much of the countryside and possessed 
large estates. These landowning notables, called beys, formed the cornerstone 
of Ottoman rule in Southern Albania. Historically, Albanians provided the 
empire with some thirty grand vezirs, the vast majority of them Tosks. 
Ahmed Cevdet underscored the differences simply and a bit incorrectly: 
“Tosks perform every kind of service whereas Gegs are animal herders.” 

The Vlores and Vrionis, for example, possessed large estates in the 
fertile plain of Muzakia in the sancak of Berat. They exported most of their 
agricultural production to Italy. In addition to their economic power, both 
families exerted a powerful influence over the local administration." The 
Vlores traced their roots to Sinan Pasa, a famous Ottoman official of the 
sixteenth century. Three centuries later, the family still provided senior 
officials in the service of the empire. Avlonyali Mehmed Ferid Paga, for 
example, served as grand vezir from 14 January 1903 to 22 July 1908; his 
brother, Avlonyali Süreyya Bey, served as an economic advisor to Sultan 
Abdülhamid.^ The Vrionis, whose roots apparently went back to only the 
eighteenth century, possessed a similar record of service and influence.” 

As a class, the land notables derived their wealth from farming, mining, 
lumbering, and minor industry. They lived much like the traditional 
nobility in Europe, but on a smaller scale. In his collected papers, Ismail 


Kemal (1844-1919) described the “feudal-like” culture of his class: 


The chief elements in the education of a young Albanian of the period were 
horse riding, shooting, and hunting. At each of the four seasons, I was sent 
to make a horseback tour in the interior of the country, accompanied by my 
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two tutors and by young companions of my age, and with a numerous suite. 
On these occasions I visited the various villages and was the guest of the 
notables, and there were all kinds of festivities, especially the performance 
of the national dances, which formed a part of youthful education . . . Young 
men from the families of the notables were attached to the service of the 
chief family in the country in an entirely honorary capacity as part of their 
education or apprenticeship. This practice enabled them to take part in 
the events of the day, to learn manners and good breeding and to get [an] 
acquaintance with public affairs.” 


Such a practice of bonding the less-wealthy landowning families to the 
wealthy ones through patronage helped strengthen the cohesion in the 
ranks of this privileged class. 

Land notables ruled over the peasantry as feudal lords, often settling 
legal problems without recourse to normal government channels. The beys 
regarded themselves as patriarchs, serving as "the defender and counselor" 
over their peasants.’ They represented the peasant to government officials 
and settled minor disputes among the peasants in their own fashion. 
According to some statistics, between 50 to 60 percent of peasant earnings 
went to the landowner, in addition to the taxes owed to government officials. 
Such an arrangement left little for peasant subsistence. Oftentimes, several 
peasant families would share two or three rooms together amid squalor, 
malnutrition, and disease.” 

Many an outsider viewed Tosk society as divided essentially into two 
classes, the “oppressor” (zalim) and the “oppressed” (mazlum)? This view 
was both simplistic and erroneous, especially during the Hamidian period. 
Towns in Toskaltk, as well as in Manastir and Kosova, experienced the 
slow growth of an Albanian middle class of artisans, merchants, lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, and government officials. Members from the middle class 
gradually joined with some beys to form an intellectual class committed to 
a linguistic and cultural awakening.” 

In the 1880s, Yanya province was composed of some 650,000 inhabitants 
divided among the four sancaks of Yanya, Ergiri, Berat, and Preveze. 
Orthodox Christians formed a majority of the province’s population, split 
mainly between Greeks and Albanians, but with pockets of Vlachs living in 
the province as well. According to some sources, Albanians formed upwards 
of three-fourths of the Muslim population. Muslims were a majority in 
the sancaks of Berat and Ergiri, while Christians outnumbered the other 
confessions in Yanya and Preveze. Ottoman officials seemed to regard most 
Orthodox in the province of Yanya as Albanian in ethnicity, even though 
many of them spoke Greek.” Yanya, the provincial and commercial capital, 
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was heavily Christian. Other important towns included Berat, Ergiri, and 
Avlonya. 

The Ottoman Greek community rivaled the Albanian beys for 
economic dominance in the province of Yanya. Here, Greek financial 
power concentrated in towns where Greeks owned more than their share of 
business establishments and engaged in trade and money lending, the latter 
a very profitable profession. Greece, an independent country since 1830, 
provided financial and diplomatic support for the fostering of Hellenization 
throughout Southern Albania. To carry out its self-appointed civilizing 
mission in Toskalık, Athens relied on its consulates located in Yanya, 
Preveze, Ergiri, Berat, Lorus, and Avlonya?* Greece wanted to expand its 
borders into Toskalzk, and an undetermined number of Ottoman Greeks 
harbored "the Great Idea" (Megale Idea) in their hearts, the dream of a 
restored Byzantine Empire with Constantinople as its capital. 

Yanya was perhaps the most important town in Toskalik. It served as the 
provincial capital and thus exhibited a relatively strong European presence. 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, France, and Britain maintained consulates here 
through which they generated their foreign interests in the region. Italy and 
Austria-Hungary were especially engaged in Southern Albania and thus 
often found themselves in competition with each other. Both Rome and 
Vienna sought to strengthen their control over the Adriatic Sea through a 
dominant position in Albania. 

In terms of population composition, the provincial capital of Yanya 
reflected, in many ways, the religious and linguistic diversity of Istanbul, 
but in a microcosmic form. Estimates for the town's population in the 1880s 
ranged from 19,000 to 35,000. Muslims formed a minority in the town. 
The Rum Orthodox millet outnumbered the Muslim population, but the 
town also contained small Jewish and Vlach communities. Yanya contained 
thirty mosques, six churches, two synagogues, and three tekkes.’ 

Greek prominence was palpable upon arrival in the town, and it had 
a history. J. C. Hobhouse Broughton noted the wealth and cosmopolitan 
character of the town's rich Greek merchants during his travels in 1809 and 
1810: *Many of the better sort pass three or four years in the merchant- 
houses of Trieste, Genoa, Leghorn, Venice, and Vienna, which, in addition 
to the education they receive in the schools of their city where they learn 
French and Italian, give them a competent knowledge of the most diffused 
languages, and adds to the ease and urbanity of their address.?? Yanya 
remained the principal city of economic activity in 7oskal;k during the 
1850s,? and Greeks maintained their prominent place throughout the 
period of this study. 
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In both the town and province of Yanya, Ottoman Greeks supported 
an educational system superior to that of the state schools. Zossimaia 
Gymnasium symbolized the power and influence of the Greek community 
in the province. Its reputation for providing the best education in the 
region attracted Muslims from prominent families throughout Southern 
Albania. Among its prominent Albanian graduates stood Ismail Kemal 
(first president of independent Albania), Avlonyali Mehmed Ferid Pasa 
(grand vezir, 1903-08), the two Frashéri brothers Semseddin Sami and 
Naim, and Davud Şükrü Efendi (an educator) from Gegaltk. 

Albanian and Greek cultures dominated most of Toskalık. Writing 
of his limited travels in Albania in the second decade of the nineteenth 
century, Broughton discovered that many Albanians appeared competent 
in speaking Greek but were more limited in their knowledge of Turkish. 
At the time, Tepedelenli Ali Pasa, the Albanian despot of Yanya, who 
reigned from 1788 to 1822, “used Greek for all his courtly dealings." 
Then, as late as 1901, nearly a century later, a government official in the 
education ministry reported, “a majority of Albanians do not know the 
Ottoman language. 2 Even for the upper and middle classes in Albanian 
society, it was easier to speak Albanian at home and Greek in school and 
either one in public than resort to the official language of the relatively 
small number of Turkish officials in the locality. Such an environment left 
limited opportunity for the local population to develop a literary mastery 
of Ottoman Turkish. 

In fact, Semseddin Sami began his distinguished publishing career 
conscious of his own weakness in the Ottoman Turkish language. Others 
growing up in Southern Albania shared a similar difficulty in learning 
the language of government. Mehmed Esad [Bülkant], for example, was 
born in the town of Yanya in 1862. After seventeen years residence in 
the provincial capital, Esad went on to Manastir to attend the military 
school. Once there, he found his Ottoman Turkish inadequate for serious 
studies and so he took extra lessons to strengthen his language competence. 
Reflecting back on his upbringing, Esad noted in his personal file, with a 
bit of exaggeration, how little Turkish had been used in daily life among 
the locals in Yanya: "It was as if virtually no Muslim knew Turkish in 
Yanya."** After polishing his knowledge of Ottoman Turkish, Esad went 
on to a very successful military career in the empire. During the Balkan 
Wars in 1912-13, he defended Yanya for over six months, and then in 1915, 
he commanded Ottoman forces in the famous defense at Gallipoli. Esad 
eventually retired as a general during the Republic era. 

The Ottoman Turkish language held minimal sway in Yanya province, 
whereas the Greek and Albanian languages clearly dominated the social 
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and economic life. Albanians occupied all levels of the bureaucracy. As a 
result, locals could use Albanian in their dealings with the government. 
In the countryside, Albanian peasants most likely knew only their native 
tongue, especially if they were Muslim. In fact, in the early 1870s, Ottoman 
officials published two pages of the official provincial gazette in the 
Albanian language in recognition of the dominant tongue.® In a similar 
fashion, the Greek Orthodox peasantry had little need to use Turkish. 

Government officials, unlike the locals, had to know Turkish. But those 
who entered the bureaucracy often brought with them some knowledge of 
local languages. The General Register (Sicill- Umumi) is a collection of 
some 190 volumes of biographical material on government officials whose 
lives spanned the last hundred years of the empire. A cursory look at three 
randomly selected volumes reveals the multi-lingual dimension of provincial 
life. The earliest date of birth was 1239 H/1823. Some officials, born much 
later, served into the Second Constitutional Period (1908-18). The formative 
period in their upbringing, ranging from age three to ten, included the years 
1825 to 1878, thus coinciding with Semseddin Sami’s lifetime. 

Of fifty-six individuals born in Albanian regions of the empire, including 
Yanya province, only five appeared of Christian background; the remainder 
were Muslims. Twenty-nine officials, which counted just over half, claimed 
some competence in Greek; twenty did so for at least one Slavic language. 
Overall, forty-two out of fifty-six individuals transcended Muslim- 
Christian differences to claim competency in a language spoken by someone 
from another religion. Specifically, Muslims knew some Greek or a Slavic 
language.^5 This multi-lingual capability attested to at least a modicum 
of communal dialogue across religious boundaries. It reflected a cultural 
pluralism present not only in Yanya, but also in Manastir and Kosova. 

The province of Manastir consisted of over 750,000 inhabitants living 
in the five sancaks of Manastir, Debre, Elbasan, Górice, and Serfice. Tosk 
Albanians, both Muslim and Orthodox, concentrated in the sancaks of 
Elbasan, Górice, and Manastir, with the former two being heavily Albanian 
in composition and the latter less so.” A number of villages between Elbasan 
and Berat, an area known as Spat, contained Crypto-Christians- Muslims 
outwardly, but privately practicing Christians, mainly Orthodox. Debre, 
although a part of Manastir province, belonged to Gegalzk. 

Manastir was the provincial capital with over 30,000 inhabitants, which 
included Albanians, Turks, Greeks, Bulgarians, Vlachs, Serbs, and Jews. 
The town had twenty-four mosques, five churches, and nine synagogues. 
Manastir contained a military high school and the headquarters for an army 
corps.^ Other major towns with sizeable Albanian populations included 
Ohrid, Górice, and Elbasan. In the last two decades of the nineteenth 
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century, Górice turned into a center of Albanian educational activity. A 
town of some 18,000 residents, it contained two mosques, a tekke, and four 
churches.” 

The internal situation in Manastir province as a whole was much more 
complicated than in the other three provinces. No one ethnic community 
dominated provincial life there. Turks, Albanians, Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Vlachs, Armenians, and Jews all played a role in shaping the province’s 
internal pulse. Unlike Yanya, Manastir contained a large Slavic population, 
including Bulgarians, Serbs, and Macedonians. A Greek presence was 
noted in southern towns especially. 

By the 1870s, a new combustible element entered into Manastir 
provincial life, Bulgarian nationalism. In large measure owing to Russian 
activism, the Ottoman government permitted in 1870 the creation of 
the Bulgarian Exarchate, independent of the Rum Patriarch. Ottoman 
Bulgarians now gained the status of a religious community or millet, 
and with it the important right to their own liturgy and schools in the 
Bulgarian language instead of the Greek tongue. The Exarchate comprised 
most of present day Bulgaria and areas as far west as Veles in Macedonia 
and as far north as Nis. Moreover, the Exarchate could expand its area 
of control whenever two-thirds of the local Christian population desired 
to be under its authority. This legal arrangement set the stage for rivalry 
between the Bulgarians and Greeks for control of schools and churches. 
Any Bulgarian expansion naturally occurred at the expense of the Rum 
Ecumenical Patriarch, the Ottoman Greek community, and Greece. By 
1876, the Bulgarian Exarchate extended as far as Debre and Ohrid.” 
Manastir would form a tinderbox by the end of the nineteenth century, 
with Muslim Albanians often caught in the crossfire. Ottoman Serbs faced 
a similar dilemma as they sought millet status as well. No substantive 
theological dispute defined these communal struggles; it was very much a 
question of power and culture. 

Overall, Tosk society in Southern Albania was better integrated into 
the empire than its Geg counterpart in the North. In the South, Tosk 
Albanians furnished the Ottoman elites, including top positions in the 
bureaucracy and the military. Despite the integration, Toskalik also 
exhibited a regionalism. Matters were starkly different in Gegalık, the 
unruly part of Albania. 


Land of the Gegs 

Albanians claimed that Gegal;& comprised two sancaks, that of Iskodra 
and Durag (Durrës) from the province of Iskodra; the sancaks of Yenipazar 
(Novi Pazar), Ipek (Pec/Peja), Pristine (Pristina), Prizren, and Uskiip 
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(Skopje) in Kosova vilayet; and the sancak of Debre (Debàr) from Manastir 
province. Geg Albanians generally lived in mountainous areas and fell 
under tribal organizations. What the Gegs lacked in overall education and 
integration, they more than made up for in firepower and autonomy. This 
stark contrast in societies gave an importance to Gegalik different from 
that of Toskalik. Many Ottoman officials, however, viewed Geg Albanians, 
especially the highlanders, as more of a burden, rather than an asset, for 
the empire. The term "wild" (vahsi) was a common depiction of Geg 
Albanians. 

In the 1880s, the province of Iskodra contained a population between 
200,000 and 300,000 that was divided between the two sancaks of Iskodra 
and Durac. Roman Catholics formed a majority in the former, Muslims 
in the latter. Overall, Albanians overwhelmingly constituted an ethnic 
majority, most likely over 90 percent. Iskodra, an Albanian town situated 
770 kilometers from Istanbul and twenty-three from the Adriatic Sea, was 
the provincial capital. One estimate in the 1880s placed the number of its 
residents at 37,000. Approximately three-quarters of the town's inhabitants 
identified themselves as Muslims, the remainder as Christians. Except for 
a few hundred Orthodox, Roman Catholics formed the largest Christian 
denomination."! In part because of their location near the border with the 
autonomous principality of Montenegro, the townspeople were exempt 
from regular military service and paid fewer taxes than urban dwellers in 
other parts of the empire.” 

In the province of Igkodra, Catholic Albanians fared much better on 
the language and education questions than their co-nationals elsewhere. In 
1855, the Vatican signed a concordat with Austria establishing an Austrian 
protectorate over the Catholic community, and both the Jesuits and 
Franciscans became active in the province. In 1859-60, Vienna gained the 
Sublime Porte's (Office ofthe Grand Vezir) approval for the establishment of 
a small pontifical seminary in the town of Igkodra. In 1861, the Franciscans 
founded their own seminary and monastery for training a native clergy. 
Over the next fifteen years, Catholic Albanians in the town of Iskodra 
benefited from the establishment of primary and secondary schools and 
from the publication of religious tracts in the Albanian language, which 
helped preserve and strengthen the Catholic faith. The Franciscans also 
maintained a small hospital with forty beds, and the order of St. Vincent de 
Paul carried on charitable services among the poor.” Austria, meanwhile, 
provided subsidies for schools and churches. The money helped train a 
small native clergy and run schools using the Albanian language, thus 
permitting the development of an Albanian literature. By subsidizing 
schools and parishes and fostering the training of a native priesthood, the 
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Habsburgs hoped to exert influence among Catholic Albanians. Italy also 
tried to compete with Austria for influence. 

Ottoman control proved minimal or nonexistent outside the few towns 
and valleys in the province. In the mountains, the Albanian Malisors 
(highlanders) lived in virtual autonomy according to their own tribal law. 
In theory, they were to provide irregular troops under their own banners 
in lieu of regular military service and the payment of certain taxes. That 
practice was often wanting, however. Additionally, few tribesmen possessed 
the ability to read or write. 

With minimal if any government control, Malisors settled their own 
tribal matters according to the Law of Lek Dukadjin, named after a Norman 
prince who ruled the northern region from 1459 to 1479 and codified the 
customary laws of the mountains.” According to tribal law, for example, 
thieves had to pay fines in proportion to the amount stolen. In cases of 
murder, the general principle of “a head for a head" (koka per kóke) obliged 
the victim's relatives to resort to “blood vengeance" (gjakmarje). As noted by 
a European who lived among the tribesmen, albeit with some exaggeration: 
“The soul of a slain man never rests till blood has been taken for it.” 
Clearly, the Malisors lived according to their own laws and traditions and 
experienced limited Ottoman control. They viewed government officials 
as representing a threat to their tribal way of life, leaving it to their tribal 
chiefs to negotiate the complex world of Ottoman politics. 

Such a situation was far from ideal for Istanbul. Ottoman officials 
generally found the blood vengeance a most troubling tradition. Scholarly 
estimates for the end of the Ottoman period have placed the number 
of murders from the vendetta as high as 19 percent of all male deaths, 
most likely making the practice the greatest cause of death among men. 
In neighboring Western Kosova, some 600 Albanians died yearly from 
feuds out of a population of 50,000.” Given such high figures, Ottoman 
officials understandably regarded the blood feud as barbaric. Moreover, its 
continued practice tragically underscored the lack of Ottoman control over 
a segment of its population. In his ninety-six-page memorandum on the 
sancak of Igkodra submitted in the late 1880s but based in good measure 
on his experiences from an earlier sojourn, Ahmed Cevdet described his 
subject thus: “The region of Albania is extremely rugged and its people are 
wild (vahsi) and brave (cesur).””8 In 1880, one Englishman, after a brief visit 
through Gegalzk, captured the frustrating situation confronting Ottoman 
officials in the Iskodra sancak, reporting: “Indeed, the government is very 
weak here, neither feared nor respected —merely tolerated." ? 

Much attention has been focused on the Malisors and the complexity 
of their society. The largest political unit among the Malisors was the fis 
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(tribe). A fis controlled a specific area of land and prohibited non-members 
from ownership. In theory, each fis received its tribal identity by claiming 
descent from a historical or legendary male, although several tribes claimed 
a common ancestor. Exogamy reinforced the patrilineal mythology of the 
fis, although at least one tribe, the Grude, allowed intermarriage between 
tribes. Variations were present in political organization as well. A bayraktar 
(standard-bearer) headed a jis. Although one bayraktar usually led a fis, 
several larger or more important tribes had two or more standard-bearers. 
The bayraktar acted as an arbitrator in disputes and led the fis in battle. The 
office was hereditary. Its holder, however, had to summon the “council of 
elders” (plak) in order to reach decisions binding on all members of the fis.*° 


2. Igkodra and the surrounding mountains. 


Three major geographical areas divided the Malisors in the sancak of 
Iskodra. Five large and several smaller fises lived in the Great Mountain 
(Maltsia e Madhe) located east, northeast of the provincial capital. Upon 
mobilization for war, the Ottoman government recognized the senior 
bayraktar of the Hoti fis as the chief of the combined military force." 
The tribes in this region were generally of mixed religious affiliation. 
Approximately 500 households in the Hoti were Roman Catholic; only 
twenty-three were Muslim, including that of the bayraktar. Klement had 
500 Catholic and fifty Muslim households. The other major three were 
more evenly split. Skrel had 320 Catholic and 180 Muslim households; 
Kastrati 300 and 200; and Grude 225 and 225 respectively. Of the three 
smaller tribes, one was religiously mixed, the second all Catholic, and the 
third all Muslim.” When combined with three smaller fis, the Ottoman 
war ministry expected to mobilize 6,200 rifles from these people for war.? 
Naturally, the numbers varied over time. 

A second group of seven fis inhabited Maltsia e Vogel or the Little 
Mountain, the area just south of the Great Mountain. These tribesmen 
were exclusively Catholic. The more famous ones included Shale, Shosh, 
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Toplana, and Nikaj. The Shale claimed four bayraktars. The Shosh, on their 
part, drew a special distinction for being in possession of the legendary 
rock of Lek Dukadjin. The Toplana had the reputation among the Malisor 
as being the wildest Catholic f/s owing to the exceptional number of deaths 
resulting among their people from blood feuds.** According to Ottoman 
figures, these fises consisted of 1,250 households and were expected to 
mobilize 2,500 men for the empire. 

Theall Catholic Merdita (Mirdite) occupied the third major geographical 
area in the sancak of Igkodra. This fis had five bayraktars, each responsible 
for “an administrative unit” (nahiye). According to Ahmed Cevdet, the 
Ottoman government expected the Merdita with approximately 2,500 
households to provide some 5,000 irregular troops upon notice. A 
general assembly of the tribe met regularly in the village of Orosh to decide 
issues of tribal importance. The head of the Gjomarkaj family served at 
the same time as the hereditary prince for the Merdita with the official 
title of "Prince Lord" (Prenk Paga). In addition to the princely family, the 
Franciscan Abbot held some sway among the tribesmen. The Merdita was 
the most powerful tribe in the entire province and fiercely independent. 
According to Alexandre Degrand, who served as consul in Iskodra from 
1893 to 1899, only seven outsiders visited Orosh in the last twenty years; 
one of them was the vali (governor) of the province. 

Many tribes were religiously mixed, including both Catholics and 
Muslims, while one fis had an Orthodox-Muslim mix. This religious 
diversity led Ottoman officials to conclude that tribal loyalties among the 
Albanian highlanders dominated over religious affiliations. Such was the 
conventional wisdom. Highlighting examples of households with both 
Catholic and Muslim members, Ahmed Cevdet assessed that "tribalism" 
(kavmiyet ve asabiyet) constituted more important forces than religion 
among the Malisors.5* For additional evidence, he cited the practice of 
Christians possessing four wives, marrying the first woman in church and 
the others before an imam (a Muslim leader in prayer). On the Islamic side of 
the ledger, Muslim Malisors ignored the Islamic practice of circumcision.” 
Tribalism thus carried a negative meaning, for it resisted what normally 
passed for civilization and orthodoxy. 

Mary Edith Durham, who lived for years with the highlanders, echoed 
Ahmed Cevdet’s analysis when she wrote of the Malisors: “Tribal instinct 
is far stronger than Church law."?? Even though all Catholic, the Merdita 
appeared driven more by tribal customs and loyalties than by religious 
identity and dogma. Writing of his World War II experiences among the 
Albanians, Julian Emery, a British officer, underscored the strong tribal 
identity of the Merdita under the cloak of religion: “For the Merdita, 
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Christianity is, above all, an expression of nationalism; and the elevation 
of the Host that day appeared to me less as an act of faith than a gesture of 
defiance against the foreign invader marching under the banner yesterday 
of Islam, now of Communism."?' Apparently, tribal loyalties dominated 
over any national, Albanian identity. 

In terms of strategic assets, government estimates placed the overall 
military strength of the Malisors in the sancak of Igkodra at over 30,000 
men, a figure that naturally changed over time?? Whatever the actual 
number, most Ottoman officials, like Ahmed Cevdet Pasa, viewed the 
Albanians as thus having enough military force to defeat Montenegro 
almost on their own efforts with limited government assistance. This 
assessment led Ahmed Cevdet to recommend the establishment of a local 
militia incorporating both Muslims and Catholics, but nothing came of 
his proposal.” 

Despite the autonomy of the Malisors in general, the Ottoman 
government did establish some influence over the tribes to varying degrees. 
During his governorship (1856-58), Menemenli Mustafa Pasa created the 
Committee for the Mountains of Iskodra (/skodra Cibali Komisyonu). The 
governor selected from among the town notables the head of this committee 
who took the title of “chief” (sergerde) and commanded the tribes in war. 
Each fis sent representatives to this committee. These individuals gained the 
title “head of a company" (bölükbaşı), lived in town, and received a salary 
from the government. Only those tribes closest to the town of Iskodra 
participated on the committee.” 

Dealing with the Malisors proved no easy task for Ottoman officials. 
Each tribe had its own history and dynamic. Inter-tribal relations varied 
among the numerous fises. A few gained fame for their regular feuds. A 
couple fises were so warlike that they instilled instant fear among their 
brethren. Few Albanians, for example, dared to venture into Nikaj 
territory; that fis had the reputation of following neither its own elders nor 
the Law of Lek Dukadjin.? Variations existed among the highlanders with 
regard to bloodguilt. The Merdita, for example, restricted it to the actual 
offender, while the Shale included males of the household as fair game.”° 
These injunctions could change over time. Thus, the Ottoman governor 
faced a difficult task in dealing with diverse practices among the Malisors. 

South of Igkodra, the sancak of Durag possessed a very fertile plain called 
Zadrima that extended from the mountain of the Merdita to the river 
Drin. Here, a few powerful Albanian landowners dominated the political 
life of the area. In particular, the Toptanis controlled the region around the 
towns of Kruye and Tiran. They claimed descent from the Topia family 
that had ruled northern Albania when the Ottoman troops first arrived in 
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the fourteenth century. Toptanis ran a good part of the sancak of Durac 
like a personal fiefdom. Family holdings were approximately 123,000 
acres. Some landowning beys retained small private armies, between 200 
and 500 men, to protect their economic interests and to accompany them 
as bodyguards when they traveled.” The beys here had much in common 
with their counterparts in Toskalık, forming a class of landowners that 
integrated well into the Ottoman political system. 

Local rivals of the Toptanis were four Muslim families in the kaza of 
Mat, which formed part of the province of Manastir. Ahmed Bey Zog, the 
future king of independent Albania, came from one of these four families, 
the Zogoglu. The future kings grandfather and father were pasas or senior 
officials, and the young Zog received his education at the prestigious 
Galatasaray Lycée in Istanbul. Tensions and competition defined the 
relationship between the Toptani and the Zogoglu families.”® 

To the east of Iskodra, the province of Kosova differed significantly from 
its neighboring vilayet. Much larger in territory and population, Kosova 
comprised a more ethnically diverse population of close to 650,000. Here, 
the Ottoman Empire faced more serious external and internal threats to 
its sovereignty than in Iskodra. In comparison to Montenegro, Serbia— 
though also a principality under nominal Ottoman suzerainty— possessed 
a much larger population, five million to a mere 350,000, with an obvious 
greater capability for war-making. 

In addition to a more powerful neighbor, Kosova contained a diverse 
population differentiated along both ethnic and religious lines: mainly 
Albanian Muslim versus Serb Orthodox. Provincial records for 1887 
claimed Albanians formed over half the province's population, concentrated 
in the sancaks of Pristine, Prizren, and Ipek. Üsküp, Yenipazar, and Taslica 
(Pljevlja) formed the other sancaks with a smaller proportion of Albanians 
living there.” Uskiip was the provincial capital, with Pristine (population 
10,000), Prizren, Ipek, and Mitrovice (Mitrovica) standing out as the 
other major towns. The Albanian fis system dominated the western half 
of Kosova. Yakova (Gjakové) near Ipek had eight tribes; the vast majority 
of tribesmen were Muslim. Luma near Prizren possessed five fises, almost 
entirely Muslim.” Ipek also had Crypto-Christians, but of Catholic 
persuasion. 

Kosovar Malisors had similar privileges to their counterparts in Igkodra. 
In return for military service as irregular troops, Albanian tribesmen paid 
no taxes and dodged military conscription. With Ottoman rule here either 
minimal or nonexistent, government officials had to ingratiate themselves 
with local cliques in order to exert any authority. Many Ottoman officials, 
like their counterparts in Iskodra, disliked the degree of autonomy exercised 
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by Albanian highlanders, who settled crimes among themselves according 
to their own mountain law.'?! 

As mentioned earlier, Kosova represented a more ethnically and 
religiously heterogeneous province than Igkodra.? A sizeable number of 
Bosnian Muslims lived in the province, especially in Yenipazar sancak, and 
several of these Bosnians were prominent landowners as well. Their native 
language was Slavic. Circassians also bolstered the Muslim population in 
the province, but their roots were in the Caucasus. In 1864, the Ottoman 
Empire had settled Circassian refugees there from Russia. By the 1890s, 
they numbered some 6,000, providing the empire with auxiliary troops 
upon demand, and thereby making them a valuable asset despite their 
small number. Muslim Albanians, for their part, formed a majority of the 
provinces population, including an important segment of the landowning 
and urban-professional classes in the major towns. 

On the Christian side of the ledger, the Serb Orthodox community 
constituted the largest Christian group in the northern half of Kosova, 
forming a majority in the eastern areas. No more than several thousand 
Orthodox Vlachs inhabited the province. Bulgarians occupied the 
southern half of Kosova. Orthodox Serbs fell under the authority of the 
Rum Ecumenical Patriarch. A Rum metropolitan, often a Greek, resided 
in Pristine and shepherded the province’s Orthodox flock. Prizren had a 
seminary with approximately one hundred seminarians, a fair number 
coming from Montenegro. 

By the 1860s, the Belgrade government was engaged in pursuing, with 
some consistency, a more active policy of supporting its Serb brethren in 
Kosova. In addition, Serbia became more earnest in sending teachers to the 
province, sponsoring scholarships for Ottoman Serbs to study in Belgrade, 
and providing subsidies to help support Serb schools. On the adult side, 
Serbian cultural clubs were active in the major towns with sizable Serb 
populations. Untold numbers of Serbs harbored the dream of the eventual 
incorporation of Kosova into Greater Serbia. Kosovar Albanians thus 
confronted in Serbia a similar strategic situation to that faced by Tosk 
Albanians in Yanya with respect to Greece. Both Albanian groups found 
a neighboring state willing to protect and enhance the position of its 
co-nationals in the Ottoman Empire. In each region, Christian schools 
attracted Muslim students. In Kosova, it was the Serb schools drawing 
Muslim Albanians. 

An important Geg tribal grouping lived in the sancak of Debre, an 
unruly area with a population of some 200,000 that belonged to the 
province of Manastir. The town of Debre numbered 20,000 inhabitants 
and had nine mosques, five tekkes, ten medreses, one secondary and eleven 
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primary (government) schools, one church, three Christian primary 
schools, and 420 shops. An Ottoman division was also located in the town. 
Here the Albanian tribes, known as “the Tigers of Debre,” dominated both 
the mountains and much of the valley, intimidating the peasantry and 
landowners. These Malisors governed themselves according to the Law of 
Skenderbey, the fifteenth-century chieftain who led a major revolt against 
Ottoman rule. Matija, the largest tribe, numbered some 1,200 households. 
Debre fises were mainly Muslim, some two-to-one, and noted for the 
custom of “the besa and blood feud.” 

In addition to their general lack of education and integration, Albanian 
Malisors possessed military power and lived in virtual autonomy, jealously 
guarding their tribal privileges and loyalties above all else. The central 
government could not ignore them, even though most Malisors lived more 
on the periphery of the empire in the Balkans. When they revolted and 
descended into the plains and towns of Kosova, then the state became 
seriously concerned with security. When faced with external military 
threats, especially war, Istanbul turned to the Malisors for manpower and 
weapons, but responses were mixed. Finally, foreign intrigue by European 
powers, such as Austria-Hungary and Italy, increased the importance of 
the Malisors. 

Ottoman officials saw a tension between the mountain Albanian 
tribesmen and those Albanians and others living in the valleys and towns. 
Tribesmen periodically raided or clashed with the sedentary population 
in the valleys. Officials sometimes described this dynamic as a tension 
between two ways of life, one in the mountains and the other in the valleys. 
In this ongoing conflict, Christians and Muslims sometimes drew together 
on each side to support a common way of life. 

Besa as an institution clearly played an important role in Malisor society, 
one truly worthy of presentation on the Ottoman stage. Tribes took oaths to 
join forces against the Ottoman government, and in this sense besa served 
to maintain tribal autonomy. Moreover, besa was used to regulate inter- 
and intra-tribal affairs. The Ottoman government, for its part, resorted to 
besas as a means of co-opting tribes in support of state policies or in sealing 
agreements.'” Besa thus was certainly a much more complicated Albanian 
institution than depicted in Semseddin Sami’s play. 


Conclusion 

Images of Albanians in Ottoman society ran the broad spectrum from a 
generally loyal people with a history of service and sacrifice for the empire 
to one of a wild, rebellious, and untrustworthy ethnic group. Ignoring any 
negatives, Semseddin Sami, instead, chose to write Besa yahud Ahde Vefa 
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for the purpose of presenting the Albanian people in a most positive light to 
the Ottoman public. He painted a rather idealized picture of a people with 
noble attributes, such as fidelity to one's word, honor, and self-sacrifice—a 
people who had shed much blood for the Ottoman state. As a theatrical 
production, the play represented a strong cultural assertion of Albanian 
ethnic identity presented in Istanbul to an Ottoman public. Meanwhile, in 
Albania, the people, too, asserted their distinctiveness whenever they spoke 
in their native language, wore their native dress, or practiced their native 
traditions. Moreover, non-Albanian Ottomans were made fully cognizant 
of Albanian-ness when they observed the above practices. 

Inplacingtheplay within thecontextofhistime, Semseddin Samidepicted 
two vatans. The general or Ottoman vatan represented a supranational 
identity and bond linking all the various peoples of the empire together 
under the banner of Ottomanism as defined by the Tanzimat reforms. The 
special vatan represented the motherland of a kavim or a people based on 
"ethnicity-nationality" (kavmiyet), in this case Albania. Semseddin Sami 
viewed the two vatans as different sides of the same coin, and this was 
consistent with Ottoman unity, which included ethnic diversity. In his 
introduction, Semseddin Sami had implied Ottoman literature needed to 
give more attention to the empire's different native cultures. He certainly 
expected greater expression of Albanian-ness by the Albanian people. 

Yet Albania and Albanian society were much more complex than 
the idealized picture painted in Besa yahud Ahde Vefa. Şemseddin Sami 
understood this reality. In addition to a history of service and sacrifice for 
din ve devlet ve vatan, Albanians also possessed a rich record of rebellions 
against government authority. Ahmed Cedvet caught the latter image when 
he depicted the Albanians as a *wild" people. Moreover, other loyalties 
in the kavim appeared much stronger than any Albanian patriotism. 
"Tribalism" (asabiyet) emphasized the tribe over the larger ethnic group. 
Differences between Toskalik ve Gegalik encouraged regionalism. Religious, 
social, and economic factors shaped individual interests and outlooks as 
well. Given the diversity in Albanian society, Semseddin Sami no doubt 
sought to instill a national identity and pride among fellow Albanians, but 
his primary audience was the larger Ottoman educated circles. 

Within four years after Besa yahud Ahde Vefas performance on stage, 
the Ottoman Empire rather suddenly and unexpectedly experienced a 
major crisis, one that directly affected Albania and Albanians. In response, 
Albanian intellectuals and activists sought to rally Albanians in defense 
of the Albanian vatan and in the process to define clearly the place of the 
Albanian Eagle under the Ottoman Crescent. Their efforts would test the 
commitment of Albanians to their Albania. 
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A RUDE AWAKENING 


The Albanian Unionist Committee [Arnavud Heyet-i Ittibadiye] . . . has de- 
cided to erect a barrier [sed] against the penetration of Slavism [Zs/avlzk] and 
Greekism [Yunanzlik] into Albania. 

—Semseddin Sami, 1878! 


Against this hostility and enmity, we [Albanians] found ourselves in defense 
of the rights of [our] ethnicity-nationality. [/sbu husumet ve bedhahliga karşı 
miidafaa-1 hukuk-u kavmiyette bulunduk.] 

—Pashko Vasa, 1880? 


The events of 1878 proved a rude awakening to Ottomans in general 
and Albanians in particular. In the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, Russia 
decisively defeated the Ottoman Empire in battle, forcing the sultan to 
capitulate. After having trounced Ottoman forces en route, the invading 
Russian army advanced to within artillery range of Istanbul. The Russian 
tsar, consequently, dictated the terms of the Treaty of San Stefano to 
the sultan, terms that required the Ottomans to cede large tracts of the 
territory in Rumeli and Anatolia. Albanians, on their part, faced the loss of 
land in both Southern and Northern Albania to neighboring Balkan states. 
Clearly the war had suddenly exposed major Ottoman vulnerabilities 
and seemingly left the Albanian community at the mercy of European 
diplomacy when the Great Powers intervened to adjudicate the situation. 
As the Ottoman state stood essentially defenseless while the Great Powers 
gathered in Berlin to determine its fate, Albanians began organizing at the 
local level to prevent the loss of Albanian lands. To be effective in their 
efforts, however, they needed to present a united front, especially to the 
Great Powers. Albanianism emerged as a program and ideology in this 
context of resistance and dialogue. A part of that communication took 
place in Istanbul; a part occurred in Albania. 


The Eastern Crisis of 1875-78 
In July 1875, the largely Christian peasantry in Herzegovina revolted 
against tax collectors determined on collecting their dues despite the bad 
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harvest of the previous summer, and the revolt quickly spread to neighboring 
Bosnia. The violence resulted in numerous deaths of Christians, thereby 
drawing the attention of the European Powers, who applied pressure on 
the Ottoman government to institute reforms in rapid fashion. Diplomatic 
activity, however, moved slowly into 1876, when in the spring, areas in 
Bulgaria suddenly revolted as well. Europe reverberated again, this time 
with press reports and political cartoons of Ottoman soldiers massacring 
Christians in Bulgaria. Atrocities performed by Christian Bulgarians 
against Muslim civilians received scant coverage in European newspapers. 

Then on 2 July 1876, almost a full year after the first unrest, Serbia and 
Montenegro took advantage of Ottoman woes to declare war. Despite the 
domestic unrest, the Ottoman army easily and soundly defeated the Slavic 
countries by the end of September. Faced with the possibility of Ottoman 
troops invading Serbia, Russia forced an armistice in November, and German 
Chancellor Otto von Bismarck helped convene an international conference 
in Istanbul slated for the end of December to reach some resolution to 
the Balkan crisis. Ottoman victories on the battlefield seemingly left the 
Istanbul government in a stronger position in negotiations. 

Meanwhile, Ottoman reformers led by Grand Vezir Ahmed Sefik 
Midhat Pasa (1822-84) used the crisis to push for the establishment 
of a constitutional monarchy. While a commission worked to draft a 
constitution, provincial and district councils selected electors in November 
who, in turn, chose deputies for a parliament. On 23 December 1876, 
Midhat Pasa promulgated the “Fundamental Law” (Kanun-i Esasi), the 
first modern constitution in the empire’s history. The document established 
a parliament consisting of two houses, a Chamber of Deputies and a 
Chamber of Notables, with the number of deputies fixed at one deputy 
for fifty thousand males of Ottoman nationality. Parliament officially 
opened on 19 March 1877. Midhat Pasa expected the new constitutional 
government would strengthen the reform movement of the Tanzimat as 
well as arrest European meddling in Ottoman internal affairs. Neither 
expectation bore fruit. 

The Constitution embodied Ottomanism as its official policy, something 
that was underscored by various deputies on different occasions. On 4 
April 1877, for example, a Christian deputy, Vasilaki Efendi, quoted the 
two important articles of the Fundamental Law in this regard. Article 8 
declared, “All individuals of the Empire are, without distinction, called 
Ottomans whatever their religion or sect.” Article 17 upheld that “All 
Ottomans are equal before the law and equal in rights and duties regardless 
of religion or sect"? Three weeks later, Ahmed Muhtar Pasa, a deputy from 
Erzurum, offered an erroneous interpretation of history to enshrine the 
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state ideology of Ottomanism: "We did not just now become Ottomans. 
For six hundred years we [have been] the sons of Osman [the founder of the 
ruling dynasty], we are Ottomans. Our benefactor, the padişah, has, as an 
act of piety, repeated in the Fundamental Law this name of Ottomanism." 
Subsequent events would demonstrate the padisah acted more out of Islamic 
rather than Ottoman considerations. 

As Istanbul grappled with constitutional government, a problem emerged 
with the Catholic Merdita. During the war, Montenegro tried to draw the 
Albanian tribes into rebellion. Ottoman officials in Iskodra, meanwhile, 
attempted negotiations with Prenk Bib Doda, the hereditary chief of 
the Merdita. Doda, in response, took two Ottoman negotiators hostage 
and closed roads passing through the tribal area, demanding the release 
of Albanians imprisoned in Iskodra’s town jail. The governor meanwhile 
moved additional troops into position. British, Italian, and French consuls 
tried to mediate the fight in the hope of avoiding an Albanian revolt. 
Then, in mid-April 1877, Bib Doda raised the standard of revolt against 
Ottoman authority, and Istanbul had to dispatch additional troops to quell 
the rebellion? 

In the meantime, in the early spring of 1877, a small number of 
Albanians, concerned about the dangers facing the Ottoman Empire, met 
secretly in Yanya under the leadership of Fraserli Abdul Bey, the oldest 
brother of Semseddin Sami and a deputy in the Ottoman Parliament. 
They apparently drew up a program for the administrative autonomy of 
a single province of Albania as a means to preserve all lands inhabited by 
Albanians. Additional ideas for reform included employment of Albanian 
officials, establishment of Albanian language schools, and the restriction 
of military service by Albanians to Albania.5 This program represented the 
emergence of political Albanianism. Its political aim was an autonomous 
administration for Albania. It called for a system of national education 
designed to preserve and develop an Albanian identity transcending 
regional interests. The discernment of these Albanians regarding the 
impending crisis proved sagacious. 

Shortly after the above meeting, Russia decided to act on its own rather 
than wait for other European Powers to reach a diplomatic solution. 
Frustrated by the Sublime Porte’s seemingly slow action and pressured 
by public opinion in his own country for support of its Slavic brethren, 
Alexander II, the Russian tsar, finally declared war on the Ottoman 
Empire on 24 April 1877. The Russian declaration of war caught the 
Ottoman Army in an unbalanced position strategically. War with 
Montenegro and Serbia and revolts in Bosnia-Herzegovina, Bulgaria, and 
Northern Albania, not to mention concerns along the border with Greece, 
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had reguired the war ministry to disperse Ottoman troops to numerous 
areas rather than concentrate to meet a Russian advance across the Danube 
River. Moreover, some troops needed to remain in rebellious areas to ensure 
no further outbreaks of hostilities.’ Complicating matters further for the 
Ottomans, asecond Russianarmy attackedinto eastern Anatolia, openingup 
asecond front. 

In the Balkans, the Ottomans adopted a passive defense in the face 
of an invading Russian army. The Russians crossed the Danube River 
virtually unopposed and then advanced toward Istanbul. On 20 July 
1877, Osman Pasa stopped the Russian advance abruptly at Plevna, a 
village some eighty-five miles northeast of Sofia, and forced the Russians 
to adopt siege operations against what became well-entrenched Ottoman 
defenses. Finally, on 10 December 1877, after a 143-day siege, Osman 
Pasa, surrounded and running out of supplies, surrendered his army of 
some 40,000 troops. 

During the stalemate on the battlefield, Russia appealed to Serbia and 
Greece to enter the war. Belgrade waited until the fall of Plevna, however, 
and then, in mid-December, dispatched an army against depleted Ottoman 
forces in the Nis region. Nonetheless, it took the Serbs seven weeks of 
siege warfare to capture the important town of Nis. As a result, the road 
into Kosova became open. Serb forces then moved to seize Pristine. In 
the meantime, the Russians occupied Sofia on 4 January 1878, and then 
Edirne on 16 January. The fall of Plevna and Sofia caused much alarm and 
frustration in Istanbul. When the Russians advanced within artillery range 
of Istanbul, Sultan Abdülhamid had little choice but to sign an armistice 
on 31 January. 

On 14 January 1878, in the midst of a military crisis threatening the 
capital itself, Abdul presented a provocative speech in parliament. The 
Albanian deputy from Yanya raised the question why there had been a 
lack of meaningful progress in the "state and nation" (devlet ve millet). 
Then he proceeded to identify three main reasons: "ignorance" (cehalet), 
“despotism” (éstibdad), and a bureaucracy filled with officials who lacked 
intelligence or were preoccupied with foolish squandering. According to 
him, the state and the nation lacked solid education, a just order, and 
competent officials. 

Education received the most attention in his critical presentation. The 
only good state schools were military schools, he noted. Villages lacked 
primary schools, and many towns were without secondary schools or had 
ones that failed to teach sound educational principles. He especially singled 
out the lack of primary schools in villages throughout Albania. While only 
one or two schools for girls were present in Istanbul, none existed in the 
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provinces. He asked two pointed questions: *How can we be civilized with 
this ignorance? How can we make progress?" He essentially recommended 
what amounted to a new policy toward education. Villages had to have 
state primary schools; every sancak required at least one secondary school; 
there had to be separate schools for both girls and boys; and, finally, the 
state and the nation needed a full-fledged “university” (darülfünün), with 
numerous faculties—law, medicine, engineering, and agriculture—as were 
present in Europe. 

Abdul briefly addressed the need for government officials to study 
some law, especially because the empire now possessed the Fundamental 
Law whose application needed some legal training. It was worse having 
indifference than lack of intelligence, for one could not have progress 
without reason. Although a number of deputies walked out during the 
speech, Abdul received applause at the end of his delivery from many 
remaining deputies. Then, when challenged by a deputy for his sweeping 
generalizations, Abdul admitted not knowing Anatolia well, but he knew 
the situation in Rumeli, and especially conditions in Albania.’ Abdul had 
spoken in general Ottoman terms, while revealing a clear concern for his 
Albanian constituency. 

Abdul's analysis received further discussion in the parliamentary session 
of 24 January 1878. Halil Ghanem, a deputy from Syria, proclaimed: “We 
have the şeriat (Islamic Holy Law); there is no ignorance (cehalet). There 
is science; there are schools." In his defense, Abdul first expressed pride 
in being an Ottoman, an identity that linked him to the medieval Arab- 
Islamic civilization. “We [Ottomans] are a community-nation (millet) born 
from the Arab millet; we are civilized and Europeans have taken from us 
just as and we have taken education and civilization from the Greeks." But 
such a lofty pronouncement concerning a noble past failed to detract from 
the current, harsh reality. “Just as I said the past day, I repeat that we have 
no schools that can be called schools." Abdul went on to say that this was 
not just a problem in Albania but in the entire country, including the Arab 
region, a pointed reference to Halil Ghanem's own roots? He now spoke 
with confidence about the situation in the Arab provinces. 

Abdülhamid eventually lost patience with a parliament that grew 
increasingly critical of government policy. So on 14 February 1878, he 
dissolved both chambers in accordance with the very powers granted him 
by the Constitution. Now strengthened domestically, the sultan still had to 
resolve challenges on the diplomatic front. Greece, faced with Serb gains in 
Kosova, found it impossible to sit idly by as others made gains in battle. So 
on 21 February 1878, while negotiations dragged on between the Sublime 
Porte and Russia, the Greek government ordered its army into Ottoman 
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territory. After a brief nine days, however, the Western powers pressured 
Greece to withdraw its regular forces. Nonetheless, the Athens government 
continued to support Greek bands in carrying out guerrilla operations in 
Southern Albania and Thessaly. Clearly, Greece hoped to take advantage of 
the Balkan crisis to gain territory at Ottoman expense. 

Then a major diplomatic earthquake shook the capitals of Europe. On 
3 March 1878, the tsar forced the sultan to sign the Treaty of San Stefano. 
Rather than return to the status quo or impose minor modifications in 
territory, Alexander decided to establish Russia's paramount position in 
the Balkans. He compelled the sultan to accept the creation of a large, 
autonomous Bulgarian principality of some five million inhabitants. 
Bulgaria would extend its control from the Black Sea to as far west as 
Debre, Górice, Kalkandelen (Tetovo), Manastir, and Lake Ohrid, thus 
cutting into central Albania. The new state also gained access to the Aegean 
Sea at the port of Kavalla. The Bulgarians, moreover, would have their own 
administration and militia and would select their own prince, subject to 
Great Power approval. The tsar fully expected this new, large state to fall 
under Russian influence. Russia would thus have gained direct access to 
the Mediterranean Sea, bypassing the sea route past Istanbul. 

In addition to carving out an autonomous Bulgaria, San Stefano 
awarded Rumania, Montenegro, and Serbia their independence. 
Territorially, Montenegro gained the towns of Podgorica, Ülgün (Ulcinj), 
Gusinye (Gusinje), and Plava (Plav). Serbia received approximately one 
hundred square miles around Nis, the towns of Mitrovice and Vucitrn 
in Kosova, and a small area in the sazcak of Yenipazar. Montenegro and 
Serbia became contiguous states by these territorial adjustments. Russia 
also gained territory in eastern Anatolia, including the town of Kars, and 
southern Bessarabia. As compensation for the loss of southern Bessarabia to 
Russia, Rumania annexed parts of Dobruca from the Ottomans. Bosnia- 
Herzegovina was granted an autonomous administration like Bulgaria. In 
addition to suffering major losses of population and land, the Ottomans 
had to pay a huge war indemnity, equal to two times the annual state 
revenues. The sultan also had to promise to institute reforms to improve 
conditions for his remaining Christian population. San Stefano proved 
a major political defeat for the Ottoman government and threatened 
Albanians with a significant loss of territory. 


Initial Albanian Reactions 

Confronted with the distinct possibility of major territorial losses, 
many Albanians suddenly found themselves with the unwelcome prospect 
of becoming part of Serbia, Montenegro, or Bulgaria. Slavic rule, they 
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believed, boded ill for the Albanian people. Adding to Albanian woes, 
Greece pressed the Ottomans for compensation by demanding territory 
in southern Albania, including the towns of Yanya and Preveze. With a 
defeated Ottoman Empire forced to follow the dictates of the European 
Powers, many Albanians, unwilling to trust matters to diplomacy, had 
little choice but to take matters into their own hands. Istanbul, for its 
part, initially saw it in their interest to work together with “recalcitrant” 
Albanians to undo the Treaty of San Stefano. 

Albanians in Igkodra, Yakova, Ipek, Gusinye, Prizren, and Debre took 
the initiative and sent telegrams to foreign embassies, protesting their fate as 
outlined at San Stefano. In their communiqués, they rejected any transfer 
of their lands to another state. More importantly, these Albanians claimed 
the right of protest on the basis of ethnicity. They were Albanians, and thus 
should not be made subject to the authority of another ethnic group. Even 
Albanians in Istanbul joined their co-nationals in protesting the Treaty of 
San Stefano. Kosovar Albanians, in addition, began mobilizing to resist 
any foreign occupation. 

In the Ottoman capital, Abdul helped found and headed a secret 
organization called “The Committee for the Defense of the Albanian 
Rights." The Istanbul group mainly consisted of Albanian intellectuals, 
government officials, and other sympathizers, including Muslims, 
Orthodox Christians, and Catholics. Among its more prominent members 
were Semseddin Sami, Pashko Vasa (1825-92), Jan Vreto (1820-1900), and 
Konstandin Kristoforidhi. The committee set as its main goal the integrity 
and unity of all Albanian territory within the Ottoman Empire. Members 
sent protests and visited European embassies while simultaneously 
appealing to fellow Albanians in the provinces to resist partition." 

In the middle of March 1878, for example, Pashko Vasa, an Albanian 
Catholic and member of the above-mentioned committee, met with A. 
H. Layard, the British ambassador in Istanbul. He argued that Albanians 
inhabited Ipek, Yakova, Kalkandelen, and Debre, and therefore it was 
an injustice to transfer sovereignty over these areas to a Slavic state. Vasa 
carefully described the various regions of Albania that faced possible 
truncation. Ipek, for example, possessed a Muslim Albanian population; 
Yakova, on the other hand, contained a mixture of Albanian Muslims and 
Christians. Ohrid was an Albanian region. Vasa described Manastir as 
comprising Albanian and Turkish Muslims, Bulgarians, and large numbers 
of Albano-Vlachs and Greeks. Albanians, like Greeks, opposed Slavic and 
Bulgarian designs." 

Fortunately for the Ottomans and the Albanians, other European 
states, led by Austria-Hungary and Britain, opposed the gains made by 
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Russia at San Stefano, especially the creation of a large Bulgaria. Upset by 
the shift in the balance of power in the Balkans to Russia’s clear advantage, 
the European Powers called for an international conference to review the 
treaty. Bismarck hosted the historic meeting in Berlin. 

A number of Albanian notables quickly realized that any effective 
resistance to the partitioning required a national organization to unite 
Albanians across regional lines. They had to convince the Great Powers to 
honor “Albanian national rights” through a demonstration of numbers. If 
their demands were not met, then the Albanians could take matters into 
their own hands and forcibly resist any attempts at partition. In northwestern 
Kosova, clan chief Gusinyeli Ali Pasa, whose lands were slated to go to 
Montenegro, had already hosted a meeting of local Albanian leaders and 
had begun marshaling fellow Albanians into a credible military force. The 
Committee for the Defense of Albanian Rights in Istanbul contacted fellow 
Albanians in Kosova to establish a gathering in Prizren that represented all 
regions of Albania. Initially, the Porte welcomed Albanian resistance as a 
foil to prevent losses of imperial territory. 

There remains the question of the Istanbul government’s involvement 
in helping organize Albanian resistance to the truncation of Albania. 
Kirby Green, the British consul in Igkodra, saw machinations by Ottoman 
officials behind the effort. In particular, Hiiseyin Pasa, the governor of 
Iskodra province, “conceived the idea” of rallying Albanians together to 
protest the loss of Albanian territory. He apparently encouraged his fellow 
vali, Nazif Paga, to do the same in Kosova.’ Though it is impossible to 
ascertain the sequence of events in Gegalzk, there is no doubt that Ottoman 
officials initially cooperated with Geg Albanians in their determination to 
resist their incorporation into Montenegro, Serbia, or Bulgaria. But there 
were always potential dangers in this cooperation. The Albanian resistance 
could take independent action at the expense of Ottoman control, and 
the sultan might see his authority diminished as a result. Perhaps just as 
important, what would the Great Powers do when confronted with armed 
defiance to their decisions? 


The League of Prizren 

On 10 June 1878, just three days prior to the commencement of the 
Congress of Berlin, upwards of 300 delegates gathered at a mosque in the 
town of Prizren. Several Bosnians also attended in the hope of coordinating 
resistance between the two regions to the Treaty of San Stefano as Bosnia 
and Herzegovina faced the distinct prospect of being occupied by Austria- 
Hungary. The Albanians, however, focused on their own plight and avoided 
concrete commitment to assist the Bosnian Muslims. 
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All but two of the Albanian delegates came from the North, the regions 
directly affected by San Stefano, including Prizren, Pristine, Yenipazar, 
Üsküp, Kalkandelen, Yakova, Luma, Metroviçe, Debre, and Iskodra. 
Elbasan, though unaffected by San Stefano, sent a delegate. Ohrid and 
Fraser each sent a representative from the South. Clearly, the gathering 
heavily favored Kosova. Social differences were in evidence as well. The 
Prizren gathering included government officials, landowners, tribal chiefs, 
and religious leaders. Overall, conservatives and traditionalists dominated 
the proceedings. 

Abdul, who chaired the conference, later outlined the basic aim of the 
gathering as implementing a besa to resist with blood, if necessary, any 
loss of Albanian territory to another foreign state. Disagreements quickly 
emerged over political aims. Tribal chiefs thought more in regional terms, 
whereas religious leaders tended to stress the framing of action within the 
context of loyalty to the sultan. Both groups focused on the limited goals of 
preserving Albanian lands within the Ottoman Empire and maintaining 
local privileges. A few, led by the nationalist Abdul, advocated more 
ambitious goals. This group desired to organize Albanians into a national 
movement with the goal of creating a united and autonomous Albania with 
cultural and national rights. After some discussion, the delegates rejected 
Abdul's arguments for far-ranging reforms. 

'To help mobilize Albanians in defense of Albanian lands, the delegates 
established a central committee in Prizren for the purpose of coordinating 
action throughout Albania. Committee members, in turn, elected Seyh 
Mustafa, a religious official from Tepedelen, as president. This central body, 
comprised of town notables and chieftains from the North, focused on 
mobilizing the local committees in Kosova to meet the immediate threat to 
the province. All delegates promised to return to their homes and to make 
preparations for raising an army should the Great Powers force partition. 
The sancak of Iskodra with its Malisor population promised 30,000 men; 
Tiran, Elbasan, Ohrid, and Debre together pledged an additional 30,000. 
Other Albanian areas added to the size of the projected force. Moreover, the 
delegates sent a protest to both the Congress of Berlin and Istanbul against 
any partition. Before the conference's adjournment, the delegates invoked a 
general besa, declaring a truce with a prohibition against any vendettas. 

The delegates also sent a sixteen-point “decision memorandum" 
(kararname) to Istanbul in the name of the “League of Albanians” 
(Arnavudlar Ittifak1), or more commonly known as the League of Prizren. 
They began by announcing the formation of a “society” (cemiyet) created 
for the purpose of resisting any occupation of their country. The second 
point stressed fidelity to the sultan by declaring their willingness to 
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“defend the rights of our padisah” and to resist “the enemies of the state, 
the millet (religious community), and the vatan.” The society also expressed 
a commitment to defend “life, property, and honor" of loyal non-Muslims, 
as if they were defending their own life, property, and honor, and to do so 
in accordance with the “Illustrious Islamic Law" (seriat-1 garra). All kazas 
were expected to provide soldiers for the cause, and the society underscored 
that it expected no interference from the government in this endeavor. For 
mobilization and coordination, a central committee would work with 
"branches" (şubeler) in kazas. Finally, the document ended by proclaiming 
that both Gegs and Tosks had made an “oath” (ahd ve misak), a besa in 
Albanian terminology, to shed, ifnecessary, blood for the “state, millet, and 
vatan” in the name of Islam.” This memorandum’s tone suggested action 
independent of the Ottoman government. 

The demands were regional in character. As noted by one scholar, the 
document “said nothing about reforms, nothing about schools, nothing 
about autonomy, nothing even about the unification of the Albanian 
lands in one vilayet.” Nor did it attempt to define the borders of the 
Albanian vatan. The memorandum thus represented a minimalist position 
framed within an Islamic-Ottoman medium without any stated national 
aspirations. Everything pointed to the desire of the participants to return 
to the status quo prior to the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877- 
78. Thus, the overall thrust appeared more regional in scope, designed to 
defend against immediate threats rather than offer a political program of 
reform for all Albania. 

As Ottoman newspapers in Istanbul reported events, Albanians pressed 
their case to the Great Powers. On 20 June 1878, a group in Istanbul sent 
a memorandum to Berlin addressed to Bismarck, the host of the congress, 
and Count Julian Andrassy (1823-90), chief of the Habsburg delegation. 
The memorandum, signed by ten individuals, underscored that the 
Berlin Congress was meeting to decide life and death issues for various 
“nationalities” (ationalites) in the Ottoman Empire. Albanians were clear 
and unequivocal about their loyalties and desires: “The Albanian people, 
inspired by tradition and their interests, want to remain united as a part 
of the Ottoman Empire, under the specter of His Majesty the Sultan, and 
do not ever consent to any detachment of [their] territory.” Reforms were 
necessary for the welfare of Albanians, it was noted. The memorandum 
recommended the creation of a commission composed of Albanians to 
develop new local institutions “adapted to the character, customs, and needs 
of the country.” Finally, the document claimed that the Albanian people 
opposed any submissions to another nationality and were quite willing 
to fight to defend their lands. Among the signers were Semseddin Sami, 
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Abiddin Bey Dino, Omer Vrioni, and Pashko Vasa. Many were government 
officials, and they represented all three faiths and both regions of Albania." 
While the Congress of Berlin deliberated in the months of June and July, 
Albanians from various parts of Albania continued to send petitions arguing 
against any transfer of Albanian lands to neighboring Balkan states. 

'Ihe above memorandum and other petitions built their case for the 
territorial integrity of all lands inhabited by Albanians to be assigned along 
ethnic lines. Any partition had to be based on ethnicity or nationality. 
But the Great Powers showed no sympathy to Muslim Albanians stressing 
their Islamic identity, especially after the bombardments by the European 
press vilifying Muslims for committing atrocities against Christians in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and Bulgaria. Yet for Muslim Albanians to stress 
national rather than religious identity was no doubt a bit unsettling to 
those Ottoman Muslims who strongly adhered to the unity of the Islamic 
millet on religious grounds. 

Among the Ottoman newspapers, Tercüman-ı Hakikat (Interpreter of 
Truth), which had Semseddin Sami on its staff, provided detailed coverage 
of events in Albania. The paper reported that Albanians from all over 
"Albania" (Arnavudluk) desired to defend their “native land" (memleket) 
against the territorial designs of Montenegro, Serbia, Bulgaria, and 
Greece. In their efforts, Albanians remained loyal subjects committed to 
the Ottoman state. They expressed their loyalty through their intent to 
protect the padisah, the seriat, and "the state, religious community, and 
motherland” (devlet, millet, ve vatan). In pursuit of their goal, Gegs and 
Tosks had made besas to resort to arms and to shed blood if necessary to 
protect their rights. To coordinate efforts throughout Albania, the delegates 
established a “unionist society" (cemiyet-i ittihadiye). Even Christian 
Albanians participated in the enterprise.” The Ottoman press extended 
coverage of such Albanian proceedings throughout the next three years. 

Albanian petitions, however, failed to impress the Berlin participants. 
Reportedly, Bismarck curtly replied, “There is no Albanian nationality.” 
Rather than help the Albanians specifically, the European states wanted to 
roll back the Russian gain of establishing a greater Bulgaria. Consequently, 
the Treaty of Berlin, signed on 13 July 1878, left the Ottomans with more 
territory than envisioned by San Stefano, mainly by radically reducing the 
size of the Bulgarian principality. Overall, however, the treaty still forced 
the Ottomans to give up two-fifths of its entire territory in the Balkans and 
about 5.5 million citizens. 

Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro kept their independence, but 
Macedoniaand central Albania reverted back to the Ottoman Empire, which 
pleased the Albanians. Vienna gained the right to occupy and administer 
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Bosnia-Herzegovina, although the province remained technically under 
Ottoman suzerainty. Serbia received permission to incorporate Nis and 
the surrounding area around the town but lost its gains in Kosova and 
Yenipazar. Austria gained the green light to occupy the sancak of Yenipazar, 
thereby ensuring a physical separation between Montenegro and Serbia. 
Indifferent to Albanian claims, the Great Powers awarded Podgorica, 
Bar, Plava, and Gusinye to Montenegro. The Berlin Congress decided 
to postpone a final decision on Greek claims on Southern Albania. The 
Ottoman Empire, for its part, had to host delimitation commissions on its 
borders with Montenegro, Serbia, and Greece. 

Istanbul now faced the difficult task of implementing the transfer of 
Albanian lands to Montenegro. In August 1878, the Porte dispatched 
Marshal Mehmed Ali Pasa (1827-78), originally a German named Karl 
Detroit who had come to Istanbul at the age of fifteen and converted to 
Islam. After gaining the patronage of senior Ottoman officials, he had 
entered the military academy in 1846, eventually becoming a General Staff 
officer. During the Russo-Turkish War, he was promoted from marshal 
(miisir). From an Albanian perspective, Mehmed Ali had two strikes 
going against him. He had represented the Ottoman Empire at the Berlin 
conference, and he had commanded a military force that had suppressed 
an Albanian revolt seven years earlier. Arriving in Prizren on 25 August 
1878, Mehmed Ali promptly held a meeting with Albanian leaders from 
the main towns of Kosova. The Ottoman emissary tried to convince the 
Albanians to comply with the Treaty of Berlin. He then journeyed with a 
battalion of infantry and a company of cavalry to Yakova, where he became 
the guest of a local Albanian notable named Abdullah Pasa. 

Many Kosovar Albanians regarded his visit as a threat and a sellout, 
however. Consequently, on 1 September, upwards of several thousand 
Albanians attacked the house where the Ottoman marshal was staying. 
Honoring his commitment to protect his guest, Abdullah fought against 
fellow Albanians. After a fierce firefight lasting several days, the rebellious 
Albanians killed Mehmed Ali, some fifty of his officers and soldiers, as 
well as his Albanian host, who belonged to the Albanian League, no less. 
Estimates placed the total number killed at 280 with some 300 wounded.” 
In his report to London, Sir A. H. Layard, the British ambassador in 
Istanbul, evaluated the incident thus: "The death of Mehmed Ali Pasa adds 
another victim to the many Turkish functionaries who have been sacrificed 
to the resentment of those who appear determined to dispute the right of 
Europe to hand them over, without consulting their wishes and interests, 


to a foreign Power"? 
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The Yakova Incident revealed to Europe the degree of Albanian 
determination to resist any loss of territory. Istanbul had not expected this 
development either. Sultan Abdülhamid quickly invited Kalkandelenli 
Seyh Mustafa, the head of the Prizren Central Committee, to Istanbul. 
Mustafa traveled to the capital and after meeting with the sultan returned 
to Yakova, where he proceeded to organize a meeting of delegates in 
Prizren.? The details of the meeting remain unclear. 


Expansion of Aims 

The demands articulated in Prizren gradually expanded into a reform 
program nationalist in scope, although tentative in its pulse. In this 
transformation, Abdul emerged as a revolutionary leader and pre-eminent 
patriot. He gained support from prominent Albanians in Istanbul and 
Albania, especially in Toskalık. In the course of the next three years, 
the various branches of the League of Prizren identified themselves as 
"unionist committees" or "unionist societies." Even the central committee 
sometimes referred to itself as the Prizren Unionist Committee or Society 
in its dealings with the government. This choice of diction suggested an 
organization striving toward some form of national unity and goals. 

After the Prizren gathering, more petitions flowed to Istanbul. In October 
and November 1878, for example, the “Debre Unionist Society" (Debre 
Cemiyet-i Ittibadiyye)^ and the “Toskland Unionist Society" (Toskalık 
Cemiyet-i Ittibadiyye? submitted requests for the same five reforms, 
virtually verbatim. This development represented a major departure from 
the sixteen-point decision document reached in Prizren in June 1878. 
Perhaps as important, both groups of petitioners made roughly the same 
strategic assessment of the empire's woes and offered the same arguments 
in favor of their reform program. 

Both societies defined Albania as comprising the eleven sancaks of 
Iskodra, Yenipazar, Pristine, Prizren, Üsküp, Manastir, Debre, Berat, 
Ergiri, Preveze, and Yanya. Interestingly Durac and Elbasan were omitted, 
but perhaps since the others surrounded these two sancaks, they needed no 
mention. The two societies claimed a population of two million “people” 
(abali), who spoke one language, with two-thirds of them Muslims, one- 
third Christians. The best scholarly estimates, however, claim approximately 
1.3 million ethnic Albanians in Europe during this period.” 

After providing general background about Albania, the two documents 
then proceeded to discuss recent events and their implications. The empire 
had experienced a “disaster” (felaket) in Europe. Here, in Rumeli, only the 
Albanians, among all “peoples” (akvam), possessed the capability to resist 
the enemy. For forty years, Albanians had resisted attempts to change their 
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language and “race” (cinsiyet). Now the Berlin Congress awarded part of 
Albania “to the hands of our enemy.” The future held a similar “danger” 
(tehlike), and Albanians would form a “barrier” (sed) against this danger. 
Within ten years there would be more threats to Albanian lands. At stake 
were “the [Albanian] race" (cinsiyyet), “nationality” (milliyet), and perhaps 
“religious sects” (mezhepler). The petitioners tried to impress upon the 
government that the center of the Great Islamic Caliphate also faced a 
grave danger in the future.” The logic was clear. A common threat required 
a common effort on the part of Albanians and the Ottoman government. 

To do their part for bolstering the empires position in Europe, the 
Albanians needed five major "reforms" (zslahat): first, the creation of 
one province for the region of Albania with a provincial capital centrally 
located; second, the appointment of civil officials competent in the local 
language; third, the teaching of the Albanian language in schools; fourth, 
the creation of a “general assembly" (meclis-i umumi) that would meet each 
year for four continuous months to pass reforms; and fifth, the keeping 
of revenues adequate for education and public works.?? Implementation 
of these reforms would have established an autonomous administration 
in Albania in the hands of Albanians, something Abdülhamid was not 
prepared to do. Other petitions requested the Istanbul government 
to receive a delegation of four Muslims and one Christian representing 
Toskaltk and Gegaltk. In the demand for a single, autonomous province 
of Albania, Albanians could draw upon the examples of an autonomous 
“principality” (emaret) of Bulgaria and an autonomous region of Eastern 
Rumeli created by the Treaty of Berlin. They reasoned: why should the 
Albanians accept anything less? 

Ottoman provincial officials naturally filed reports to Istanbul in 
conjunction with the Albanian petitions. On 1 December 1878, the 
mutasarrif (government official in charge of a sancak) of Debre reported 
on the activity of the “Debre Unionist Society” (Debre Ittihad Cemiyeti) 
in his sancak. He identified Abdul Bey as “the representative of Toskal:k” 
behind the effort of uniting Toskal;k and Gegaltk into a single province 
and formulating other demands. The Ottoman official also noted that the 
Debre committee had communicated its decision to the “Prizren Central 
Society” (Prizren Cemiyet-i Merkeziyyesi).? 

On 11 December 1878, Hafiz Pasa, the governor of Kosova, offered his 
assessment of the situation. He emphasized the increasing effort on the 
part of certain Albanians to speak in the name of Gegal;k and Toskaltk. 
In assigning responsibility, "Albanian beys and pasas in Istanbul" served 
as a major source of inspiration for these demands. According to the 
vali, Albanians, although desiring a single province in their hands, were 
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motivated in part by personal interests, and therefore Albanians moved 
like a confused mass without singleness of purpose. Although he avoided 
making any solid recommendations on policy, Hafiz Pasa underscored that 
accepting the demands was out of the question, but he also noted that 
responding in the negative would only cause problems.?? 

Hafiz Paga appeared to be trying to walk a tight rope. According to 
Western accounts, the governor had initially encouraged Albanian 
resistance to the loss of territory in Kosova. But then the Albanians 
began presenting demands calling for a political and national union of all 
Albania. In response, Hafiz Pasa wanted to avoid alienating the Prizren 
Committee, so he assured the Albanian League that the government would 
do everything in its power to satisfy the wishes of the Albanians.?! His 
words and actions reflected Istanbul policy at the time: avoid open conflict 
but stall in meeting Albanian demands. 

The strategic situation in Southern Albania grew complicated as well. 
On 22 November 1878, Mustafa Asim, the governor of Yanya, filed a 
report on activities in his area, relying first of all on some information from 
the Ottoman embassy in Athens. Greeks were clandestinely organizing 
branches in Ottoman provinces, with the central committee located in 
the Greek capital. They had entered into discussions with Albanian leaders 
for the purpose of creating unified action. The vali described the Greek 
committees and their ideas as seditious (fesat). Mustafa Asim then went 
on to address Albanian activity in his province. Among the key activists 
in the province were Avlonyali Mustafa Pasa, Prevezeli Abeddin Bey 
Dino, and Mehmed Ali Bey Vrioni, former deputy of the now defunct 
Ottoman Parliament, but he singled out Abdul for special mention. Abdul 
had circulated throughout the province, traveling from Yanya to Preveze 
to Berat in order to unite Albanians. According to the va//'s assessment, 
some areas had rejected his efforts. To strengthen his cause, Abdul had 
lobbied the government to assign Avlonyali Mustafa Pasa to the position of 
mutasarrif in Berat.” 

To help him mobilize his fellow Tosks, Abdul turned to the Bektasis. The 
Bektasiyye possessed the best network for the dissemination of information 
outside of government channels. Baba Alush of Fraser agreed to the use of 
his tekke for a major regional meeting of Tosk Albanians. On 10 November 
1878, Abdul gathered together both Muslim and Orthodox Albanians 
from Toskalik, who accepted the list of five demands outlined above.” In 
conjunction with this activity, the Albanian leader explored contacts with 
Italian officials in the hope of gaining Italy’s support.” Abdul understood 
that Rome saw it in its interests to keep other states out of Albania, especially 
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the southern region. Italy wanted to strengthen her influence over the 
Adriatic Sea and viewed Albania as of key strategic importance. 

Ottoman provincial officials reported on disagreements among 
Albanians regarding goals and strategies. Some Albanians pushed for a 
federal program, centered upon the demand for the establishment of 
an autonomous province of Albania. They generally joined “unionist 
societies” or “unionist committees.” Other Albanians maintained a focus 
on local matters and remained distant from these committees. Meanwhile, 
neighboring Balkan states—whether Greece, Serbia, or Montenegro— 
attempted to garner Albanian support for their own interests. Abdul, 
for example, held discussions with Greek officials but failed to reach any 
understanding with Athens. In their designs, Greece and Serbia sought 
to enlist the assistance of fellow nationals, Ottoman Greeks and Serbs 
respectively. Bulgarians entered the fray rather quickly, seeking to use the 
Exarchate to gain leverage. Montenegro, on its part, tried to enlist support 
among the Malisors, even though the small principality lacked ethnic or 
religious ties to the tribesmen. Government officials naturally regarded 
such action as seditious because it undermined Ottoman sovereignty. 

Meanwhile, Catholics and Muslims in the town of Iskodra organized 
a resistance as agreed upon at Prizren. A call went out to the Malisors 
to join the effort. Initial responses appeared favorable. Apparently even 
Bib Doda, the head of the Catholic Merdita, offered to send an armed 
contingent upon request.” Unity of effort was a difficult commodity to 
achieve in the province. In late October 1878, Kirby Green, the British 
consul in Iskodra, echoed an important observation made by the Ottoman 
officials about the Albanian resistance movement overall. The British 
diplomat noted four months after the conference in Prizren that "Local 
jealousies and private aspirations have weakened the national character 
of the [Albanian] League.”** Such observations about the inner dynamic 
of the various Albanian Unionist Societies contrasted sharply with 
the nationalist arguments presented by the Albanians involved in an 
information campaign. 


Assertions of Albanianism 

While Albanians in affected areas prepared to offer military resistance, 
Albanian patriots, especially those in Istanbul, embarked on a public 
relations campaign to gain understanding, sympathy, and support for 
the Albanian cause. Their target audiences naturally included fellow 
Albanians, the Great Powers, and the Ottoman government, but they 
also sought to inform the European public and other Ottomans. To 
reach these diverse target groups, these Albanian nationalists relied upon 
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all the major European languages as well as Albanian and Ottoman for 
their messages. Petitions, newspaper articles, books, interviews, and oral 
discussions formed the conduit for the dissemination of information and 
argumentation. Through their efforts, they helped articulate the concept of 
Albanianism by explaining the identity, history, culture, and aspirations of 
the Albanian people in the face of concrete threats. 

While petitions and appeals found their way to the Istanbul government 
and to the European Powers, Albanians took their case to the Ottoman 
public. Semseddin Sami led the public discourse by churning out a number 
of articles in the newspaper Tercüman-ı Hakikat.” Unlike his play Besa 
yabud Abde Vefa, written four years earlier to present Albanian customs 
to a wider Ottoman audience, the author now sought to explain Albanian 
political aspirations and actions formed in response to the crisis of 1878. 
He wrote with passion, challenging those who criticized Albanian actions 
taken against the sultan's wishes. 

In an article on the subject of the Albanian Question published on 
24 December 1878, Semseddin Sami identified himself as someone for 
whom “Albania [is] my special vatan . . . For the human being, nothing 
stands greater than the motherland (vatan) and nothing more sacred than 
religion (milliyet) and race (cinsiyet).” Later in the article, as in Besa yahud 
Ahde Vefa, Semseddin Sami discussed the relationship between general 
and special vatan, this time assigning a clear priority in importance to 
the latter: “If the human being loves his general vatan at level one, then 
he will certainly love his special vatan at level two.” This brief, declarative 
sentence depicted Ottomanism and Albanianism as an umbilical cord, 
both nurturing each other. It also reinforced an earlier argument made in 
chapter one that Semseddin Sami most likely wrote Besa yahud Ahde Vefa 
with his emphasis on the special vatan in part as a corrective, or at least as 
a complement, to Namik Kemal’s mystical glorification of the Ottoman 
motherland in Vatan veyahud Silistre. 

In this article, Semseddin Sami sought to correct what he perceived as 
general ignorance about Albania. To claim authority for his arguments, 
he underscored that he had been born and grown up in Albania and thus 
was directly acquainted with conditions in the region. He downplayed the 
significance of Albanians seeking “autonomy” (muhtariyet). Albanians were 
a “people” (kavim) loyal to the empire. Ottoman history bore testimony to 
their sacrifices and contributions. Sinan Pasa helped defend the empire; 
the Köprülü family helped rejuvenate it. Albanians had shed their blood 
in defense of the Ottoman state and padişah against “the enemies of the 
vatan? In service for the empire, they had left “their innumerable bones” 
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in Europe, Asia, and Africa, words that echoed those of Fettah Aga in Besa 
yahud Abde Vefa. 

Now, the Albanian people were once again ready to defend the state 
and the padisah, but they also opposed the surrender of any land to Serbia 
and Montenegro. In fact, the Albanian congress had made an “oath” (ahde 
ve yemin) to resist any such attempt with force, and Albanians had begun 
gathering a sufficient number of volunteers and arming the people. Their 
efforts would help other Muslims remaining in Rumeli as well. At the 
same time, Semseddin Sami identified two specific threats confronting 
Albanians, one military and the other cultural. In attempting to further 
their irredentist designs, neighboring Balkan peoples had relied on armed 
force while making groundless claims on Albanian territory. Slavs and 
Greeks also had founded schools employing Slavic and Greek languages. 
Confronted with these threats, “the Albanian Unionist Committee 
(Arnavud Heyet-i Ittibadiye) [in Prizren] . . . decided to erect a barrier (sed) 
against the penetration of Slavism (s/aviz&) and Greekism (Yunanzlik) into 
Albania." Uniting all Albania into a single vilayet would create an effective 
resistance force. Toward the end of his one-page, four-column article, 
Semseddin Sami underscored the imperative of "necessary reforms" for 
Albanians to be that pillar of support in Rumeli.?? 

In weaving his argument, Semseddin Sami stressed that Albanians had 
organized to defend their territory, a defense that also benefited the empire 
in Rumeli, including fellow Muslims. Rather than being a threat to the 
Ottoman state, Albanians remained loyal subjects of the empire, willing 
to continue their historic mission of sacrificing their lives for the padisah 
and for the state, religion, and motherland. Moreover, they could form a 
pillar of support in the future for Ottoman rule in the Balkans. To fulfill 
this mission, however, they needed a single province encompassing all 
Albania. By achieving a unified base of operations, Albanians could erect 
an effective barrier against foreign designs. Otherwise, both the Ottoman 
state and Albanians faced serious threats to their very existence. 

Semseddin Sami continued and expanded on these and other themes in 
a series of lively and spirited articles. In one, he maintained that Albanians 
wanted to be able to read and write in their own language, which would 
serve as an effective protection against the impinging power of Slavism 
and Hellenism.? On 2 January 1879, he developed his argument for the 
Albanian case even further. To save themselves from the forces of Slavism 
and Greekism, Albanians needed permission to read and write in their 
own language. The “Fundamental Law" (Kanun-i Esasi) had guaranteed all 
"peoples" (akvam) and races this right. Their overall ignorance and poverty 
placed Albanians at a disadvantage when confronted with Greekism and 
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Slavism. Just as the rights of Muslims had not prevented Europe from 
severing Dobruca and Rodop from the empire, Albanians could just as 
easily be sacrificed to benefit another “people and race” (kavim ve cinsiyyet). 
In adding that Christian Albanians were of the same thought as Muslim 
Albanians, Semseddin Sami underscored Albanian unity.*? 

Other Albanians persisted in their petitions to the Great Powers. In 
May 1879, for example, Abdul and Mehmed Ali Bey Vrioni sent telegrams 
to Paris, Berlin, and Vienna in the name of the Albanian League.“ They 
began by outlining the irredentist policy conducted by Greece against 
the Albanian people since Greek independence (1830)—a policy that 
had included, in certain periods, arming guerrilla bands and dispatching 
officers from the regular army to lead them. Then, after briefly mentioning 
the awarding of several Albanian districts to Montenegro and Serbia by 
the Congress of Berlin, the authors turned to both ancient history and 
contemporary demographics to demonstrate the injustices inflicted upon 
the Albanian people by foreign powers through such arbitrary actions. 


preparing telegrams, 1879. 


Historically, Albanians pre-dated the Greeks in the Balkans. Ethnically, 
Epirus contained a huge Albanian majority. Only 74,000 Greeks lived in 
the region, which had a population of 650,000. The authors even claimed 
some 200,000 Albanian-speaking inhabitants in Greece and 150,000 in 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria. Overall, 2,300,000 Albanians lived in 
the Balkans, and those within the empire remained committed to “preserve, 
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under the authority of the Imperial Ottoman Government, their country, 
their nationality, and their language.” They also sought “the introduction 
of necessary reforms, most notably public education.” 

The Ottoman press covered these communiqués with foreign 
governments. In April 1879, for example, Terciiman-i Hakikat published 
a translation of a petition presented in Italian by Abdul and Mehmed Ali 
Vrioni to Italy’s prime minister and published in an Italian newspaper. Forty- 
nine individuals who claimed to speak on behalf of all Albanians signed 
the petition in Preveze on 28 February 1879. The document contained a 
common argument. It claimed Greece was determined to annex a large 
portion of territory and that Albanians opposed any partition of Albania, 
sometimes referred to as “our vatan.” Appeals had been made earlier to 
the Italian ambassador in Istanbul. Now the Albanians expressed their 
determination to defend “their own nation (millet)? While not denying 
that Greeks were more “civilized” (medeni), the Albanian millet still 
deserved its rights based on nationality or milliyet. Albanians would fight 
for this right “to their last breath." After printing the petition, Tercüman-ı 
Hakikat underscored that there had been no mention of an “autonomous 
administration" (muhtariyet-i idare).? In April, the newspaper reported 
that Mehmed Ali Vrioni and Abdul had journeyed to Rome as delegates, 
this time to make a case for Albanian "autonomy" (muhtariyet). This 
information first appeared in an Italian newspaper.“ The issue of autonomy 
was a very delicate one within the empire, and Albanians were wise to 
proceed carefully on this goal. 

Other Albanians extended the reach of propaganda to Europe. Pashko 
Vasa took a lead in this regard. Born in Igkodra, Vasa gained his competence 
in Ottoman, French, Italian, English, Greek, and Serbo-Croatian. After 
serving in the British consulate in Igkodra from 1842 to 1847, he traveled 
to Italy where he became involved in the revolutionary activity. In 1850, 
he published his memoirs of these events in Italian. He then moved to 
Istanbul where he eventually joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 
remainder of his life was spent as an official in the Ottoman bureaucracy. 

In 1879, Vasa published a book The Truth on Albania and Albanians in 
French, which also appeared in German, English, Albanian, and Greek 
translations.” Obviously, the book aimed at aiding the Albanian cause by 
informing a European readership about his people. An Ottoman version of 
the “international” book appeared in 1880 with a simpler title, Albania and 
Albanians.^* In the Turkish publication, Ottoman readers learned about 
the origins of the Albanian people, who they were and how they lived. 
Although among the “oldest nations" (milletler), Albanians, it was argued, 
lacked historians to record their rightful place in history." Descendent from 
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the oldest inhabitants of the Balkans, the Albanians eventually received 
the name of "Albanian" (Arnavud) from foreigners around the time of the 
Ottoman conquest.^ Vasa devoted a good part of his book to repeating, 
demonstrating, and underscoring that Albanians were a distinct nation or 
millet, different from the “Greeks” (Yunanlılar). Though Albanians were 
an integral part of the Ottoman state, the author did not shy away from 
glorifying Albanian resistance to the coming of the Ottomans. During the 
Ottoman conquest, Albanians defended the freedom and independence 
of their country and motherland. In the fifteenth century, Skenderbey, 
who had fled Ottoman captivity, led a struggle to unify Albania under 
his leadership, a struggle that involved twenty-two battles.” History 
had featured Albanians as natural fighters and characterized their DNA 
as, "Ihe son of a soldier remains a soldier."?? After their resistance to the 
Ottomans, Albanians proved loyal subjects, providing the empire with 
famous grand vezirs and the bravest commanders in chief, individuals like 
Köprülü Mehmed Pasa, Sinan Pasa, and Lutfi Pasa. Many lower ranking 
vezirs and commanders had been Albanians as well.’ 

Although not advocating severance from the empire, Vasa made a rather 
bold and sweeping criticism of the Ottoman administration, one different 
from that voiced by Abdul in parliament. Istanbul, Vasa maintained, 
continued to send government officials to Albania, and "the Albanians . 
. . have considered the aforementioned as foreigners because they do not 
know their language, history, morals, national stories, and aspirations" 
LArnavudlar . . .lisanlarini, tarihlerini, ahlak ve adatin1, revayat-ı 
milliyelerini, ve amal ve temayulatint, bilmedikleri için mumaileybimi ecnebi 
add ve itibar eylemiglerdir|.? He argued that government officials could 
not be effective administrators if they did not know the Albania language, 
culture, and history. Though not directly recommended by the author, 
the Ottoman government could address the problem by appointing more 
Albanians to senior positions in Albania, or by training officials to have a 
working knowledge of the Albanian language, culture, and history, or by 
weaving a policy combining these two options. 

Perhaps most important, Vasa wanted to impress upon his readers that 
the Albanians were one people, united by language, history, customs, and 
aspirations, and he downplayed both any differences in their religious 
faiths and any dissonance or incompatibility between the two regions of 
Gegaltk and. Toskalik. He championed the notion of uniting the various 
vilayets into one administration, underscoring that Muslim Albanians had 
no intention of raising a revolt against the state. The unification of Albania 
into a single political-administrative unit would serve Ottoman interests, 
enhancing the ability of the empire to rely on upwards of two hundred 
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battalions of Albanian soldiers. Albanian military prowess would defend 
Ottoman interests.? In some ways, events had forced Albanians to unite in 
order to defend themselves from foreign irredentism. “Against this hostility 
and enmity, we [Albanians] found ourselves in defense of the rights of 
[our] ethnicity-nationality (bukuk-u kavmiyet).’* Thus, in the this book, 
political Albanianism was very much presented as a defensive response to 
external threats on Albanian lands, and it revolved around the important 
notion of rights of nationality for Albanians. 

The European press picked up Vasa’s book and expounded on it. The 
(London) Times, for example, ran an article summarizing its main points. 
The Albanians were characterized as “totally distinct in race, language, 
mythology, institutions, and customs from the Greeks or Hellenes.” Vasa 
had provided a corrective to popular misconceptions, asserting that the 
Orthodox population in Epirus was not Greek, but mainly Albanian. 
According to the review, Vasa described life in Albania as primitive and 
patriarchal. The article focused its attention on explaining the ancient 
custom of vendetta. The bloody tradition was egalitarian. A Christian 
could kill a Muslim in retaliation, and the chief of the tribe faced the same 
retribution as any fellow tribesmen. The article ended with Vasa’s claim 
that Albanians desired to live under the sultan and would never “listen” to 
proposals concerning the annexation of any of their land to Greece.” 

In addition to building arguments for the territorial integrity of Albania, 
Albanian adherents took concrete steps to foster the development of a 
national literature written in the native tongue. The Committee for the 
Defense of Albanian Rights appointed Semseddin Sami, Pashko Vasa, Jan 
Vreto, and Filatli Hoca Tahsin (1813-81) to develop a national alphabet. 
On 19 March 1879, in rather rapid fashion, the small group unanimously 
accepted Semseddin Sami's alphabet of thirty-six total letters, of which 
twenty-five were Latin, five Greek and six Cyrillic. This alphabet became 
the first Latin-based script developed by Muslims in the empire. The use 
of letters from three different language scripts can be said to reflect the 
heterogeneity of Ottoman society? Today, however, Albanian is based 
solely on a Latin alphabet. 

Armed with an alphabet, Albanians could develop a standard literature 
in their native language. To facilitate this endeavor, on 12 October 1879, 
Semseddin Sami, his brother Naim Bey, and Pashko Vasa, together with 
some twenty-five other Albanians, founded in Istanbul the Society for 
the Printing of Albanian Writings. The founders comprised ten Muslims, 
four Catholics, and fourteen Orthodox and they aimed at facilitating the 
publication of books in the Albanian language. TheOttomangovernment 
tolerated its early activities." Semseddin Sami, for example, published an 
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Albanian alphabet reader in Istanbul in 1879, a work that was republished 
in Bucharest in 19005 Albanians now needed the full support of Sultan 
Abdülhamid for a flowering of an Albanian national literature. That never 
came. 

In summary, during the first year of unionist societies, a small but 
active and influential number of Albanian clearly asserted their national 
identity politically. Some petitions requested national schools and the use 
of the native tongue in the political administration. Others stretched the 
political demands to include the creation of a single, autonomous province 
of Albania. Through petitions to the Ottoman and European governments 
and publications in the press, these Albanians developed a political ideology 
arguing for the rights of nationality. They identified the boundaries of their 
special vatan of Albania, asserted demographic claims on the number of 
Albanians living in the empire, and offered the main contours of a national 
Albanian history. Meanwhile, they had taken a number of concrete steps 
to develop a national literature: the creation of a single alphabet and an 
organization to facilitate publications in the Albanian language. The 
Ottoman government now responded to these developments. 


Political Developments, 1879-1880 

Sultan Abdülhamid had no intention of granting autonomy to a united 
Albania. He was confident his army would suppress any such revolt. His 
officials in the provinces reported that Albanians lacked unity in their 
aims and methods. Moreover, as sultan, he could appeal to a politically 
conservative constituency. His dilatory tactics and strategy, however, 
would eventually lead to an Albanian crisis in 1881 when Geg Albanians 
presented a direct military challenge to Ottoman authority, even though 
it had been the Tosks who had led the propaganda efforts and ideological 
arguments for autonomy. 

Now, the first priority for Abdülhamid was the resolution of the 
international crisis centered on the transfer of Albanian lands. In December 
1878, as a result of the Congress of Berlin, a commission arrived in Toskalik 
to discuss redrawing the boundary with Greece. Greek representatives, who 
had their eyes on the region of Epirus, met their Ottoman counterparts in 
Preveze on 5 February 1879. In the meantime, as previously noted, Abdul 
led the effort to mobilize fellow Tosks to oppose any loss of territory, while 
simultaneously barraging European capitals with telegrams. Abdul even 
journeyed to a number of European cities to plead the Albanian case. 
Meanwhile, an Albanian club in the centrally located city of Elbasan worked 


to unify Gegs and Tosks, a development that raised concerns in Istanbul.” 
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Events in Gegalzk proceeded on a similar even keel. In February 1879, 
Montenegro rather easily occupied the towns of Podgorica and Bar. On 30 
April, the Commission for the Delimitation of the Turkish-Montenegrin 
Frontier arrived in Cetinje, the capital of Montenegro, to redraw the 
Montenegrin-Ottoman border in compliance with the decisions taken in 
Berlin. Ottoman officials encouraged the commission members to visit the 
area and to experience and confront the Albanian character of the area. 
Montenegro, on the other hand, pressed its case to receive all that Berlin 
had awarded it without ado. Meanwhile, Geg Albanians continued with 
their own preparations to resist any further concessions. 

Some Ottoman officials appreciated the general strategic dilemma 
confronting the Albanians. In this regard, Mehmed Esad Safvet Pasa (1814- 
83), former grand vezir or sadrazam (1878) and now foreign minister, filed a 
report on 29 November 1879 that expressed much sympathy with Albanian 
concerns. He presented a picture of the “people of Albania” (Arnavudluk 
ahalist) as facing omnipresent dangers. Serbia wanted territory in Kosova; 
Montenegro desired the entire province of Iskodra; Greece sought lands in 
Epirus and Thessaly; and Bulgaria had its sights on expansion as well. To 
meet foreign threats, the region of Albania could provide 150,000 able- 
bodied soldiers, but some areas remained outside government control. 
In this regard, Safvet Pasa singled out the importance of gaining the 
obedience of the people living in the troublesome kazas of Yakova, Ipek, 
Loma, Derbe-i Zir, Debre-i Bala, and Mat. This was no easy task, for on 
many occasions in the past, the government had dispatched troops to these 
kazas, and they too often failed in their missions. Safvet saw two basic 
groups residing in Albania. One group was willing to cooperate with the 
government. The other, however, was “rebellious” (serkesi) by nature and 
thus represented a loose link between the people and the state, making 
it susceptible to exploitation by the enemies of the Ottoman Empire. 
According to Safvet, the people of Albania had responded to recent events 
with a “zeal” (himmet ve gayet) for the “motherland and country" (vatan ve 
memleket). The government, for its part, faced the task of harnessing this 
zeal in the defense of the empire, for both the empire and the Albanians 
faced the same external threats.” It appears that Savfet focused his analysis 
on Muslim Albanians, leaving out the Catholics and Orthodox. 

Geg society, being better armed than its Tosk counterpart, seemed to 
offer a better prospect of resisting the redrawing of land boundaries. At the 
beginning of December 1879, the Prince of Montenegro dispatched troops 
to occupy Plava and Gusinye, a region most troublesome for the Sublime 
Porte in establishing even a semblance of rule. Three decades later, Edith 
Durham, who spent several years living and traveling among the Malisors, 
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described Gusinye as “the Lhassa of Europe,” an area forbidden to outsiders, 
an area also known as the “Land of the Mauser."* It was no surprise that 
the locals here resisted Montenegrin occupation. On 4 December 1879, 
Gusinyeli Ali Paga, a key figure in the formation of the League of Prizren, 
gathered an armed force of local Albanians and defeated the approaching 
Montenegrin troops. Initial reports claimed that the Albanians had 
gathered an army of 10,000 to 20,000 warriors and that after their victory 
they brought back sixty heads with them to Gusniye. This Albanian victory 
no doubt brought some satisfaction to the sultan and provided material for 
myth making. Years later, Gjergj Fishta (1871-1940), a Franciscan priest, 
wrote The Lute of the Mountains, an epic poem of thirty cantons dedicated 
to Gusinyeli Ali Pasa, the Albanian commander at Gusinye.9?? 

Effective Albanian resistance in Gusinye compelled the Great Powers 
to reconsider matters. In April 1880, the Italian government proposed a 
solution to the border dispute. Rome suggested awarding the district of 
Tuz to Montenegro as compensation for Plava and Gusinye. Unlike Plava 
and Gusinye, with their predominantly Muslim population, Tuz contained 
the Catholic tribes of Hoti and Grude, but the new demarcation line 
placed the two tribes on both sides of the border. Dividing tribes in this 
manner only created a situation ripe for border tensions and instability in 
the future, especially since the Hoti, by tradition, took precedence over the 
other four tribes in war and peace.® The affected tribes swore a besa to defy 
any such truncation of their lands and then promptly sent out telegrams of 
appeals to surrounding areas for military support. 

The prospect of another Gusinye Incident loomed as a distinct possibility 
in the latter half of June. So Kirby Green and F. Lippich, the British and 
Austrian consuls in Iskodra respectively, prescribed a new scenario. Instead 
of gaining Tuz, Montenegro would receive territory west of Lake Iskodra, 
including the port town of Ulgiin. The vilayet of Iskodra would gain a 
measure of local autonomy under a Roman Catholic governor. Montenegro 
agreed to this arrangement, for the small principality thus gained a direct 
access to the Adriatic Sea. The town of Iskodra, on the other hand, lost a 
natural route to the Adriatic. 

Not all Albanians welcomed the change. The new arrangement 
abandoned a Muslim, instead of a Roman Catholic, population to foreign 
rule. Albanians in the affected area began building defenses and appealed to 
their compatriots for armed support. The Great Powers, on their part, sent 
an allied fleet to within sight of Ülgün. Although the ships remained parked 
near the port for approximately two months, this gunboat diplomacy failed 
to deter the Albanians. When Britain threatened to occupy Izmir if the 
Ottomans persisted in their procrastination, the sultan finally dispatched a 
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large military force of 20,000 troops under the command of Marshal Dervis 
Pasa to compel Albanian submission to the wishes of the Great Powers. 

Albanians in affected areas sent out calls for assistance, but the appeals 
went largely unheeded. At a gathering in Debre in October 1880, for 
instance, delegates defeated a motion to offer armed assistance to those 
Albanians resisting the loss of Ulgiin to Montenegro by a close vote of 
150 to 130.56 Similar decisions in other areas of Albania abandoned the 
Albanians in Iskodra to their own resources. This situation paralleled 
one earlier when local Kosovar Albanians found themselves on their own 
resisting the potential loss of Plava and Gusinye to Montenegro. 

Left on their own, Iskodra Albanians lacked the means of resisting a 
large regular army. The Ottoman government appointed Brigadier General 
Riza Pasa to the command of Iskodra with detailed instructions on troop 
deployments in his area. Warned of the recent success of Albanians in 
resisting the loss of territory to Montenegro, Riza Paga was instructed, “to 
accustom [his troops] with care to the proper use of the weapons in their 
hand” (dikkatla yedlerindeki eslihanin hüsn-ü istimalina aligtwrmaga)." On 
6 November 1880, Dervis Pasa received further instructions to conduct 
operations “without spilling blood” (kan dékiilmeksizin), if at all possible.“ 
The likelihood of this occurring appeared slim, but the Ottoman army 
did avoid confronting a major rebellion. After a series of minor clashes 
with rebellious Albanians along the way, superior Ottoman forces finally 
entered Ulgiin at the end of November 1880 and handed the town over 
to Montenegro. As punishment for disobedience, Dervis Pasa ordered the 
arrest of a number of local notables and tribal chiefs and sent into exile two 
leaders of the local Albanian League, Prenk Bib Doda and Hodo Pasa. Bib 
Doda would return to the Merdita only after the 1908 Revolution. After 
reasonably securing the vi/ayet, Dervis Paga kept Iskodra under martial law. 

Meanwhile, in Toskalık, negotiations between the Ottomans and the 
Greeks dragged on throughout the year 1880. In anticipation of the loss of 
territory in the south as well, Tosk Albanians continued preparations for 
their armed resistance. While talks proceeded between Ottoman and Greek 
officials under European auspices, Tercüman-: Hakikat followed events 
in Toskalik. For example, it regularly carried stories about the heightened 
tensions and the possibility of a war breaking out between "Albanians 
and Greeks" (Arnavudlar ve Yunanlılar). Estimates placed the number of 
Albanians armed to fight at 30,000 as opposed to 50,000 in the Greek Army. 
Rumors circulated that 4,000 to 5,000 Gegs were prepared to support the 
Tosks in resisting any Greek attempt to occupy Albanian territory.” 

In the midst of covering the above events, Tercüman-ı Hakikat ran an 
article on education in Albania. For the author, the Albanian Unionist 
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Society had shown its “love of the motherland” (vatanperverlik) since its 
inception. In addition to its “political and military attribute" (szfat-z 
siyasiyye ve askeriyye), the society also embraced a “scientific attribute" 
(sıfat-ı ilmiyye) out of concern for the deplorable state of education. But 
the author maintained, "In the current situation, the Albanians have 
lost themselves in “the darkness of ignorance” (zulmet-i cehl). To escape 
this condition, they had to develop under “the light of education" (nur- 
i maarif), which required the opening of schools in villages, towns, and 
cities. Compatriots like “[Semseddin] Sami Bey" and other Albanians could 
lead the new education effort. The author identified the goal in education 
as Albanians becoming a “scientific nation” (millet-i ilmiyye) in the near 
future. In conjunction with this aim, the article noted the importance of 
Albanians using their own language. Currently, Albanians possessed two 
languages, with Albanian described as the “national” (milli) and Ottoman 
as the “official” (resmi) language. But they needed to study the language 
and alphabet peculiar to their own “nationality” (kavmiyet). The author saw 
no harm in this desire because of “the Islamic zeal” (hamiyet-i islamiyye) 
of Albanians.” In other words, Islam bonded the Albanian people to the 
Ottoman state. Not mentioned in the article was the fact that Albanians 
had already established a number of Albanian schools over the previous 
couple of years.” 

A month after the above newspaper article’s publication, Tosk 
Albanians gathered in Ergiri on 23 July 1880 and agreed to press their case 
for territorial integrity and to prepare for armed resistance if necessary. 
Later in the month, seventy-two Bektasi babas and other figures pledged 
to do the same." Lacking a tribal network to disseminate information as 
their fellow Gegs did, Tosk Albanians relied on the Bektasi network for 
mobilizing their population. In July 1880, Mustafa Asim, the governor 
of Yanya, expressed concern over an unknown individual named Yahya 
Bey who traveled from Istanbul to Górice and Premedi, using Bektasi 
babas to gather an army to march on Yanya. With the Christian "Greek" 
(Yunan) presence, Europe might choose to occupy the area. To avoid such 
a possibility, Istanbul ordered this illegal activity stopped.? Some officials 
no doubt feared an armed movement might turn against the government 
or invite Great Power intervention. 

During the summer and fall of 1880, Geg Albanians also sent similar 
demands to Istanbul, including the demand for a single province of Albania. 
In July, for example, the Prizren Unionist Society requested the creation of 
a single province, but this time calling for the unification of five vilayets, 
adding Selanik to the equation.” In the same year, some forty petitioners, 
representing a broad geographic slice of Gegalz£, sent a petition in the name 
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of loyal Albanians to the sultan. They also argued for a single province 
as the best means for defending the empire, noting that in the different 
vilayets of Albania, each vali pursued his interests, thereby preventing the 
formation of a single, coherent policy for the region.” By the end of 1880, 
Abdiilhamid still faced pressures on two fronts, internationally from the 
Great Powers and domestically from the Albanians throughout Albania. 


Suppression of the Unionist Societies 

Sometime in 1880, most likely after Dervis Pasa had transferred control 
of Ülgün to Montenegro, Abdülhamid responded to the above petitions 
with an imperial proclamation addressed to “all the people of Albania” 
(umum Arnavudluk ahalisi). In the document, he sometimes identified 
Albanians or Muslim Albanians specifically. The sultan unequivocally 
dismissed the demand for a single province of Albania as a “seditious idea” 
(fikr-i fesad) pushed by only five to ten individuals. These "intriguers" 
(fessad) wanted nothing better than to endanger the state by such a goal. 
Abdülhamid drew upon history for his argument. Tepedelenli Ali Pasa, 
for example, had struggled to create a single administration in Southern 
Albania. As a result of his efforts, many Muslims passed under the control 
of Rums and saw the creation of a Greek state. The Crimean [Tatars] and 
Dagistan, for their part, also fell to foreign prey when they separated from 
the Ottoman state. A similar fate awaited the Albanians if they achieved 
their demand for a single province. Abdülhamid skirted the empire's 
strategic weakness by disingenuously placing blame for the defeat in the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 on bad military commanders. He turned to 
the Muslim Albanians and reminded them that he was still their caliph and 
their "father" (peder). Except for the five or ten intriguers, he maintained, 
most people in Albania were pleased with the present government. Toward 
the end of the proclamation, Abdülhamid promised a just administration 
and necessary reforms, though without specifying any particulars.” 

'Ihe above message most likely summarized much of Abdülhamid's 
thinking on Albania throughout the period 1878 to 1881. In no uncertain 
terms, he opposed the creation of an autonomous province of Albania as 
dangerous to the Ottoman state. Moreover, Abdülhamid mentioned that 
it was in Albanian interests to support the unity of the state, wherein lay 
their best hope for protection from further partition. An autonomous 
Albania would only serve to weaken the Ottoman state and therefore 
leave Albanians more vulnerable to foreign intrigue. Finally, whenever he 
could, Abdülhamid played the Islamic card, appealing to Muslims as their 
religious leader and their patron. Such was the imperial message to loyal 
Albanians. 
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Many Kosovar Albanians, cognizant of the success of Dervis Pasa’s 
military expedition in Iskodra, expected the Ottoman government to turn 
on them next. By mid-1880, the Prizren Unionist Society and its branches 
had established a parallel government in the province. At the beginning of 
December, Dervis returned to Istanbul, where rumors began circulating 
that the sultan had ordered him to suppress the League of Prizren.” In 
an apparently preemptive move, the Prizren Unionist Committee, under 
a more militant leadership, seized control of the town and transformed 
it into a base of operations. Members of the Albanian League took over 
positions in the local government. 

At the end of December 1880, the government learned of some 6,000 
Albanians preparing to march from Prizren to Firzovik, a town that lay on 
the route to Uskiip. A danger loomed of a clash between Ottoman forces 
and the Albanians. Istanbul expressed its concerns to Ibrahim Pasa, the 
Ottoman commander in Üsküp. In addition to the illegality of this armed 
movement, the Ottoman government feared that "foreigners" might deceive 
the Albanians into working for their interests. Ibrahim received instructions 
to avoid a direct confrontation with the Albanians and try to delay matters 
as long as possible while Dervis Paga took the necessary measures for a 
major military campaign to crush the Albanian resistance.” 

'Ihe Ottoman army failed to move fast enough. On 4 January 1881, 
Haci Omer Efendi and Süleyman Vokshi, both Kosovar notables, occupied 
the town of Üsküp, opening the door to further operations. Over the next 
four weeks, Pristine, Mitrovice, Vulcitrn, and Gilan fell to Albanian forces. 
Then came the turn of Kumanova, Kalkandelen, Gostivar, and Debre. 
During this period, reports reached Istanbul of Albanian rebels removing 
government officials and consolidating control over various parts of the 
Kosova.” Virtually all of Kosova fell to the Prizren Unionist Society, 
although Ottoman garrisons apparently remained scattered throughout 
the province. Albanians collected taxes to pay for the local administration. 
The sultan, for his part, turned his energies to crushing this open rebellion 
against imperial authority. Ottoman propaganda preceded Dervis Pasa's 
move into the Kosova. Istanbul warned people of the danger of such 
seditious actions. The government depicted the leaders of the rebellion as 
having established societies for their own gain and having deceived loyal 
people into taking unlawful action.*? 

To realize Albanian unity, some 130 deputies attended a congress in 
Debre and agreed to establish Ohrid as the capital of an autonomous 
province.*' Meanwhile, on 4 February 1881, in the midst of the unfolding 
crisis in Kosova, Albanians from Debre sent their demands to Istanbul 
and proclaimed their support for the Kosovar Albanians. Of the fourteen 
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signatures of the Unionist Committee, one individual, an Abdullah Hüsni, 
identified himself as a notable from Toskal;k. Most likely, Abdullah Hüsni 
was in reality Abdul. The Debre document stressed that there was no desire 
to separate from the empire. Albanians were “a loyal people" (bir kavm-i 
sadık). Confronted with threats to “religion, motherland, and honor" (din 
ve vatan ve namus), the document continued, Albanians had been engaged 
in a four-year struggle to unite four provinces into one vilayet, and they 
would not accept anything less than this goal. The Ottoman government, 
however, had not created a single province and had failed to implement 
any reforms during this time. The document described the four sancaks of 
Prizren, Yenipazar, Üsküp, and Pristine as having united as a “nationality” 
(kavmiyet), with 10,000 soldiers having been sent to occupy Üsküp. 
This action created a single province out of the aforementioned sancaks. 
Now Debre sancak had taken a besa in support of them. The Albanian 
people (kavim) were determined to protect their religion, motherland, and 
honor.” 

Several weeks later, on 22 February 1881, Abdul sent a personal telegram 
to Istanbul signed with only his signature affixed to the communiqué. 
Albania had witnessed enthusiasm and zeal to protect the state, millet, 
and vatan from grave dangers. However, for the last four years numerous 
petitions and memoranda had been sent to the padisah and the Sublime 
Porte but without any concrete action on the part of the government. 
Abdul noted even his own written and oral pleas. Still, however, there had 
been delay in implementing the important principle of the union of the 
provinces of Albania. Abdul flattered the padisah by referring to him as 
"the Shadow of God" and also underscored that all the activity was based 
on a "loyalty to the state and the millet and especially to the Imam of 
Muslims and the Caliph of the Earth."? This line of argument failed to 
impress Abdülhamid. 

Abdul's telegram and others like it fell on deaf ears in Yildiz Palace. 
Meanwhile, letters from Üsküp described a state of lawlessness in the 
province. Brigands from all the various millets in the province had taken 
advantage of the loss of government authority.** The Russo-Turkish War, the 
Albanian resistance movement, and the influx of some 90,000 to 100,000 
refugees into the province had all served to weaken the government’s 
authority.® 

While Kosovar Albanians tried to consolidate control over Kosova and 
prepared for a major military struggle, Dervis Pasa gathered together an 
army 20,000 strong and began a determined march toward Kosova. On 
25 March 1881, his troops entered Uskiip. Then apparently Dervis turned 
to diplomacy for several weeks in the town, trying to use persuasion to 
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convince the rebels to lay down their arms and abandon their demand 
for autonomy. There appeared no room for compromise on either side, 
so Dervis took a force of 10,000 troops to capture Prizren. En route, the 
Ottoman army engaged some 6,000 Albanian rebels on 20 April 1881. The 
Albanians proved no match against such a large and disciplined army and 
abandoned the area after several days of resistance. Two days later, Dervis 
Pasa occupied Prizren. From there, Ottoman forces fanned out in several 
directions, capturing towns with relative ease. The fall of Yakova on 5 May 
1881 essentially spelled the end of the Albanian Unionist Committees. 
More remote areas like Luma and Debre resisted to the end of October. The 
Albanians, unlike the Bulgarians, lacked Great Power support determined 
on forcing Istanbul to grant Albania some measure of autonomy; therefore, 
they were essentially left to the will of the Ottoman Army to impose a 
military solution. 

In consolidating Ottoman control over the towns of Kosova, Dervis 
embarked on collecting outstanding land and other taxes. During the 
course of military operations, the Ottoman commander expressed his 
concerns to the central government. He identified the problem as "the 
independence-seeking ideas and goals" (ef&ar-: ve makasid-1 istiklaleryane) 
of the unionist societies in the Gegalik region. He underscored the need for 
military and bureaucratic reforms to bring order to the region.“ Meanwhile, 
Abdülhamid ordered a twin policy of punishing the rebels with trials and 
rewarding those who supported him and the state.” 

Toskaltk saw the resolution of its border dispute with Greece in 
1881 as well. In order to strengthen the Ottoman negotiating position, 
Abdülhamid appointed an Albanian, Abiddin Dino, now elevated to Pasa, 
in June 1880 to serve as his foreign minister. During his four months in 
office, Abiddin Dino naturally argued for keeping both Yanya and Preveze 
within the empire. Yanya constituted the regional capital for Toskalik 
while Preveze functioned as its trading port. At the end of February 1881, 
European ambassadors convened another conference in Istanbul to decide 
the border issue with Greece. Meanwhile, Tosk Albanians organized and 
armed themselves for the expected resistance. Aware of this mobilization, 
European ambassadors met in Istanbul on 24 May 1881 and drew a 
demarcation line that awarded the city of Arta and a small region around it 
to Greece. Yanya and Preveze remained part of Southern Albania. 

This decision basically defused the situation in Toskalik. On 6 July 1881, 
Greek forces occupied the town of Arta without any resistance. Albanian 
and Ottoman persistence over the control of the border area had achieved 
some positive effect. Most of Epirus, including the towns of Yanya and 
Preveze, remained part of the Ottoman Empire. As in the north, however, 
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the Porte arrested and exiled a number of Albanian leaders deemed a bit 
dangerous for their independent actions. 

Despite its ultimate defeat, the League of Prizren became the symbol of a 
national awakening for its political dimensions. Its memory would serve as 
a rallying point for Albanian nationalists in the subsequent three decades. 
Gjergj Fishta, a Franciscan priest who was ten in 1881, later idealized “The 
Prizren League” in a poem written years later: 


As for the Sultan of Stamboul 
Who to Montenegro’s king 
Offers Plava and Gusinye, 
Scutari, the Northern Highlands, 
Go and tell him that Albania 

Is not a basket of figs 

Just to be handed to one’s friends? 
But it is the motherland of our fathers 
Motherland of Skanderbeg, 
Motherland of Mois Golemi 

And of Leka Dukagjini . . .* 


The League of Prizren thus came to symbolize the Albanian national 
awakening and has remained so for Albanians to this day. 

It is important, however, not to exaggerate the League of Prizren's 
significance for the rise of Albanian nationalism. The League was not a 
mass, unified movement. It took, for example, almost a year for the central 
committee at Prizren to adopt the five points demanded by Unionist 
Committees in Debre and Fraser. This indicates that most northern 
leaders were initially very reluctant to seek autonomy and cultural rights. 
Instead, they sought the limited goals of keeping their lands within the 
empire and maintaining their privileges therein. Kristoforidhi criticized 
the behavior of the League's notables as driven by self-interest rather than 
national interests: "You only gamble with rebellion in order to preserve the 
sultan's authority and Muslim dominance and to restore, at the same time, 
their power as it was before the reforms of Sultan Mahmud."*? Prominent 
landowning families in central Albania-Berat, Elbasan, Kruje, Tiran, and 
Avlonya—lacked the urgency to unite against foreign aggression. They also 
did not want to jeopardize their ties to the state with outright rebellion 
against the sultan. These beys had pulled back from the League by the 
beginning of 1881.7? 

Pashko Vasa voiced painful frustration over the divisions in Albanian 
society that hindered a unity of purpose and effort. His evocative poem 
“Oh Albania, Poor Albania,” written around 1880, challenged Albanians 
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to transcend their religious and any other identities and devote themselves 
to Albanianism: 


Albanians, you are killing your brothers, 

Into a hundred factions you are divided, 

Some say “I believe in God,” others "I in Allah,” 
Some say "I am Turk,” others “I am Latin,” 

Some say “I am Greek,” others “I am Slav," 

But you are brother, all of you, my hapless people! 
‘The priests and the hodjas have deceived you 

To divide you and keep you poor. 


Awaken, Albania, wake from your slumber, 
Let us all, as brothers, swear a common oath 
And not look to church or mosque, 


The faith of the Albanian is Albanianism (shgyptarija).”" 


In this poem, Vasa clearly expressed his own frustration over the disunity 
among Albanians. 

Albanians differed over the issues of national rights versus special 
privileges, a natural product of a complex and diverse society. Albanian 
leaders, furthermore, faced great difficulties in trying to coordinate actions 
across regions. Differences also existed over methods and aims. Moreover, 
only a small minority appeared to have a nationalist ideology. Nevertheless, 
the Albanian resistance, however uncoordinated, sent a rude awakening 
to the Ottoman government. Numbers of Albanians had rallied around a 
national program. Interestingly, Tosk Albanians had led the articulation of 
Albanianism, but it was the Gegs who experienced a brief flirtation with an 
autonomous administration where taxes went into Albanian coffers. 


Conclusion 

The conclusion of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, the Treaty of San 
Stefano, and the Congress of Berlin together produced a rude awakening 
for the Ottoman Empire and for Albanians. Military defeat brought 
a staggering loss of Ottoman territory in both Europe and Anatolia. 
Rather suddenly, Ottomans acutely felt the empire’s helplessness. Final 
demarcation of boundaries lay largely in the hands of the Great Powers. This 
strategic situation represented an Ottoman disaster of seismic proportions. 
Fortunately for Abdiilhamid, Europe expressed singular determination to 
prevent Russia from realizing its ambitions in the Balkans. 

In Rumeli, Albanians organized to prevent the loss of Albanian 
territory, and so, at least initially, the Ottoman government offered 
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encouragement and assistance on their behalf. But this support became 
problematic when increasing numbers of Albanians demanded autonomy 
for a single province for all Albania. To make their case before Europe 
and the Ottoman government, Albanian nationalists argued along lines 
of ethnicity-nationality and patriotism, as well as in defense of the vatan. 
They attempted to rally around a five-point political program, whose 
most revolutionary demand was the creation of a single, autonomous 
Albanian vatan out of the provinces of Iskodra, Kosova, Manastir, and 
Yanya. Political autonomy meant a governor working in consultation with 
a representative assembly, government officials competent in the native 
language, military service confined to Albania in normal times, and some 
control over provincial finances. It also meant establishing national schools 
to develop national education in the Albanian language and Latin script. 

In justifying a political union across regional, religious, and tribal 
loyalties, Albanian nationalists argued that the Albanians constituted a 
single nation with a common language, culture, and history. They also 
argued that the Ottoman government and Albanians together faced 
common threats and thus had common interests. A strong, united Albanian 
vatan would cooperate with Istanbul in what would be essentially a federal 
union. To accept this political and cultural arrangement would require 
redefining Ottomanism to accommodate and integrate Albanianism. 
Albanians would form their own millet, cutting across three religions, 
and any separate school system would naturally stress a common national 
identity. Further secularization of cultural pluralism within the Muslim 
millet would follow. 

But Sultan Abdülhamid refused to countenance any form of political 
autonomy for Albania. He knew that achieving a national program proved 
easier on paper than in reality. Ottoman officials reported on the lukewarm 
reactions among many Albanians to the likes of Abdul. The sultan counted 
on divisions in Albanian society to suppress the League of Prizren and help 
him imprison its leaders. Moreover, without diplomatic interference from 
the Great Powers or the intervention of Balkan states, Abdülhamid knew 
that his state possessed an army that could crush the Unionist Committees 
with relative ease. Consequently, he imposed a military solution on the 
Albanian Question. Yet, the sultan needed to assess the events of 1878 to 
1881 and decide on a policy, or at least a course of action, toward Albania 
and the Albanian people. Albanians, for their part, found that they still 
had some freedom for cultural expression in the Hamidian state, but they 
had to walk a fine line in the years ahead. 
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The Albanians occupied first place [in the empire]. Abdülhamid believed 
in the bravery and devotion of Albanians. This certainly constituted the 
foundation of Abdiilhamid’s policies. In Rumeli, the Albanians were 
considered a bastion of Abdülhamid's policies. 

—Tahsin Pasa! 


Albanians are very strong in defending their ancestors’ morals [ahlak], 
customs [adat], honor [namus] and race/nationality [cinsiyet] as well as in 
[fulfilling] their oath that they call besa. They are always ready to spill their 
blood for their race/nationality [cinsiyet], their tribe [kabile], their family 
[aile], and even their simple word [söz]. But because of their exaggerated 
contempt for life, they have many times fought for an unimportant thing. 
—Semseddin Sami, 1889? 


Already during the events of 1878 to 1881, several senior Ottoman 
officials began assessing the changing strategic situation and the responses 
of the Albanian people, and they submitted their evaluations and 
recommendations to Sultan Abdülhamid. A number of lower-level officials 
did likewise for their superiors, but their focus was local, not so much 
strategic. There appeared a general consensus that the “Well-Protected 
Domains” (memalik-i mahrusa) needed reforms and a coherent imperial 
strategy to ward off further territorial losses. For the next twenty-seven years, 
Abdiilhamid pushed for the institution of reforms and the development of 
the Albanians into a pillar of support for him, especially in Europe. 

Molding the Albanian kavim into “an iron barrier” in the Balkans, 
however, proved an impossible goal to reach. Although the imperial state 
and the Albanians shared a common interest in preserving the territorial 
integrity of Albania against foreign designs, Albanian tribesmen proved 
defiant in the face of any attempts by the government to impose control over 
them. In some areas, violence seemed the normal state of life. Moreover, an 
increasing number of educated Albanians, many of them residing abroad 
rather than in the empire, agitated for a political program of Albanianism. 
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Overall, Albania presented a major challenge of governance to the sultan 
for the next twenty-seven years. This chapter focuses on the ideological and 
cultural issues related to that challenge. 


Ottoman Appraisals 

The war and subsequent peace negotiations left a somewhat disoriented 
leadership in the Ottoman Empire. The loss of territory was huge; so too was 
the number of refugees who found a haven in the now shrunken imperial 
domains. The fate of the empire had rested in the hands of Europeans 
gathered in Berlin, and their decisions necessarily had to be implemented 
within the empire. Ottomans now felt anxious and beleaguered. As noted 
by one expert of the period, “The Ottoman elite understood only too 
well that their world was exposed to mortal danger from within as from 
without, from the corridors of Windsor Castle to the mountains of Iraq.” 
The same could be said for the Albanians residing as far north as Iskodra 
and as far south as Yanya. The passage of time, however, alleviated the 
sense of urgency as the empire and individuals adjusted to a new pulse of 
normalcy in everyday affairs. 

The emergence of the League of Prizren and the Unionist Societies 
played an important role in shaping Ottoman attitudes toward the 
Albanian Question. Two high-ranking Ottoman officials had submitted 
separate reports to the sultan during the crisis. In many ways, their 
recommendations foreshadowed the broad outlines of the policy that 
Abdiilhamid adopted for the next twenty-seven years of his imperial reign 
until the 1908 Revolution. Perhaps most important, by presenting specific 
recommendations to Istanbul concerning Albanian policy, these reports 
helped politicize the concept of Albanian. Muslim Albanians, in particular, 
and Albanians, in general, required a special policy from the government 
in order to ensure Ottoman rule in the region. 

On 12 April 1880, Mehmed Esad Safvet Paga, who had recently 
served as grand vezir (1878) and foreign minister (1879), submitted a 
memorandum in which he essentially encouraged the sultan to formulate 
a separate policy for Albania.‘ Clearly, in his view, Albania formed “the 
essence of support” (maya-ul-istinadi) for Ottoman rule in Rumeli, and 
Safvet advocated a heavy reliance on the “Albanian millet” for security in 
Europe. The government could take advantage of “the [Albanian] millets 
natural patriotism, religious zeal and strength” and call upon it to fight 
against the enemies of the state. Safvet expressed the belief that Islam still 
served as a motivating factor in the lives of Muslim Albanians. 

To strengthen ties between the millet and the state against their 
enemies, Safvet recommended a number of reforms. First of all, he 
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addressed Albania’s economic needs. The state needed to increase farm 
production in the fertile areas of Albania through improvements in 
agricultural methods and the construction of roads and bridges. In the 
past, difficult economic conditions had compelled approximately 300,000 
inhabitants to seek livelihoods outside their country, and it would be good 
to bring these people back home. Next, Safvet raised the security issue. 
Those Albanians living in the border areas of the north should receive tax 
exemptions. Furthermore, the government should employ propaganda to 
remind the people that their neighbors were intent on their destruction 
and thus they had no option other than reliance on the imperial state 
for their protection. Here the government would play on the fear of a 
common threat. Albanians were aware of this threat as their petitions had 
certainly stressed an enemy common to both Albanians, in particular, and 
the Ottoman state, in general. Safvet also advocated that men from the 
ages of twenty to sixty should perform some type of "service for defending 
the motherland” (hizmet-i muhafaza-1 vataniyye), including reserve duty 
(redif or muhtafiz). Besides, military service fit the Albanian character: the 
Albanian nation had always been accustomed to “soldiering” (askeriyyet), 
and they were capable fighters, superior to their Christian neighbors. 

After presenting his recommendations, Safvet went on to argue that the 
events since the Congress of Berlin had shown that the Muslim Albanians 
were willing to unite and oppose encroachments on their lands in both the 
North and the South. Through their “national efforts” (¢esebbiisat-1 milliye), 
Albanians had gained a remarkable victory at Gusinye, setting back foreign 
plans of partition and demonstrating their military prowess in defiance 
of the Congress of Berlin. This action stemmed from the people's natural 
desire to defend their own lands, and *the Gusinye Incident" (Gusinye 
hadisesi) set a precedent for the future. Here, Safvet emphasized that the 
Albanians would act in a similar fashion if their lands were threatened, and 
it behooved the government to establish the necessary bonds to ensure that 
similar actions in the future benefited Ottoman interests. 

Safvet concluded his memorandum by encouraging the improvement 
of Muslim education in Rumeli. According to him, for the last few years, 
the government of Greece, Rum merchants, and European bankers had 
financially supported Greek education in the provinces of Selanik, Edirne, 
Manastir, and Yanya, as well as other areas of the empire. Indeed, Greeks 
had founded over forty-five educational societies (Silogus). All this activity 
contrasted sharply with the situation for Albanians: "Nothing had been 
done by the state for the Muslim Albanian millet.” As a consequence of the 
state's culpable neglect of education, this millet still lived in “ignorance” 
(cehalet). He thus recommended the construction of “primary schools” 
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(szbyan) in villages and the opening of secondary level schools in provincial 
towns. Here Safvet merely echoed the analysis and recommendations 
uttered by Abdul in January 1878 to a session of parliament. In addition 
to founding more primary and secondary schools, Safvet advocated 
the establishment of a “school of science” (mekteb-i fiiniin) in Yanya to 
counter Zossimaia, the influential Greek gymnasium there. The Ottoman 
government clearly needed competitive schools as a means of preserving 
the loyalty of the Muslim community. 

Dervis Pasa, the army commander who put down the Albanian 
revolts of 1880 and 1881, also appreciated the military traditions of 
the Albanian people. He called upon the sultan to base his rule in the 
Balkans on Muslim Albanians. Writing in the midst of the crisis, he first 
recommended the forceful suppression of the movement for “autonomy” 
(muhtariyet). However, any movement based on the principles of obedience 
and submission could only profit the empire. Resistance to external 
pressures and internal disorders would help the Porte maintain a strong 
administrative hold in Rumeli. 

To prevent both foreign and domestic elements from inciting Albanians 
against Istanbul, the government should, Dervis Pasa believed, maintain 
a strong military presence in the area and carry out necessary reforms, 
but he failed to specify which ones. The Congress of Berlin had created 
problems by not recognizing the Albanians as a nationality when it awarded 
lands inhabited by “Muslims and Albanians” to Montenegro. By taking 
advantage of the Albanian faith in Islam, the Porte could, with time, mold 
the Muslim Albanians into an “iron barrier” (sedd-i ahenin) against Serbia, 
Montenegro, and Greece. After establishing this special relationship, the 
government would have no need to station military forces in Rumeli from 
other parts of the empire. Rather, Albanians would handle their own 
defenses and eventually might even supply troops to police Anatolia.’ 

Both Safvet and Dervis essentially advocated an Albanian policy based 
on Islam as the natural link between the Ottoman state and Albanians. 
Religion would establish an Albanian bulwark against the tide of territorial 
dismemberment in Europe. Despite the rebellious character of Albanians, 
Safvet and Dervis also saw common threats and common interests that 
naturally tied Muslim Albanians to the Ottoman state. The empire’s new 
boundaries redrawn after the Treaty of Berlin had transformed the vilayets 
of Iskodra, Kosova, and Manastir into the empire’s first line of defense in 
Rumeli, thereby joining Yanya in this regard. The Ottoman state needed 
the Albanians to function as a barrier against future foreign threats. If the 
government failed to better integrate Albanians into the imperial system, 
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then it was most likely that foreign intrigue would take advantage of them 
against Ottoman interests. This was wise counsel. 


Hamidism 

Abdülhamid left a major imprint on Ottoman history with his reign of 
thirty-two years, from 1876 to 1909. His long rule continued and improved 
upon the reforms of the Tanzimat. Yet he also broke with the previous 
period by shifting emphasis away from Ottomanism and to Islamism. 
Perhaps, Safvet and Dervis both discerned this ideological shift and 
appropriately emphasized in their reports reliance on Islam for molding 
the Albanian millet into a pillar of Ottoman rule in Rumeli. During his 
long reign, Abdülhamid came to rely heavily upon the Albanians who held 
prominent position in the Ottoman administration and military, the result 
of a conscious policy by the sultan. 

Political power shifted from the bureaucracy of the Tanzimat to the 
sultanate. Through his staff at Yildiz Palace, Abdülhamid maintained a 
tight grip of the affairs of state. Taking advantage of the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78, he suspended the Constitution in February 1878, grabbed 
the reins of power, and exiled a number of key Tanzimat reformers, 
including Midhat Pasa. For thirty years, Abdülhamid ruled as an autocrat, 
monopolizing as much power in his person as humanly and institutionally 
possible. He essentially assumed executive and legislative functions of 
government, resisting any checks and balances. 

Tahsin Pasa, first secretary of the Palace Secretariat from 1894 to 
1908, described the sultan’s thirty-year rule as based on “the policy of 
centralism” (merkeziyet siyaseti), in which Abdiilhamid closely supervised 
“administrative, economic, bureaucratic, military, financial, educational, 
and religious matters." Essentially, all affairs of state fell under his close 
scrutiny. He oversaw the major appointments in government, not hesitating 
to reject a minister’s nomination in favor of his own preference. As noted 
by one scholar, “Such was the degree of this centralization, in fact, that 
ambassadors, provincial governors, and military commanders were 
ultimately corresponding as much with the palace secretariat as with the 
ministries to which they were nominally attached.”’ All important affairs 
of state revolved around Yildiz Palace, rather than the Sublime Porte. 

To maintain a tight grip on government, Abdiilhamid relied on 
technology and human resources. Expansion of the telegraph network, 
for instance, permitted rapid communications between Yildiz and the 
provinces so that Abdiilhamid could attempt to micromanage affairs 
when he felt it necessary to do so. Railroads, for their part, facilitated the 
government’ ability in moving troops to troubled areas, and the miles 
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of track increased from 731 in 1875 to 1,034 by the twentieth century. 
To complement the technological improvements, the sultan developed a 
ubiquitous “spy system” (casusluk). Paid informants kept a vigilant watch 
over government and society, and Abdiilhamid daily read police reports 
to keep abreast of internal developments. As he wrote in his notebook 
in 1900, “It is necessary to accept that the intelligence organization has 
importance before everything else.”? Despite his micro-management style, 
Abdiilhamid failed to establish government control in parts of Albania and 
had to rule through indirect means. 

Abdiilhamid remained committed to his program of reform, to a 
large extent continuing and expanding on the reforms of the Tanzimat. 
Ottomanism continued to exist but with less encouragement. The principle 
of equality of all citizens before the law and the integration of non-Muslims 
into the government continued as operative principles. Reforms included 
professionalizing the bureaucracy, modernizing the army and navy, 
expanding state education, establishing agricultural schools, founding 
Istanbul University in 1900, strengthening the agrarian middle class with 
the privatization of land, expanding the infrastructure, and encouraging 
private enterprise and foreign investment. Openness to the West was also 
fostered to obtain expertise and capital, and the sultan sought to maintain 
the Ottoman state as an active member of the European community of states, 
in part to secure the defense of his realm through diplomacy. Diplomatic 
and economic ties especially grew with Germany. In fact, Kaiser Wilhelm 
II visited the empire on two separate occasions as a clear demonstration of 
the growing link between the two states. General Colomar von der Goltz, 
a well-respected and competent German general, played an important role 
in military reforms within the Ottoman Army. Thus, in many ways, the 
Hamidian period represented the continuation and expansion of Tanzimat 
reforms. 

Despite the continuation of Ottomanism, Abdülhamid moved away 
from some secularizing policies of the Tanzimat and instead placed a 
premium on Islam in state ideology. As one scholar noted, “From being 
ostensibly supra-religious during the heyday of the Tanzimat (1839-76), 
Ottomanism would undergo a shift in emphasis to become more Islamic in 
tone and nuance during the reign of Abdülhamid II.”" The sultan himself 
described his policy thus: 


Always, everywhere, the title of "Commander of Muslims" [Emir ül- 
Muslimin or caliph] must come first[,] then the title Ottoman padisah [ruler] 
must clearly take second place. This is because the social foundation and the 
basis of politics have been established on the basis of religion . . . Love of 
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the Imam and the Caliph must be first[:] love of the vatan is on the second 
level.? 


This shift to Islamism (Zslamcılık) as a political doctrine carried both 
domestic and foreign implications. It stressed the unity of the Islamic 
millet within the empire and the Muslim character of the state. It also 
claimed a moral and spiritual leadership of the Ottoman dynasty over the 
entire Muslim world. 

Abdülhamid took concrete steps to develop the new religious orientation 
in policy. Publicly, for example, the sultan used the title “Commander 
of the Faithful,” but Hilafetpenab, or the “Shelter of the Caliphate,” 
also appeared in the government reports with great frequency. Until an 
assassination attempt on his life, Abdiilhamid turned the “Friday prayer” 
(selamlzk) into a major weekly, public relations event demonstrating his 
piety and the splendor of his religious office for domestic and international 
consumption. In addition to claims of preeminence among Muslims in 
general, Abdülhamid also sought to strengthen links to popular Islam. 
At the Yildiz Palace, he surrounded himself with prominent religious 
figures in mystical orders, such as Abu'l Huda al-Sayyedi of Aleppo and 
Hejazi Ahmed Asad, both leaders in the Rifa'i Sufi order whose presence 
symbolized the link between Abdülhamid and Muslims both in the empire 
and worldwide. This populist orientation helped Abdülhamid leverage the 
religious establishment by bypassing the ulema and directly reaching out 
to the Muslim masses." 

Abdülhamid initiated some specific policy changes in accordance with 
his Islamic orientation. Public education in state schools, for example, now 
laid greater stress on Islam and on Islamic morality and identity in the 
curriculum. 'The Ottoman bureaucracy experienced a general decline 
in the proportion of non-Muslims in the higher positions, but there were 
exceptions. Notably, the Foreign Ministry and the Council of State saw an 
increase in non-Muslim representation.” 

An Islamic orientation in policy made some sense domestically, especially 
with the empire’s new strategic situation in the Balkans. Migrations of 
Muslims from the Balkans and Russia during the 1860s and the 1870s 
had strengthened the empire’s Muslim composition, as did losses of largely 
Christian territory in 1878. The percentage of the Muslim population 
in the Balkans grew from 36 percent in the 1840s to 47.5 percent in 
the 1890s.'° Given the heavily Muslim population in Asia, shifting to 
an emphasis on Islam made sense from a demographic perspective. Two 
political considerations added further rationale for Islamism. Prospects for 
more nationalism among the Christian population in the Balkans loomed 
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as a very serious possibility for the foreseeable future. Furthermore, the 
European Powers could be expected to use Christian unrest as a political 
leverage on the Ottoman government. Muslims needed more unity to face 
these challenges. 

In addition to domestic considerations, Abdülhamid hoped to gain 
political capital from an Islamist policy in foreign affairs as well. Externally, 
Islamism, or perhaps more precisely pan-Islamism, would strengthen ties 
with other Muslim states and peoples around the globe and thus raise the 
prestige and enhance the bargaining power of the Ottoman Empire in its 
dealings with the European states. Muslim states thus could present a united 
front in international relations. More importantly, Muslim populations 
under Western colonial administration would find in the sultan-caliph an 
advocate and source for inspiration. In Abdülhamid's own words, “As long 
as the unity of Islam continues, England, France, Russia and Holland are 
in my hands, because with a word the caliph could unleash the “holy war" 
(cihad) among their Muslim subjects and this would be tragedy for the 
Christians."" There was always the distinct possibility that a confluence of 
historic events could make Muslims in some part of the world receptive to 
the urging of a distant Ottoman Sultan-Caliph. 

Despite all his efforts based on Islamism and to a much lesser extent on 
Ottomanism, Abdülhamid still faced the "nationality problem" (kavimiyet 
meselesi) throughout his long reign. At least one major textbook in the 
Hamidian period noted the cultural and ethnic pluralism. In Muhtasar 
Osmanlı Tarihi (Abridged Ottoman History), published in 1891-92 for 
use in government schools, Resad, the author, identified the main peoples 
(kavim) of the empire. On the Muslim side were the Turks, Arabs, Kurds, 
Lazes, Bosnians, Pomaks, Citaks [Anatolian Turkmens?], Albanians, 
Circassians, Tatars, Mongays [Nogays?], and Georgians. Arabs, Georgians, 
Greeks, Armenians, Bulgarians, Albanians, Vlachs, and Jews comprised 
the non-Muslim population. All the different nationalities lived together as 
Ottomans, united by the Ottoman language as "the language of public life" 
(lisan-ı umumi).? In reality, however, outside of the Turks, only a minority 
in any of the various ethnic groups of the empire was fully conversant in 
spoken Turkish. This was certainly the case for Albanians. 

In the twilight of his long life, Abdülhamid reflected on the ethnic and 
religious diversity of the empire: “If there ever was a region in the world that 
never resembled another, it is our poor country. How could I have united 
the Armenian with the Kurd, the Turk with the Greek, the Bulgarian with 
the Arab."? His ideological answer was Islamism, a subtle shift away from 
the egalitarianism of the Tanzimat and in favor of the Muslim community. 
Muslim Albanians, for their part, benefited from this shift in policy. 
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An Iron Barrier 

In stressing Islamism, Abdülhamid assigned a greater role and 
importance to the Muslims in the empire. Muslim Albanians, who formed 
70 percent of the Albanian population, fitted nicely into Abdiilhamid’s 
Islamism. Tahsin Pasa, the sultan's chief secretary from 1894 to 1909, 
described the sultan’s relations with Albanians thus: “The Albanians 
occupied first place [in the empire]. Abdiilhamid believed in the bravery 
and devotion of Albanians. This certainty constituted the foundation of 
Abdiilhamid’s policies. In Rumeli, the Albanians were considered a bastion 
of Abdülhamid's policies.””° 

The events of 1878 to 1881 had clearly demonstrated the military 
potential of the Albanian people. Gusinye had shown Albanians as an 
asset, whereas the Kosova rebellion of 1881 had directly threatened the state 
making Albanians, in this instance, a liability. Both events underscored 
for Abdülhamid the importance of securing Albanian allegiance to the 
Sultanate-Caliphate. The numbers spoke for themselves. In the 1880s, 
Albanians accounted for at least 1.3 million of the empire’s inhabitants 
with some 70 percent, or over 900,000, identifying themselves as Muslim. 
Their importance lay not just in numbers, but also in their concentration in 
Rumeli, on the borders of the empire or in the western and central sections 
of the strategically important region of Macedonia. In the new strategic 
situation resulting from the Berlin Congress, Albanians rightly claimed 
that they stood as the empire's first line of defense in the Balkans, although 
Muslim Turks overall outnumbered them in the Balkan provinces. 

Acutely aware of their strategic importance, Abdülhamid faced the 
task of developing an effective Albanian policy to ensure loyalty. Recent 
events of the League of Prizren had shown that Albanians could present 
a clear danger in the future with the rise of a national movement striving 
for autonomy or even independence. In addition to a record of loyal service 
for the state, Albanians possessed a reputation of being a rebellious and 
independent people. Abdülhamid's centralism was thus easier to impose on 
the bureaucracy and army, but virtually impossible to achieve throughout 
Albania. Consequently, compromise and indirect rule also characterized 
Abdülhamid's dealings with Albanians. 

In suppressing the Albanian Unionist Societies, Abdülhamid resorted 
to conventional methods: punishment followed by amnesty and a divide 
et impera approach. Dervis Pasa arrested approximately 4,000 Albanians, 
a large number by any standard. Many of these rebels received either 
prison sentences or exile to other parts of the empire. The ringleaders faced 
especially harsh sentences. A military court found both Fraserli Abdul and 
Süleyman Vokshi guilty of treason and sentenced them to death, a sentence 
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that the sultan conveniently commuted to imprisonment with hard labor. 
Suayip Aga, a key Kosovar leader, died in prison while serving his sentence. 
Prenk Bib Doda, the hereditary chief of the Merdita, was arrested and 
forced to take up residence in Istanbul, returning back to his tribe only 
after the 1908 Revolution. Albanian “loyalists,” on the other hand, received 
government positions, medals, and other rewards. Gusinyeli Ali Pasa, an 
early leader of the League of Prizren, received the post of mutasarrıf for 
the sancak of Ipek. Kalkandelenli Hasan Paga became mutasarrıf for the 
sancak of Prizren, which included his hometown. Ali Pasa also gained some 
forestland for his successful leadership in defeating a Montenegrin force in 
Gusinye. In return or perhaps as part of his package of rewards, Gusinyeli 
Ali Paga sent a number of Albanian youth for training and subsequent 
entry into the sultan's palace guard.”! 

Pacification of Albania appeared achievable if that only meant 
suppressing the Unionist Societies. In October 1882, Dervis Pasa and the 
new vali of Kosova fielded a number of reports from Kosova that described 
continuing problems in restoring public order, despite some successes. To 
help establish security, both officials recommended unifying military and 
civilian functions in key positions such as vali and mutasarrif, the head of 
a sancak. Such officials would wear two hats, one military and one civilian. 
Challenges still confronted the government. Troops had established order 
in the towns and commenced collecting taxes, but military operations 
continued as Albanians in the mountains jealously guarded their freedoms. 
A couple incidents underscored the still fluid situation in the province. 
Someone murdered the prosecutor in Prizren, and Abdul tried to escape 
incarceration. To help him in his mission, Dervis Pasa, in an attempt to 
strengthen his position in Kosova, recommended removing both Gusinyeli 
Aliand Kalkandelenli Hasan Pasas from their posts, in part because of their 
lack of administrative experience. He also wanted to appoint an Albanian 
as commander of Prizren.” Despite Dervis Pasa’s efforts at pacifying the 
region, however, Gegalzk returned to its old habits and remained a security 
problem throughout the Hamidian period. 

Eventually, Abdiilhamid offered inducements to select rebel leaders. After 
serving less than four years of his sentence in Kosova and then Balikesir in 
Anatolia, Abdul, along with a number of his associates, received a pardon 
from the sultan in 1885. Semseddin Sami had helped secure their release. 
Abdul settled in Istanbul where he became a member on the “city’s budget 
council” (emanet meclisi) and lived with his movements severely restricted 
under the careful watch of the police.” Abdul died there in 1894 while 


still in exile. 
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Overall, Abdülhamid viewed the Albanians, despite their "rebellious and 
independent-minded" character, as much more of an asset than a liability 
for the empire. He appreciated that the Albanians depended on the state 
for protection against foreign designs and thus considered that they posed 
little threat on their own to any further dismemberment of the empire in 
Rumeli. Albanians likewise generally understood their dependence on the 
Ottoman state. Writing as late as 1906 in his journal Albania, which was 
published in the safety of Brussels, Faik Konitza (1875-1942), an Albanian 
intellectual from Toskalık, expressed a timetable for independence that still 
lay in a rather distant future: “We have before us twenty years . . . if we use 
the time which remains, not civilizing the Albanian nation, but putting it 
on the road to civilization, we will have put it then on the way to liberation, 
and we may hope it will fare well."^ His vantage point was that of an 
individual who had left the empire in 1890 and spent the remainder of the 
Hamidian era in the West. 

Albanian dependence on the Ottoman state made absolute sense to the 
sultan. First of all, the vast majority of Albanians identified with Islam, and 
the Muslim religion represented a link to the state and a bulwark against 
secular nationalism. Moreover, many Ottoman officials were of Albanian 
background, and the Ottoman government continued to integrate Muslim 
Albanians with positions and salaries. Irredentist designs of neighboring 
Balkan states on Albanian territory encouraged Albanian leaders to regard 
the empire as the protector of the Albanians. In this political environment, 
Abdülhamid most likely saw a natural cord linking the Albanian kavim 
to the Ottoman state, but this connection should not be taken lightly. 
Unwise government policies or foolish actions by officials could produce a 
crisis of seismic proportion enough to trigger foreign intervention. Faced 
with new threats to their lands, Albanians would once again establish their 
unionist societies and contemplate an autonomous or even an independent 
Albania. 

Cognizant of this mutual dependence between the Well-Protected 
Domains and the Albanian kavim, Abdülhamid often reminded Albanians 
that their prosperity and even their very existence depended on the Ottoman 
umbrella of security. 


It is well known by all of you that the region of Albania is one of the most 
important and most pleasing areas of Rumeli and the empire. Whenever the 
security, peace, and comfort of your country required imperial support and 
power, the Ottoman government did not withhold the necessary assistance 
in order to protect Albania from various attacks, safeguard her commerce, 
agriculture and industry, and have her inhabitants always live with the 
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happiness of justice and security. Whenever war has occurred threatening 
the unity of Ottoman lands, including Albania, our state has exerted all the 
zeal and force at its disposal to defend Albania.” 


There was much truth in this proclamation. It appealed to reason and 
history. Without the Ottoman Empire, Albanians, having no Great Power 
in firm support of their struggle for national rights or local privileges, 
faced certain partition of their lands among neighboring Balkan states as 
each state harbored its own designs on their territory. But this imperial 
argument could easily wear thin unless Abdülhamid could demonstrate 
benefits for all concerned. 

Better integration of Albanians into the imperial system was critical for 
Ottoman rule in the Balkans. As recommended by Safvet Pasa, Abdülhamid 
expanded the Albanian role in the palace guard. Sultan Abdülaziz (1861- 
76), after a visit to Paris where he was impressed by Napoleon III’s personal 
guard, created a similar “palace guard” (tiifenkciler sarayı). At first, these 
soldiers accompanied the sultan whenever he left the palace. Abdiilhamid 
increased the size of this guard from a couple hundred to five thousand and 
expanded its duties. It gained the responsibility of guarding the sultan’s 
new residence at Yıldız Palace. In addition, the tiifenkciler also watched the 
Ciragan Palace, the site of the first Ottoman parliament, and protected the 
person of the seyhiilislam. 

As commander of his palace guard, Abdülhamid relied on Brigadier 
General (mirliva) Tahir Pasa, an Albanian from Kranya. Entering the 
prince’s service before 1876, Tahir became Abdiilhamid’s confidant and 
remained with the sultan until the end of his reign in 1909.*° As the size 
of the force grew, he received the rank of marshal to reflect his added 
responsibilities. Detachments of the guard were organized along ethnic 
lines. Albanians outnumbered the other groups, with Bosnians generally 
in second place and Arabs in third. There was a special Turkish company 
as well. In some years, Albanians held a disproportionate number of top 
positions in the palace guard command, including, at one point in time, 
two of three brigadier generals and one of four colonels.’” 

Contemporary observers confirmed the favoritism Abdülhamid 
accorded the Albanians in the palace guard. No one in the palace could 
speak disparagingly of them. As with the members from other ethnic 
detachments, the sultan provided the Albanians with good salaries and 
special favors, in addition to taking care of their families in Albania.” 
These fortunate Albanians and their families back in Albania, in deference 
to their benefactor, often referred to Abdiilhamid as “father-king” (baba 
mbret). A Japanese dignitary noted the presence of Albanians in the sultan's 
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honor guard during a Friday Muslim prayer: *On a bright May morning, 
Yamada [Torajiro] and his guests stood spellbound as the Albanian 
Horsemen trotted up to the palace and took up their stations. The sun 
glinted on their spears as the band struck up the Hamidiye march."? To 
cement further ties to the throne, Abdülhamid also placed many of them 


into the Second Imperial Division that guarded the city of Istanbul.’ 


4. Standard bearer and guards, First Battalion, 
First Albanian Regiment, Palace Guard. 


Albanian dominance in the palace guard certainly reflected 
Abdülhamid's main focus on Rumeli with the imperial capital Istanbul as 
the empire's center of gravity and most likely locus for future international 
problems. One can go too far with the sultan's ethnic favoritism of 
Albanians. The vast majority of Muslims resided in Anatolia and the Arab 
provinces, which together formed the human and material foundations of 
the Ottoman Empire. Abdülhamid understood this reality, Hence, Muslim 
Arabs appeared to receive most favored treatment on the Middle East side 
of the empire in terms of construction of roads and schools. They also saw 
their numbers rise until they constituted some fifteen per cent of the officer 
corps in the standing army.?! Some scholars have thus viewed Turks as the 
least favored ethnic group among the favored Muslim population. 

In Gegalik, Abdülhamid continued the Ottoman practice of co-opting 
local Albanian chiefs through their service as irregulars in return for 
their exemption from regular military service and certain taxes. Kosova 
constituted the major source of recruitment for the Albanian palace 
guard. Especially prominent were the eight ises—approximately 85 
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percent Muslim—in the Yakova area of the sancak of Ipek and the five fises 
(virtually all Muslim), in the Luma region of the sancak of Prizren.? Both 
areas remained rebellious and autonomous, but nevertheless linked to the 
sultan. Overall, Abdülhamid seemed disposed to providing monetary and 
other material inducements over the use of military force as a means of 
keeping a "reasonable" lid of control on the region.? 

In addition to accepting indirect or minimal influence over Albanian 
tribal society, Abdülhamid relied on old, influential families, especially 
from the central and southern regions, to govern Albania. Celal Pasa of the 
Busatli family of Iskodra was related by marriage to Abdülhamid.? Tiran 
exhibited the Toptani family; Avlonya claimed the Vlore whose members 
included Mehmed Ferid Pasa and Ismail Kemal, two cousins, who served 
as governors in other parts of the empire. Avlonyali Süreyya, the son of 
Mehmed Ferid, often advised the sultan on financial matters.? Through 
such prominent families, the sultan conspired to keep Muslim Albanians 
loyal subjects of the empire. A sizable segment of the major landowners, 
conservative in nature, were more inclined to support the central 
government over resistance movements that threatened the empowerment 
of the masses at the expense of the privileged groups. 


5. Pashko Vasa. 


But the sultan also made use of at least one Christian Albanian in 
an important assignment. Communal violence between Maronites and 
Druze in Lebanon had brought European intervention in 1860. As part 
of the provincial reorganization, Europe demanded the appointment of 
a Christian as governor-general of the sancak of Lebanon, establishing a 
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tradition that continued until the outbreak of World War I. On 18 July 1883, 
Abdülhamid turned to Pashko Vasa Efendi, a Catholic from Iskodra and 
a very active member of the League of Prizren. Vasa remained in Lebanon 
until his death on 29 June 1892. During his long tenure as governor, Vasa 
continued his work for Albanianism. Among his publications were two 
books in French on Albania and an Albanian grammar that appeared 
in 1887. Then in 1890, Vasa published Bardha de Temal, scenes de la vie 
albanaise under the pseudonym of Albanus Albano. This novel dealt with 
the customs and habits of his fellow Gegs in Northern Albania. In his 
French publications, Vasa continued his work of informing Europe about 
Albania and Albanians as he had done during the period of Albanian 
Unionist Societies. 

'To exert control over Albania, Abdülhamid relied on several timeless 
methods of rule, including the “carrot and stick” and the divide et impera. 
But he also sought through the dissemination of propaganda, the granting 
of privileges and medals, and the punishment and then pardon of rebels to 
win, in modern parlance, "the hearts and minds” of the Albanian kavim. 
Despite all these efforts, Albanianism posed an intellectual challenge to 
Abdülhamid's Islamism and Ottomanism. 


Albanianism 

The Albanian Unionist Societies had failed to gain any official recognition 
of national rights. Nevertheless, the small number of Albanian nationalists 
continued to dream and conspire for Albanianism. Even though autonomy 
for a single province for all Albania remained “a bridge too far,” securing 
the right to establish national schools or to introduce the native language 
into state schools seemed a possibility and a hope. Moreover, Albanians 
could rely on the Ottoman language to present their case before the 
Ottoman public and before the government—not to mention their fellow 
co-nationals. 

No sooner had the dust settled after the military suppression of the 
League of Prizren in 1881 than Albanian activists began agitating on 
educational and cultural issues. Although the sultan showed some tolerance 
in the first years after the Albanian League, Abdiilhamid would not tolerate 
changes to Islamic traditions. On at least two occasions, one in 1882 and 
the other in 1883, some Muslim Albanians pushed for permission to use 
the Albanian language instead of Arabic in the “official sermons and prayers 
read by religious officials on Fridays in the mosque” (hutbe). Each time, the 
government prohibited such a request.’ Granting such permission would 
have aided in the development of an Albanian Islam and undermined the 
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religious unity Abdülhamid sought so dearly among all Muslims under the 
banner of Islamism. 

Albanians did experience some freedom of cultural and literary 
expression in the first few years after the League of Prizren, but there 
remained restrictions. In 1882, Davud Sükrü Efendi, also known as Daud 
Boriçi (1825-96), requested permission from the government to introduce 
Albanian in the government schools of Iskodra. Born in the provincial 
capital, he had attended Greek schools and graduated from Zossimaia 
Gynasium before returning to his native province in 1858. In 1861, he 
wrote an Albanian primer for teaching the Albanian language in the 
Arabic alphabet. During the period of the League of Prizren, Davud Sükrü 
had participated in the Albanian Unionist Society in Iskodra, where he led 
protests against the transfer of Albanian lands to Montenegro. At the time 
of his petition in 1882, Davud Sükrü held the position of inspector for the 
province’s primary schools. Apparently, nothing came of his request.*” 

In the same year as Davud's proposal, an organization called the Society 
for Albanian Schools, located in Bucharest, sent a telegram to the Porte 
making a similar request. It began by describing the Albanians as "loyal 
subjects" (rebaa-i sadika), but it quickly focused on the language issue. 
Albania had no “Albanian schools,” it asserted, yet individuals in Europe 
were publishing newspapers and books in Albanian. The petitioners 
requested the teaching of the language in state schools in Albania.’ 
Abdülhamid, again, refused to permit their request. 


G. Semseddin Sami and his wife Emine, May 1884. 
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Undeterred, educated Albanians continued to press cultural, literary, 
and educational issues. In 1884, Besa yahud Ahde Vefa reappeared on stage, 
this time directed by the Armenian Tomas Fasulyeciyan.? Almost ten years 
had elapsed since the play's last showing, and much had occurred with 
the Albanians and the author during the interim. Just three years earlier, 
Albanian Unionist Societies had invoked besas in defense of their lands, 
eventually leading to national demands that included the creation of a 
single, autonomous Albania. Semseddin Sami had associated his name with 
this Albanian national cause. In 1874, Besa yahud Ahde Vefa represented a 
play written by an obscure young writer. By 1884, the author had gained a 
reputation as a champion of the Albanian cause. Astute audience members 
no doubt understood the political implications of Semseddin Sami's 
discussion of besa. It had helped rally Albanians politically and militarily 
around a national program; so the term now carried subversive potential 
for the future. After a brief period on stage, Besa yahud Ahde Vefa did 
not appear again in theaters until after the July Revolution of 1908, when 
performances abounded for three full years. 

In 1884, the same year as Besa yahud Ahde Vefas reappearance in an 
Ottoman theater, Petro Poga, an Orthodox Albanian, received government 
approval for publishing in Istanbul a monthly journal in the Albanian 
language. At first called Drita (Light), the periodical changed its name 
to Dituria (Knowledge) after only the third issue. Muslim Albanians, 
such as Fraserli Naim, wrote for the journal using pseudonyms. To avoid 
censorship, Poga focused almost exclusively on cultural matters, but even 
these carried political overtones through the sheer fact that the articles 
appeared in the Albanian language. Publication of the journal continued 
into 1885 when the government finally put a halt to its activities. A total 
of twelve issues had been published before the ban.“ At the same time, 
the government also closed down the Society for the Printing of Albanian 
Writings, which Semseddin Sami had helped found in October 1879.*! 

Then in 1886, when all indications pointed to a complete suppression of 
Albanian cultural and educational activity, Semseddin Sami, undeterred by 
the setbacks, played an important role in obtaining the sultan's permission 
for the establishment of a private Albanian elementary school for boys in 
Górice, which opened on 7 March 1887. Student enrollment for the first 
few years hovered close to two hundred. In 1888, for example, the school 
claimed 160 students, with a religious distribution of some sixty Muslims 
and hundred Christians. Owing to an initial lack of materials in their 
native language, Semseddin Sami, his brother Naim, and several other 
Albanians wrote textbooks for the school. 
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Families faced some local pressure against sending their children 
to the school. The Rum Ecumenical Patriarchate opposed the school’s 
founding. He and mostly Greek clerics feared that any development of 
national consciousness among Orthodox Albanians might eventually 
lead to the establishment of an autonomous Albanian Orthodox Church. 
Consequently, local Greek priests denounced the school as subversive to the 
unity of the Orthodox faith. Over the years, a number of local government 
officials discouraged Muslims from enrolling their children out of concern 
for an Albanian national renaissance that might develop into revolutionary 
activity. Owing to pressure from both sources, enrollment eventually 
dropped to only eighty students.” 

In spite of all the opposition, Albanians founded more schools in 
Toskaltk, including ones in Elbasan and Leskovik. Then, in 1892, American 
Protestant missionaries and local Albanians together opened a school 
in Górice specifically for girls. Clearly, in allowing these schools, the 
Abdiilhamid regime showed a modicum of tolerance toward private schools 
where teachers laid seeds for the flourishing of the Albanian language. 

Gegaltk also experienced progress on the educational front. Catholic 
Albanians there benefited from the Habsburg protectorate over their 
religious community, and even Muslims attended the elementary and 
secondary schools. Vienna viewed support of Albanians as a counter to Slav 
expansionism. By the end of the nineteenth century, the city of Iskodra 
featured some nineteen parochial schools. All used Albanian as a language 
of instruction, and at the turn of the century, Vienna made moves to 
establish a single curriculum with a standard alphabet. The first Albanian 
school in Prizren boldly opened on 1 May 1889, but under Austrian 
protection as a Catholic institution. To support its educational activities, 
Austria helped subsidize the printing of texts and liturgical books in the 
Albanian language. 

The Habsburg monarchy also provided financial support for cultural 
activity. In 1899, for example, Monsignor Prenk Doçi (1846-1917), then 
the abbot of the Merdita, along with Catholic priests Dom Ndre Mjeda 
(1866-1937) and Gjergj Fishta, founded a literary society called Bashkimi 
or Union for publishing books in the Albanian language. Several textbooks 
appeared in the local Catholic schools. In 1901, Mjeda, who received 
part of his religious education in several European countries, founded a 
new literary society Agimi (The Dawn). In addition, he developed a new 
alphabet based on Latin letters that received a favorable reception at the 
1902 International Congress of Orientalists held in Hamburg. Moreover, 
the University of Vienna established a chair in the Albanian language, thus 
promoting Albanian studies in Europe.“ 
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With the suppression of the printing society, Albanian publications, 
including grammars, histories, and poems, took place outside the empire 
or under Austrian auspices in Igkodra. From 1881 to 1904, for example, 
the Albanian society Drita (Light) in Bucharest printed some twenty- 
five books; other societies did the same in Sofia, Egypt, and Italy. More 
prominent works included a history of Albania (1894) and a poem on 
Skenderbey (1898) by Fraserli Naim, and a grammar (1886), an alphabet 
book (1900), and an Albanian translation of Besa yahud Ahde Vefa (1901) 
by Semseddin Sami. Other publications included a number of poems and 
folk songs by Gjergj Fishta and a biography of Naim by his nephew, Fraserli 
Midhat (1880-1949), published in 1901.9 These publications were often 
smuggled into the Ottoman Empire. 

Naim managed to write so much poetry clandestinely in the empire 
that some circles today still consider him the national poet of Albania. 
As director of the board of censorship in the education ministry, he had 
the ability to circumvent restrictions or bans on Albanian publications. 
His output included at least fifteen works in Albanian, four in Ottoman, 
two in Greek, and one in Persian. He translated the first book of Homer's 
Iliad into Ottoman and published it in Istanbul in 1886; ten years later, he 
provided an Albanian translation. Naim, like his brother Semseddin Sami, 
easily conducted discourse in both the Ottoman and Albanian worlds. 
Unlike his brother who gained fame as a scholar, Naim made his reputation 
writing patriotic poetry in the native tongue. In 1898, Drita published two 
of his important works. One of them, the poem Qerbelaya, consisted of 
twenty-five cantos on the famous Shiite Battle of Karbala where Imam 
Husayn, the son of Caliph Ali, perished on the battlefield for the faith. 
Another of his works, Jstori' e Skenderbeg, stands as a historical epic of 
11,500 verses on the famous Albanian leader in the fifteenth century who 
resisted Ottoman occupation for some forty years. The poet considered 
this poem his masterpiece. In his Bektasi Notebook, written around 1895, 
Naim expressed the hope that the Bektasi faith, because of its roots in both 
the Christian Bible and the Muslim Quran, would one day emerge as the 
national religion of all Albanians.*® All this written material was for the 
Albanian community and outside the purview of Ottoman authorities. 

Albanians needed a national literature in support of the small number of 
schools teaching in the Albanian language. Abdülhamid, however, lacked 
enthusiasm for this activity and apparently by 1885 had forbidden the 
publication of books and newspapers in the Albanian language. Members 
of the ulema in Albania eventually issued a “religious opinion" (fetva) 
condemning such publications as “treasonous” (Painname)." The sultan 
eventually prohibited the importation of newspapers published abroad 
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in the Albanian language. In 1897, Ottoman officials arrested Midhat 
Frasheri, the son of Fraserli Abdul, for possessing a copy of the newspaper 
Albanie, published in both French and Albanian versions. Intervention by 
his uncle Şemseddin Sami ensured his release.“ This prohibition forced 
dedicated individuals to resort to clandestine activities in order to keep 
alive a written literature in the native tongue. 

A small number of Orthodox Albanians, including clergy, tried to lay the 
groundwork for a national awakening within the Rum millet. In particular, 
they wanted the use of the Albanian language in the liturgy but found the 
Rum Patriarch uncompromising in denying that right. In September 1898, 
for example, the mutasarrif of Berat reported that the patriarchate removed 
his metropolitan in Elbasan because the latter had permitted the Albanian 
language in church services. His removal, according to the report, sparked 
protests from the “Albanian nationality” (Arnavud milliyeti) throughout 
the sancak of Górice.? 

The last decade of the Hamidian period witnessed increased agitation 
over use of the Albanian language in the Greek liturgy. A few priests were 
even murdered, and suspicion naturally fell upon the Rum Patriarchate for 
at least complicity in the murders. In one case, a guerrilla band executed 
Father Kristo Negovani (1875-1905) on 12 February 1905, two days after 
he had performed a church service in Albanian. To avenge his death, a 
guerrilla leader named Bajo Topulli (1868-1930) waylaid and murdered 
Photios, the bishop of Górice, in September 1906.*° In condemning the 
Rum Patriarch for his continuous opposition, one Albanian Muslim 
described the Fener district in Istanbul, home to the Patriarchate, as “that 
den of intrigue.” Clearly, the issue of the Albanian language in education 
and religion generated automatic opposition and even carried explosive 
potential whenever pressed by Muslim or Orthodox Albanians. 


Ottoman Education in Albania 

Education played an important role in Abdülhamid's Islamism and 
Ottomanism. Abdiilhamid wanted state schools not only to raise the 
educational level of Muslims in the empire, but also to teach the Islamic 
faith for the purpose of forming better citizens, ones willing to work and 
sacrifice for the good of the ruler and the state. He considered the two 
problems of religion and education as interconnected and thus had mosques 
and schools built throughout the empire. In this regard, Muslim Albanians 
gained some attention in the sultan’s calculations. 

In 1882, Albania received special consideration when the sultan 
founded an imperial lycée, known as the Mekteb-i Sultani, in Yanya to 
rival Zossimaia, the town's famous Greek Gymnasium. Safvet Pasa had 
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recommended this measure a couple years earlier. This imperial lycée was 
the first such school, with the sole exception of Beirut, established outside 
Istanbul. Construction on other Mekteb-i Sultanis in different parts of the 
empire started only in 1885, three years later.” The special consideration for 
Yanya reflected Abdülhamid's serious attempt at pacifying and integrating 
Albanians into the imperial system immediately after the events of 1878 
to 1881. 

State schools in Gegalık faced a unique challenge. Here, the Hamidian 
regime viewed part of its mission as combating local “barbaric customs" 
(adat-1 vahsiyane) like the vendetta.” With limited funds, there was always 
the question of prioritizing school construction. At times the government 
seemed to respond to social unrest, rather than to follow a long-range 
strategic plan. In one year, Ottoman officials recommended rewarding 
those "Albanians and other Muslim people" in the region who were "loyal" 
(sadık ve muti) to the padişah and the state“ Then in 1900, the government 
appeared to stress the need to construct primary schools in Albania in 
places without them. Debre sancak in Manastir received special mention as 
needing immediate attention.” This region was one of the most rebellious 
areas in Albania. 

In the scheme to develop a provincial education empire-wide, Kosova 
eventually saw an increase in school construction during the last years 
of Abdiilhamid’s reign. Growing unrest in the province at the end of 
the nineteenth century no doubt drew the government’s attention and 
resources: “Toward the end of the Hamdian period the province of Kosova 
belonged to those regions in the Ottoman Balkans where government- 
funded primary schools were among the highest in terms of the number 
of schools for each kaza.” Abdülhamid could ill afford to neglect the 
frontline province meeting irredentism from the north and the east. 

Despite Abdiilhamid’s long reign and concern for public education, 
Christian schools, generally speaking, maintained advantages over state 
ones in Albania. Lack of adequate funds, teachers, and modern textbooks 
prevented government schools from effectively competing with their 
Christian counterparts. In 1910, Ahmed Seref, the traveling reporter 
for the newspaper Tanin (Echo), found the Serbian schools in Mitrovice 
academically better than their government counterpart. He said: "Ihe 
Serbian schools are more orderly and more suitable to the needs of the 
time." Others echoed his assessment. Many Muslim children attended the 
provinces Christian schools in places such as Ipek, Kalkandelen, Yakova, 
and Prizren. This pattern mirrored that in Southern Albania where the 
Greek schools were superior. 
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In 1896, Semseddin Sami made a similar assessment to that of Ahmed 
Serefbutfor the province of Manastir. There, Bulgarians, Vlachs, and Greeks 
(Rum) possessed more progressive schools with more advanced education 
than did Muslim Albanians.” In 1898, government officials complained that 
in Toskalik, Greeks (Rum), Bulgarians, and other Christians had established 
churches and schools down to the smallest villages, but Muslim villages 
often lacked a mosque or a school.* Apparently, little changed during the 
subsequent ten years. In 1909, though Yanya's provincial population was 
split evenly between Muslims and Orthodox, the government counted only 
122 “primary” (iptidan) and 13 “intermediate” (riisdiye) schools compared 
to 620 and forty-three respectively for the Greeks. Conversely, the state 
claimed four gymnasiums to only one on the Greek side. In the critical 
category of expenditures, however, the Greeks outspent the Ottoman state 
by a factor of two-to-one.” In 1894, Ottoman Greeks had begun receiving 
a boost in funding and support with the establishment in Greece of the 
"National Association" (Ethnike Hetairia). This cultural-political society 
subsidized Greek cultural and education activities in the Ottoman Empire 
and awarded scholarships for students to study in Greece until the empire's 
demise. 

Western observers confirmed the general superiority of Greek schools 
in the Yanya vilayet into the twentieth century. As late as 1903, the French 
vice-consul in Yanya considered Zossimaia Gymnasium with its thirteen 
professors and 305 students as one of the best educational institutions of 
its kind in the empire. It still attracted Albanian Christians despite its 
Hellenistic reputation.? Another European observed around 1906: “When 
they had by chance a desire to learn to read and write, even Moslems 
preferred, and still prefer, to learn Greek[:] after all, it is much more 
spoken than Turkish in lower Albania.” A few years later in 1912, one 
Englishmen wrote of his visit to the town of Yanya thus: "Here the Greek 
language, culture and enterprise predominated to such an extent that [all 
efforts] were quite unable to compete with the well-equipped and endowed 
schools, whose classes were attended by numbers of non- Greeks eager to 
profit by the superior advantages which they offered." 

Greek attempts at Hellenizing the Tosk community failed to arrest 
Albanian ethnic consciousness. Some wealthy Albanians, however, 
encouraged rapprochement with the Greeks, whereas others opposed 
the Greeks as a major threat to Albanian national aspirations.^5 Ismail 
Kemal, who claimed to have been the first Albanian Muslim student at 
Zossimaia, looked with favor on Greek culture and hoped for cooperation 
between the two groups. In fact, he married a Greek woman and sent 
his children to Greece to study.” Despite his respect for Greek culture 
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and friendly relations with Greeks, Ismail Kemal emerged as an ardent 
Albanian nationalist who eventually declared Albania's independence in 
1912. Semseddin Sami, also a graduate from Zossimaia, stood in sharp 
contrast to Ismail Kemal because he saw the Greeks as the main obstacle 
to the development of Albanian national consciousness. Semseddin Sami 
warned his fellow Albanians through newspaper articles about Greek 
aims to expand at Albanian expense and viewed the Ottoman Empire as 
Albania's protector, although it was far from perfect in this role. Despite 
their political differences, both Ismail Kemal and Semseddin Sami wanted 
Istanbul to permit a renaissance of Albanian language and education. 

In spite of their relative disadvantages, state schools in Albania did have 
some good teachers and saw progress in education. One example stands 
out during the Hamidian period. Sati al-Husri (1880-1968), an Arab who 
would later gain fame as a nationalist and educator in the period between 
World War I and II, spent five years teaching in Yanya. During his tenure, 
he managed to establish a natural museum in the town and to author 
four textbooks. All four became part of the curriculum in the primary 
and secondary schools of the Empire: Agricultural Practices, The Study of 
Things, Zoology, and Biology.? Nevertheless, quality educators like him 
seemed rare. 

Overall, however, the Ottoman education system failed to arrest the 
growing national consciousness among Albanians. Albanian language and 
cultural and educational activity went underground as educated Albanians 
read material in their native tongue. In Toskal;k, the Bektasiyye played 
a role similar to that of the Catholic schools in Gegalzi&. Bektaşi tekkes 
cultivated the Albanian language and culture, and now they often served 
as a conduit for disseminating the growing Albanian literature published 
abroad. Austrian and French archives testify to this clandestine activity.” 
Many Albanians cherished the contributions made by the Bektasiyye both in 
helping preserve the Albanian language and culture and in providing basic 
education to the very young, such as Semseddin Sami and his brothers. In 
fact, the Bektasi order grew in southern Albania from twenty tekkes in 1878 
to fifty lodges in 1912. Concomitant with this increase in numbers came a 
widening differentiation of Albanian Bektasis from Turkish Bektasis.”! 

A steady flow of Europeans visiting or serving in Albania also aided in 
the raising of national consciousness. Ismail Kemal described his contacts 
with French and British officials thus: “The French consuls in Albania, 
men like Grasset, Betrand, and later Hecquard, the French consul at 
Scutari, whose studies on Upper Albania were greatly appreciated, were 
often guests at our home." This activity naturally grew after the Albanian 
Question had emerged at the Congress of Berlin. For example, Carl 
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Patsch, an Austrian scholar at the Institute for Balkan Studies in Sarajevo, 
published in 1904 a work on the sancak of Berat in Southern Albania. Often 
a guest at the Vloré family's villas, he strengthened Albanian consciousness 
as well as provided the European academic community with information 
on a relatively unknown part of Europe.? European newspapers, for their 
part, watched developments in Albania, which essentially meant reporting 
negative news. 

‘These contacts with European diplomats, scholars, and travelers interested 
in Albania worried some Ottoman officials. In a report filed in 1898, for 
example, Omer Lutfi, an Ottoman army officer with several years of service 
in Toskaltk, warned the Porte of the many contacts between influential 
Albanians and foreign dignitaries in the sancak of Berat. Coming to Berat 
in order to hunt or to visit archeological sites, those Europeans who were of 
nobility or prominent figures even received police escorts. Local Albanian 
notables often entertained them. Omer Lutfi argued that such contacts only 
encouraged Albanian Muslims and Christians to preserve and develop their 
native tongue. He recommended the prohibition of these visits by foreign 
dignitaries.“ His recommendation was unrealistic. Istanbul could not 
arrest European contacts with Albanians. Rather, the government accepted 
a modicum of Albanianism if expressed in the Ottoman language. 

Tribalism presented a challenge to Ottoman rule throughout the empire. 
Abdülhamid embarked on a tribal policy for the Anatolian part of the 
empire. In 1892, the sultan founded the Imperial Tribal School (Mekteb-i 
Agiret-i Hümayun) in Istanbul, whose main purpose was integrating Arab 
tribes into the imperial system. Specifically, the school targeted sons of 
Arab sheikhs and notables to become loyal Ottomans through education. 
Learning Turkish naturally received a priority in the curriculum. Graduates 
were expected to continue their education at the Imperial High School 
(Mekteb-i Sultani) and then the School of Civil Administration (Mekteb-i 
Miilkiye), finally returning to their home regions to serve as teachers or state 
officials. Within a few years, enrollment was extended to include Kurds.” 
Then, a number of Albanian notables began petitioning the government to 
grant the same privilege to Albanians. Eventually, in 1902, an “imperial 
decree” (irade) ordered the education ministry to enroll twenty students 
from Albania. The first group of Albanians came from Debre, Elbasan, 
and Yanya.” It remains unclear why Abdülhamid waited ten years before 
extending the coverage to include Albanian tribes. In any event, the school 
eventually closed in 1907. 

In the same year as the school’s closing, Marshal Sakir, at the time also 
a member of a military inspection commission sent to Kosova, discussed 
with Siileyman Aga Batusa, chief of the Gas tribe in the Yakova region, 
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measures to ensure security in Albania. Apparently, the commission was, 
in part, on a fact-finding mission concerned with preventing “a general 
besa” in Kosova against the government. Interestingly, Süleyman Aga 
recommended enrolling ten to fifteen sons of chiefs from among the 
“Albanians” to the tribal school as a means of ensuring their loyalty to the 
state.” That recommendation proved too late. 


Kamus al-A’lam 

Though constrained in their use of the Albanian tongue in written form, 
Albanians continued in their efforts to win understanding and support 
from the government and larger public using the Ottoman language. 
Semseddin Sami, for example, continued his education of the Ottoman 
literate public on Albania and Albanians, this time with his six-volume 
encyclopedia Kamus al-A’lam (Dictionary of Proper Names), published 
in Ottoman Turkish over a period of eleven years, 1889 to 1899. In his 
introduction, called “Expression of Purpose,” Semseddin Sami outlined 
some reasons motivating him to produce his encyclopedia. First, Western 
publications provided minimal coverage of the Islamic world, so translating 
a European work would not do justice to Muslims. Kamus al-A’lam was 
intended to correct this deficiency. Attention to Europe held second place 
in his work; instead, the encyclopedia focused on famous individuals and 
countries in the Islamic and Ottoman worlds, with special regard for Arabs, 
Turks, and Ottomans, particularly the latter.? His was to be an Ottoman 
encyclopedia, but what did he mean by Ottoman? 

In the selection of subject matter, Şemseddin Sami ensured that his 
readers received a detailed understanding of Albania and Albanians. In 
this regard, Kamus al-A’lam continued the political discussions that had 
flourished during the period of the League of Prizren. The entry “Arnavud” 
(Albanian), for example, spanned six pages or eleven full columns.” In 
comparison, “Tiirk” received only three pages or five columns, which 
certainly underfeatured Turks out of proportion to their role and 
importance in the Ottoman Empire when compared to the Albanians.*° 
But Semseddin Sami did describe Turks as “among Asia’s biggest and most 
famous nations (umm).” After briefly tracing their history, he described the 
Ottoman state in 1889 as a "Turkish state" (Türk devleti) with ten million 
[ethnic] Turks.?! Yet, despite the prominence of Turkish culture and Turks, 
Kamus al-A’lam stressed the cultural and ethnic diversity in the empire as 
well, all of which was incorporated in the term Ottoman. 

A one-column entry sufficed to deal with the word “Ottoman” (Osmanli). 
He identified the Ottomans as a great Turkish tribe that eventually settled 
in Anatolia and Rumeli. Under the impetus of reforms guided, in part, by 
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the principle of equality, the meaning of the term Ottoman had changed 
gradually to include “other races" (sa’ir cinsiyetler) now referred to as 
“Ottoman subjects” (tebaa-1 osmaniyye).? This definition represented the 
Ottomanism of the Tanzimat. 

Written in a succinct manner, the article "Arnavud" contained a wealth 
of information on Albanians, identified as living in the western part of 
the Balkans. Because they had never experienced "national unity and a 
national language" (ittihad-1 ve lisan-i milli), Albanians were largely 
ignored until recent times, when European historians began proposing 
different theories explaining the origins of the Albanian people. Semseddin 
Sami underscored that the Albanians were an ancient people, older than 
either the Latins or Greeks. Eventually pushed to the mountains by other 
peoples, "Albanian Highlanders” (Arnavud Malisorlari) preserved their 
language and customs through the centuries.*? Thus, in the first part of 
his article, Semseddin Sami presented a single history designed to establish 
a separate and distinct identity for the Albanians, older than that of the 
other Balkan peoples. Such an ancient history certainly legitimized any 
claims to territory inhabited by them where they still formed a majority. 

Then the article proceeded to a brief discussion of the Ottoman conquest. 
By the time of the Ottomans’ coming, Venice had taken possession of 
a number of Albanian towns and castles. Albanian princes had put up 
little resistance to the “Ottoman sultan and the holy wars of Muslims” 
(salatin-1 osmaniye ve guzzat-i muslimin). Many of those living in Albania 
had accepted Islam and gained privileges in the Ottoman state, but then 
Skenderbey united the princes and waged a forty-year armed struggle 
against the Ottomans. Semseddin Sami unabashedly described Skenderbey 
as “an extraordinarily brave man, adept at waging war.” After his death, 
Albania fell under Ottoman control, but several hundred thousands of 
Albanians fled to Calabria, Sicily, Venice, Marseilles and Spain. Only 
the 200,000 who settled in Italy, however, preserved their language and 
religion. A good number of these Albanians rose to prominence as scholars, 
poets, and literary authors.5 It was certainly bold on Şemseddin Sami's 
part both to depict Skenderbey in a positive light and to note the Albanian 
Diaspora's place in national history, thereby linking the destiny of the two 
communities. 

In his brief entry, Semseddin Sami offered insight into the inner dynamic 
of Albanian society when he took special note of their national values and 
the institution of besa: 


Albanians are very strong in defending their ancestors’ morals [ahlak], 
customs [adat], honor [namus] and race/nationality [cinsiyet] as well as in 
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[fulfilling] their oath that they call besa. They are always ready to spill their 
blood for their race/nationality [cinsiyet], their tribe [kabile], their family 
[aile], and even their simple word [söz]. But because of their exaggerated 
contempt for life, they have many times fought for an unimportant thing.” 


Readers of this encyclopedia article gained an understanding that Albanians 
defended their ancestral traditions and were most willing to shed their blood 
for their word, family, tribe, and race. The play Besa yahud Ahde Vefa dealt 
with the first two. In discussing Albanians willingness to die, Semseddin 
Sami showed some critical balance, for he admitted that Albanians too 
often fought for the wrong reasons, to which many outsiders would readily 
agree, especially when this referred to the vendetta. Writing fifteen years 
after his play, an older Semseddin Sami appeared to have tempered some 
of his enthusiasm for besa. 

Semseddin Sami wanted his readers to understand the unity of Albanians 
despite regional differences between the Gegs and Tosks. According to the 
article “Arnavud,” both groups essentially spoke the same language, albeit 
with some differences in pronunciation and words. Though confronted with 
Hellenization, Tosk Orthodox Christians still maintained their separate 
identity. In light of the discussion of linguistics, Semseddin Sami noted 
the opening of some schools in Toskalzk with instruction in the Albanian 
language. This development was important for Albanians in “defending 
their own race” (kendi cinsiyetlerini muhafaza), and therefore Sultan 
Abdiilhamid II deserved praise for permitting Albanians to write in their 
Albanian language and develop a literature. This development represented 
the beginning of progress. Here in his encyclopedia, Şemseddin Sami 
clearly provided a political commentary on contemporary government 
policy. The year of this volume’s publication was 1889, and much would 
change by the end of Abdiilhamid’s reign. 

Toward the end of his article, Semseddin Sami briefly described the 
strategic situation of Albanians of his day. There were some two million 
Albanians in the Ottoman realm, with two-thirds being Muslims. Another 
500,000 lived in Italy and Greece. Albanians had performed numerous 
services for the Ottoman state in industry and commerce, as regular 
soldiers and gendarmerie. They had served in every part of the empire, 
including in regions as far away as Egypt, Sudan, and Yemen.*/ Here the 
message of sacrifice in the far corners of the empire echoed that of the play 
Besa yahud Ahde Vefa performed some fifteen years earlier. 

In this rather long article by the encyclopedia’s standards, Semseddin 
Sami stressed three main points that carried significant political 
implications. First, Albanians were an old and ancient people with a 
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distinct language, history, and customs. This assertion placed the Albanian 
people as full and legitimate members of the community of nations in an 
era of nationalism. Second, Albanians needed to develop their language 
and literature as a means of resisting the encroachment of others. 'Thus, the 
Ottoman government should continue permitting Albanians to develop 
their national identity. Finally, Albanians had performed invaluable service 
for the empire. They formed an integral part of the empire, worthy of 
appropriate treatment. In Kamus al-A'lam, Semseddin Sami continued, 
albeit in more subtle ways, his propaganda efforts to educate the general 
public about Albanians that he had begun before and continued during the 
period of the League of Prizren. 

Kamus al-A'lam contained other articles on Albanian subjects. 
“Albania,” for example, defined the country as comprising the sancaks of 
Yanya, Ergiri, Berat, Leskovik, Preveze, Manastir, Górice, Debre, Prizren, 
Pristine, Yenipazar, Üsküp, Ipek, Iskodra, and Durag. The boundaries 
repeated the geographic dimensions claimed by the Albanian Unionist 
Societies. The total population was estimated at 2.5 million, of which 
Albanians numbered two million. The remaining 500,000 included V lachs, 
Bulgarians, Rums, and Gypsies. Semseddin Sami stressed that “very few 
Rum (Ottoman Greeks) lived in Albania." Bulgarians, for their part, 
concentrated in Manastir and Üsküp areas, and most of them spoke both 
Bulgarian and Albanian. Gypsies, according to the author, had become 
"Albanianized" (Arnavudlaşıp) and only spoke Albanian.** With these 
numbers, Semseddin Sami underestimated the number of non-Albanians 
living in Albania. 

As with other regions of the empire, Kamus al-A'lam also provided brief 
articles on all the sancaks, kazas, and important towns located in Albania. 
In these pages, Albanians comprised a majority in all four provinces. For 
the vilayet of Yanya, with its dominant Greek cultural and educational 
presence, Semseddin Sami claimed that Muslims constituted two-thirds 
of the province's 650,000 inhabitants; Christians formed only one-third. 
Ethnically, all the Muslims were Albanians, as was the greater part of 
the Christian community. Only the sazcak of Yanya contained a sizable 
number of Vlachs and Rum or Ottoman Greeks. Christian Albanians, on 
their part, possessed “a strong desire to read and write in their own native 
language." Here, Şemseddin Sami claimed an Albanian identity for the 
majority of Christians in the vilayet despite them being officially part of the 
Rum millet. He also underscored a general desire of Albanians to develop 
education in their native tongue. This article on Yanya appeared in volume 


six, published in 1899. 
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Regarding the Kosova vilayet, Semseddin Sami stated that Albanians 
formed a majority of the one million inhabitants. They concentrated in 
the sancaks of Prizren, Ipek, Pristine, and Uskiip, with Taslica exclusively 
a Bosnian region.” Manastir, like Kosova, contained approximately one 
million people, with the ethno-religious demography painted as follows: 
from a religious point of view, Muslims formed a majority in the province; 
ethnically, Albanians constituted more than a majority. One-third of the 
Christians identified themselves as Bulgarians, with the remaining two- 
thirds evenly split among Albanians, Vlachs, and Rums.” As for Iskodra, 
it was an Albanian vilayet, and its 300,000 inhabitants were evenly divided 
between Muslims and Christians.” 

Kamus al-A’lam also provided useful information on the various towns 
of Albania, as it did for other parts of the empire. Górice, for example, had 
developed into a center of Albanian cultural and educational activity, but 
San Stefano had awarded the town to Bulgaria. The encyclopedia article 
published in 1896 claimed the town boasted some 18,000 inhabitants 
with two mosques, a medrese, a tekke, four churches, and nine schools. 
The government ran a secondary (idadi) school and two primary (ibtidaz) 
schools. Albanians possessed two primary schools in the Albanian language, 
one of which was for girls. The Rum community owned a secondary and 
two primary schools, including one for girls. Finally, the Vlachs had their 
own school. A thriving community, Górice had a large market area with 
757 shops and stores. For the author, however, "its people were completely 
Albanian."?? Manastir, a town of 31,347 residents, possessed a population 
largely conversant in Turkish, but Albanian, Bulgarian, Vlach, Greek and 
Spanish were also spoken? Oddly enough, Şemseddin Sami failed to offer 
any dataon the ethnicand religious composition of Yanya, a highly contested 
town by both Albanians and Greeks.” Nevertheless, through these various 
articles on administrative units and towns, Semseddin Sami provided an 
ethno-linguistic justification for the geographic boundaries of Albania. 

Other articles addressed special issues such as Tosks, Gegs, Merdita, 
and Dukadjin. The article on Tosks reiterated the basic unity that existed 
between them and the Gegs. There were few differences in the two dialects, 
with those coming mainly in pronunciation. Tosks and Gegs were both 
brave and in war they acted as one, with Gegs more skilled in the attack and 
Tosks better in resistance and perseverance.” Information in these types of 
articles provided the reader with some insight into Albanian society and 
culture. 

Kamus al-A’lam, an intellectual endeavor spanning over eleven years, 
continued what Şemseddin Sami had begun with the play Besa yahud Ahde 
Vefa in 1874. The encyclopedia was a scientific work, filled with “facts” 
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that touched on history, individuals, demography, geography, and culture 
from around the world. Among the 4,380 pages, Semseddin Sami was 
particularly attentive in developing the subject of Albania and Albanians. 
This material served to inform the general public and to raise Albanian self- 
awareness. It even stretched facts to make the strongest case possible for the 
boundaries of Albania. Thus, in one sense, Kamus al-A’lam included the 
broad outlines of a political treatise on Albania and Albanians imbedded 
in an encyclopedia, which in 1899 Semseddin Sami would transform into 
a revolutionary book. 

For his efforts on behalf of the Albanian cause since the demise of the 
League of Prizren, Semseddin Sami fell under government suspicion, no 
doubt a number of times. One investigation took place in December of 
1890, a full year after the publication of the first two volumes of Kamus al- 
A'lam. Government officials interviewed Ali Nevzat Efendi, a kaymakam 
of Suşehri kaza and notable from Ergiri sancak. They probed him about 
the past activities of the Frashéri brothers. Nevzat identified Semseddin 
Sami, his two brothers Abdul and Naim, Vasa Pasa, Turhan Bey, who was 
the ambassador in Madrid, and several other Albanians as having worked 
to achieve the eventual “independence” (istik/al) of Albania. According to 
Nevzat’s testimony, Abdul had pressed in Yanya for “complete sovereignty” 
(istiklaliyet), citing the example of Bulgaria as a model for action. He and 
other Albanians formed a secret society to secure that goal. At the time, 
members believed that “we will sacrifice our treasure and our lives in times 
of need for the stake of the vatan.” They had hoped that Gazi [Ahmed] 
Muhtar Pasa (1839-1918), hero of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, 
would become the governor of a single province consisting of the vilayets of 
Iskodra, Manastir, and Yanya with the provincial seat in Elbasan. For some 
reason, Nevat failed to mention Kosova, which figured so prominently in 
the activities of the Unionist Societies. Meanwhile, in Istanbul, Semseddin 
Sami worked toward a similar goal as his brother, attracting Albanian 
students, especially from medical schools, to his house.” 

Apparently, nothing came of this investigation, for Semseddin Sami 
continued his academic pursuits. Four more volumes of Kamus al-A’lam 
appeared, the last one published in 1899. Semseddin Sami, meanwhile, 
continued his public discourse on Albania and Albanians. What he 
discussed in print no doubt also took place in oral discussions with 
Albanians themselves and in discourses with non-Albanians. 


The Wider Debate 
Kamus al-A’lam formed part of a larger debate on the important issue 
of Albanian identity and self-perception. Articles and editorials reflected 
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different understandings of key terms. Millet could mean a political concept 
such as the Ottoman nation, an ethnic group such as Turks, or a religious 
community composed of many different ethnic groups. Kavim could 
translate as an ethnic people or a tribe without any political connotation, 
or it could even refer to the French word “nation,” and kavmiyet translated 
as either ethnicity or nationalité. Cins often meant race or zrk, but cinsiyet 
often appeared interchangeable with ethnicity (kavimiyer). Even histories 
of Turks started to appear in print.”® 

As a scholar, Şemseddin Sami contributed to the discussion and usage 
of these key terms. In his famous two-volume Kamus-i Türki or Turkish 
Dictionary, published in 1899-1901, he defined millet as “religion” (din) or 
"religious sect” (mezhep), thereby making the meaning of mi/let and religion 
one and the same.” However, he also admitted to an “erroneous” (gala?) 
use of milliyet that also meant cinsiyet and &avmiyet.?? Purists, however, 
lacked any monopoly on the meaning of terms as popular usage carried 
more significance. Eventually millet would become synonymous with ulus 
in modern Turkish and milliyetçilik would translate as nationalism. 

Ethnic and religious terms could be mixed as well. Especially after 1876, 
for example, Turk and Muslim had become synonymous in the Balkans 
even though the particular individual addressed might lack any Turkish 
ethnicity. There was a discussion also on how to refer to Albanians. On 
17 April 1890, Mizan (Balance), which called itself a Turkish newspaper, 
objected to the term “Albanian Muslims,” arguing instead that just Muslim 
should be used. Islam, so went the argument, refused to recognize ethnicity; 
all Muslims were equal before God. Three days later, Sabah (Morning), 
Semseddin Sami's newspaper, replied to this assertion in an article entitled 
"Strange Objections." 


According to Mizan it is necessary to say “Muslims” instead of “Albanians.” 
These words are not, however, synonymous. Not all Muslims are Albanians 
and not all Albanians are Muslims . . . Our friend should know that though 
religion carries strong influence and great importance in all parts of the 
world, and especially in Eastern countries, race is considered more than 
religion in political meetings, congresses, and conferences... As for the term 
“Albanians,” apart from being part of the terminology of modern geography, 
and being known and used by everyone, it carries great importance for 


Ottoman interests.!°! 


Sabah, in fact, was much closer to the truth. 

Despite the attempt to equate Albanian and Muslim, Albanians 
continued to exist as a kavim or ethnic people, and Albanian ethnicity 
formed an important force in both society and politics. Albanianism had 
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made an imprint on political discourse. Islam was being questioned as the 
primary force forming identity. As shall be discussed in the next chapter, 
Ottoman officials regularly discussed Muslim Albanians in their classified 
reports to the central government. In this regard, intellectuals lacked a 
monopoly in deciding whether to use the terms Muslims or Muslim 
Albanians. 

One famous Ottoman writer did dwell on Albanian customs in order to 
address themes of imperial import. Ahmed Midhat (1844-1912), a novelist, 
historian, and journalist of Turkish and Circassian background, included 
such diverse peoples as Arabs, Circassians, Albanians, Turks, and Greeks 
in his many novels. Through his characters, Ahmed Midhat championed 
Ottomanism as a program that fostered tolerance and acceptance of 
linguistic and religious diversity. For him, Ottomanism represented a 
genuine attempt by the government to foster unity among all subjects 
while at the same time respecting the religion, sect, language, and ethnicity 
of every citizen.'” 

In 1888, Ahmed Midhat published a novel called Arnavutlar-Solyotlar 
or Albanians-Sulliotes, a historical novel set in the time of Tepedelenli 
Ali Pasa, the semi-independent ruler of the region of Yanya from 1788 to 
1822.5 Arnavutlar-Solyotlar’s plot centered on the love between Rustem 
Bey, a young Muslim Albanian man, and Eftimi, a Greek Orthodox Suli 
girl. The Sulliotes were Greek-speaking Orthodox Christians who lived 
in a region forty-five kilometers southwest of the city of Yanya. They had 
a reputation as fierce fighters—one of them being worth two Albanian 
14 even though at the end the Albanians defeated them.'” 
Love between a Muslim Albanian man and a Greek Orthodox woman 


watriors 


underscored the theme of “Ottomanism,” a term which the author used to 
explain the tolerance shown by rulers in the period before the Tanzimat. 
Greeks (Rum), for example, did not lose their religion or language as a result 
of Ottoman tolerance. Moreover, Ottomanism permitted other peoples to 
preserve their religion, sect, language, and ethnicity while only seeking a 
unity of thought.'?6 

For this novel, Ahmed Midhat no doubt gained some inspiration as 
well as some material on Albanians from Şemseddin Sami's work. In 1884, 
Ahmed Midhat had, in fact, helped with the production of Besa yahud 
Ahde Vefa, working then with Armenian director Tomas Fasulyeciyan.'” 
Despite Abdülhamid's despotism, cultural pluralism continued to exhibit 
life in the empire, and Albanians figured into the discussion, whether 


publicly or privately. 
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Conclusion 
Abdülhamid established a despotic regime in which power shifted 


decisively from the office of the grand vezir and the bureaucracy to the sultan- 
caliph and Yildiz Palace. On the reform front, Abdiilhamid continued to 
expand the reforms of the Tanzimat, but he placed special emphasis on 
Islamism rather than the more secularist orientation of the previous period. 
The Islamic orientation in both domestic and foreign policies should have 
fit nicely with the Muslim Albanian community, which counted over 
900,000 members. Its strategic value as a kavim had increased as a direct 
result of the major territorial losses incurred by the Ottoman state from the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 and the concomitant Congress of Berlin, 
which redrew international boundaries in the Balkans and Anatolia. 
Albanians in Kosova and Iskodra suddenly formed the first line of defense 
for the empire. In this drastically altered strategic situation, Abdülhamid 
set out to transform the Albanians into both the linchpin of his rule in the 
Balkans and an integral part of his broader Islamism. 

Despite the sultan’s efforts at fostering Ottoman loyalty, small numbers 
of Albanians sought to push the parameters of Abdiilhamid’s Islamism 
and Ottomanism by advocating for the inclusion of at least cultural 
Albanianism, including the development of a national language and 
literature. Its adherents advocated their own alphabet and the introduction 
of the Albanian language into the educational system, whether in state or 
private schools, thereby hoping to inculcate a strong national identity and 
to foster unity in the Albanian community across religious, regional, and 
tribal affiliations. 

The sultan resisted such a program of Albanianism. He prohibited 
the introduction of Albanian into state schools and eventually banned 
publishing in the Albanian language. Semseddin Sami and a few others, 
in response, maintained a public discourse in Ottoman to strengthen 
Albanian-ness in their society. In this regard, Kamus al-A’lam served, to 
a certain degree, as a subtle political treatise articulating Albanianism. 
Its various entries served to create an Albanian mega-narrative for the 
Ottoman context by articulating an ethnic identity, by delineating the 
boundaries of the vatan, by presenting a brief but single national history, 
and by underscoring the contributions and sacrifices made by Albanians 
for the good of the Ottoman state. 

In the 1880s and 1890s, without permission to develop the national 
language through education and publication, Albanian writers turned 
to clandestine dialogue in the written word in order to make strides in 
developing a national literature. Because they were few in number, 
Abdiilhamid most likely found them more a nuisance than a major threat. 
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The sultan faced his greater challenge in establishing law and order over 
Albania. Here the situation was more immediate and urgent. It involved 
government officials and civilians confronting a steady staple of violence, 
death, and destruction. 
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HAMIDIAN RULE IN ALBANIA 


Not knowing the moral qualities and manners of Albanians, it isa faulty study 

grounded on conjecture and guesswork. (Arnavudlar’in ahlak ve atvarint 

bilmiyerek zann ve tahmin esasina mubtena bir miitalaa-y1 sakimedir.) 
—memorandum, 1886! 


It is known that in Debre and everywhere [else] loyal people are superior 
to insolent ones. (malumdur ki Debre’de ve her yerde ahali-i mutia edebsiz 
takımına galibdir.) 

—Brigadier General Kadri, 1883? 


He is not denying his Albanianism/Albanian-ness. (Arnavudlugunu inkar 
etmiyor.) 
—Semseddin Sami, 1899? 


Abdülhamid's centralism proved more effective at controlling the 
bureaucracy and the military than at bringing law and order to Albania. 
In the provinces, government officials confronted a society divided 
along regional, ethnic, tribal, religious, and class lines. Here, Ottoman 
rule suffered from non-existent or nominal control in too many places. 
Moreover, in some instances, intervention by representatives of the Great 
Powers or neighboring Balkan states into local affairs undermined Ottoman 
authority mainly for the benefit of foreign interests. These challenges 
naturally shaped the attitudes of Ottoman officials as they struggled to 
enforce government policies and maintain security. 

In Albania during the Hamidian period, Ottoman officials, whether 
of Albanian background or not, faced an environment very different from 
that in Istanbul. Service in the provinces, as compared to that in the 
offices of bureaucrats in the distant capital, brought direct contact with 
immediate and specific problems. Here, officials had to deal with endemic 
violence in certain areas. Marshal Dervis Pasa could easily claim a military 
victory in defeating and suppressing the League of Prizren with its various 
Albanian Unionist Societies, but even he found pacification of Kosova a 
very different matter. Life in Albania returned, in many ways, to its normal 
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patterns and rhythms that carried a different significance owing to the 
empire's new strategic situation after the Eastern Crisis of 1875-78. For 
provincial officials, including local military commanders, victory, success, 
and progress could easily appear elusive and hollow. 


A Sultanic Vision 

Europe generally regarded Ottoman rule in the most negative terms, 
frequently viewing the empire as “the Sick Man of Europe.” An article 
published in The (London) Times on 26 August 1884 detailed a commonly 
held European view of Ottoman misadministration in Albania. The author 
began his piece with a most negative caricature: ^A carnival of misrule and 
anarchy appears to be prevalent in Albania." According to the anonymous 
writer, murders occurred all too frequently. Ottoman soldiers and the local 
gendarmerie, rather than enforcing law and order, added to the criminal 
activity. They posed a threat to travelers, intimidated the population, 
and robbed people willingly. Some blame for this state of affairs fell on 
Albanians themselves. Albania had been a difficult country to govern from 
time immemorial. Even ancient Rome had trouble taming the “wild spirit” 
of Albanians. Their “habit of brigandage” was impossible to uproot, even 
in the contemporary era, but still the author placed much of the blame 
on the Ottoman government. The sultan allowed officials to defraud the 
people: “The offence of the Porte in connection with the present condition 
of Albania is not so much the lawlessness of a section of its nominal subjects 
as that it consents to be itself an accessory.” Although the government was 
certainly part of the problem, the dynamics of Ottoman rule in Albania 
were even more complex than described in this newspaper article. 

Abdiilhamid no doubt wanted to establish an enlightened rule in his 
domains, and he had some definite ideas about Albania and Albanians. 
During the three-year period of the Albanian League of Prizren, the then- 
young sultan had kept a special file on Albanians,’ which provided him 
with detailed information to help shape his approach to the Albanians. 
Rather early in his reign, though the exact year is unclear, Abdülhamid 
outlined the broad contours of his thinking about the Albanian people. 


I will definitely not approve severe measures against the Albanians. This 
millet, accustomed to freedom, has experienced enough hardship. We find 
that oppression caused this revolt, just as several times before governors 
have caused unnecessary struggles because of rude and severe behavior. As 
a matter of fact, in this land that has spilled much money and blood for us, 
instead of vulgarity and harshness, it will be much better to proceed with 
goodness and discernment [italics added] in its place. Whatever number of 
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Christian families there are among them, the Albanians in Europe are our 
Muslim brothers and our most faithful soldiers upon whom we can rely in 
every situation. . . . If we oppose every weapon fired in Albania, where will 
this bring us? ° 


This passage proved quite illuminating for gaining insight into Abdülhamid's 
general attitude and specific policies toward Albanians. 

For him, imperial policy had to find an accommodation with the 
free spirit of the Albanian people. Centralization might be a goal, but 
Abdiilhamid adopted a more indirect, decentralized manner of rule for 
Albania. Albanians had sacrificed much blood and treasure for the empire, 
and they deserved the respect of others for past service and current hardships. 
The sultan expected Muslim Albanians to be a pillar for the state and 
religion, despite the presence of Christians in the community. Abdülhamid 
also understood that Albanians were not always to blame for the unrest. 
Part of the responsibility fell on the shoulders of government officials, who 
had to keep matters in perspective and avoid knee-jerk responses to every 
incident, lest by their hasty reactions they create problems or compound 
them. Though not stated explicitly, Abdülhamid alluded to the need for 
pragmatism, common sense, and empathy in dealing with Albanians. 

In expecting from his officials some understanding and appreciation 
of the Albanian people, Abdiilhamid reiterated an Ottoman tradition in 
which the ruler viewed a// his subjects in a positive light: “The people as a 
whole were always good, but they were occasionally led astray by certain 
malicious and perfidious elements, but were always capable of loyalty." 
There was also a pragmatic side to this viewpoint: "Particularly in the 
nineteenth century, the state was in desperate need of a reliable population; 
it was simply not in a position to dismiss the population of Albania as 
rebellious and to crush insurgencies, even if it had the material means to do 
so, which more than often it did not."? In the Albanian case, pragmatism 
was certainly a major driving force. With the territorial losses as a result 
of the Congress of Berlin, Abdülhamid desperately needed to mold the 
Albanian people into that iron barrier in the Balkans. He chose, however, 
to focus on doing so with Muslim Albanians and not with the entire ethnic 
community. This intent fit in nicely with the state ideology of Islamism. 


Bureaucracy and Army 

To realize effective rule over the empire as a whole, Abdülhamid 
understood that he needed a larger, more professional and loyal bureaucracy 
and military. Early in his reign, as the dust settled from the effects of the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, the sultan embarked on reforming both 
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institutions based on a rational-legal order with standard regulations and 
procedures. The reforms moved in tandem for the first few years. 

The bureaucracy represented the daily interface between the government 
and the people. A decree promulgated in 1881, and then replaced by a second 
in 1884, required all civil officials to begin their careers at the lowest grade 
in their respective services and to remain in grade for a set period before 
advancement. Graduates of the School of Civil Administration (Mekteb-i 
Miilkiye) were exempt from this regulation.” Gradually, the number of civil 
officials grew to some 35,000. Meanwhile, more attention was given to 
training and assignments. At the center of the education process stood the 
School of Civil Administration. Founded in 1859, Abdülhamid expanded 
its curriculum and enrollment. In 1895, the establishment counted 415 
Muslim and 31 non-Muslim students." Abdülhamid considered the school 
as his “pet educational institution," designed to produce professional and 
dedicated government officials to administer the empire in an efficient and 
obedient manner. 

Despite decades of Ottomanism, Muslims dominated positions in the 
Ottoman administration of Albania. On 21 June 1897, for example, the val 
of Kosova responded to a query from the interior ministry to provide data 
on the province's employment of non-Muslims in the local administration 
in proportion to the demographics of the province. According to the 
governor's best estimates, Kosova had 633,765 Muslim and 333,406 non- 
Muslim inhabitants, or roughly a two-to-one ratio. Excluding the provincial 
assemblies and courts, the number of Christians in government service was 
limited: one aide to the governor, one judicial inspector, two engineers, one 
forest inspector, fifty-two gendarmerie, a tax collector, nine officials in the 
telegraph office, one in customs, and several in town governments. The 
governor explained away the small number outside of police and security 
forces as a result of Christians lacking competence in “the Ottoman 
language and literary composition” (lisan-1 ve kitabet-i osmaniyye) and a 
negative perception of government service. Ottoman Turkish language 
deficiency among Christians, so went the argument, left the occupation 
of police as the most suitable career for employing non-Muslims.’? Here 
was a convenient and no doubt popular rationale for explaining the small 
numbers of non-Muslims in the bureaucracy, especially in the more 
important positions. 

Ottoman administration suffered from problems of arrogance, 
mediocrity, indifference, incompetence, and corruption, problems endemic 
to bureaucracies, only differentiated from one another by degree. In 1905, 
Sati al-Husri left the teaching profession for the bureaucracy, receiving 
the post of kaymakam, the head of a kaza, in the province of Kosova. 
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Apparently he was a conscientious individual. He gathered information 
on a number of corrupt officials and presented his evidence to the current 
vali, General Mahmud Sevket Pasa (1856-1913). Much to al-Husri's shock 
and dismay, Mahmud Sevket expressed no desire to act, replying: "I know 
that among the employees who surround me here there are weaklings 
and corrupt ones. But what can be done? I close my eyes at their actions 
and you, too, should close your eyes."? This response by a high official 
no doubt reflected a general negative attitude among government officials 
against whistle blowers in the Ottoman bureaucracy. On the other hand, 
al-Husri's concerns echoed those of Abdülhamid, as evidenced from the 
quotation at the beginning of this chapter. The sultan was aware that all 
too often problems in Albania stemmed from less than competent officials 
performing their duties inadequately. 

Semsi Pasa (1846-1908), the sultan's trusted official and commander of 
the 18th Infantry Division stationed in Mitrovice, had problems similar to 
those experienced by al-Husri. In February 1905, he tried to have Brigadier 
General Cavid Bey removed as mutasarrif of Ipek for causing problems 
because of his arrogant disrespect of Albanian traditions and customs. 
Then in May 1907, Semsi blamed a minor disturbance in Elbasan on two 
bad officials who ended up receiving promotions for their disservice.? 
Removing incompetent or corrupt officials proved a difficult proposition. 

Public pressure and international intervention could produce results. 
At the end of 1902, for example, people protested the failure of two justice 
officials in achieving "trust and security" in the province and forced their 
dismissal. The petitioners included local Christians and Muslims, as well 
as foreigners. In February 1904, Avlonyali Mehmed Ferid, the sadrazam, 
ordered the transfer of Necib Efendi, the mutasarrif of Elbasan, because 
of charges of impotence and bad morals." In 1907, the people of Ipek, 
supported by the Russian consul, forced a government investigation that 
resulted in the dismissal of Brigadier General Reşad Pasa as both the 
mutasarrif and the military commander of the sancak. Complaints against 
Reşad included ineffectiveness in protecting the Serbs from attacks by 
Albanians and extortion of money from the people. Brigadier General 
Hasan Bey replaced him in the dual position of mutasarrif and the military 
commander of Ipek sanzcak.? The Ottoman government was not totally 
indifferent to bad officials and removed some, although it might mean a 
mere transfer to another part of the empire. 

Alongside the bureaucracy, the Ottoman Army also received early 
attention by Abdülhamid. It had performed poorly in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78 and needed reforms. In that conflict, the army fielded some 
20,000 officers of whom only 1,600 or 8 percent were mektepli or graduates 
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of the military academy or the staff college. A mere 132 officers belonged to 
the “General Staff” (Erkan-ı Harbiye), which helped administer the entire 
army. Abdiilhamid expanded the military education system, increasing 
the number of military high schools. By the end of his reign, the army 
counted upwards of 25 percent of its officer corps as mektepli. In 1880, the 
sultan issued a regulation that established the modern General Staff system 
and defined the duties and responsibilities of the chief of the General 
Staff. To help transform the military, General Colomar Freiherr von der 
Goltz, one of the German army's most capable senior officers, headed a 
German military mission in the empire for twelve years, from 1883 to 
1895. During that period, numerous French and German manuals were 
translated into Ottoman Turkish. Equipment modernization ran parallel 
with the educational and institutional reforms. To help him micromanage 
the military, Abdülhamid created in 1890 the “Imperial General Staff” 
(Maiyet-i Seniye Erkan-ı Harbiyesi) at Yıldız Palace that essentially 
functioned as the general headquarters of the Ottoman Army in both war 
and peacetime.” 

In the Ottoman Empire, as in Western and Central Europe, militaries 
existed to defend a country from foreign threats. By the mid-nineteenth 
century, however, Western governments had consolidated their control 
over society, bringing with it domestic stability. Police services handled 
law and order internally. Certainly, revolutionary action on the streets of 
cities brought soldiers out of the barracks, but such occurrences proved 
rare indeed, and they did not encompass counterinsurgency operations 
conducted in the countryside over extended periods of time. Policing 
missions by European armies, when they did occur, involved fighting 
overseas against non-Europeans for the purpose of maintaining an 
empire. 

The Ottoman state, on the other hand, faced an unstable internal 
situation in many regions of the empire. While existing to defend the empire 
from foreign threats, the Ottoman army spent most of its time and energy 
in peacetime handling domestic unrest in the form of rebellions or general 
lawlessness. Ottoman soldiers even assisted the gendarmerie in attempting 
to secure the collection of taxes or to impose military conscription. 
Drawing upon his twelve-year tenure as head of the German Military 
Mission, von der Goltz observed that the Ottoman Army “was chiefly 
employed in establishing tranquility in the frequently disturbed interior of 
the country, and was more like a police than a modern army."?? Areas on 
the periphery of the empire, like Albania and Kurdistan, produced more 
than their fair share of disturbances. In Kosova especially, local officials 
often requested the employment of troops to assist them in carrying out 
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normal government functions. This dynamic continued even after March 
1901 when the gendarmerie received the Martini rifle for more firepower.?! 
On 24 April 1901, for example, local officials requested assistance from 
the gendarmerie in collecting general taxes in the sancaks of Ipek, Prizrin 
and Pristine. The request stressed that without “military power" (kuvve-i 
askeri), collections could not take place.” 

Employing troops against one’s own citizens presents numerous 
challenges to a military that are unlike those faced in conventional warfare. 
The Ottoman Army’s methods were unvarying when it engaged rebellious 
tribes or conducted counterinsurgency operations against guerrilla-bandits. 
The enemy’s identity was not always clear, and the loyalty of the local civilian 
population in habitually troubled areas was often in doubt. An Albanian fis 
by its very tribal structure no doubt easily fell under a collective suspicion 
by Ottoman authorities. Villagers sometimes sympathized with the rebels 
or feared aiding the government out of concern for reprisals from guerrilla 
bands. In some areas, villagers provided men, intelligence, and supplies 
to the rebels, and therefore constituted part of the problem. Meanwhile 
innocent civilians could become casualties as a result of actions by either 
government troops or rebels. 

Controlling soldiers in such a combat environment presented a major 
challenge to officers, especially when Ottoman soldiers, with their pay 
often in arrears for months, were forced to live off the land and impose on 
its inhabitants. Excessive force and killing of innocent civilians could occur 
in such a strained environment. In this regard, on a scale of effectiveness, 
regular army units generally had the best reputation for discipline. Reserve 
divisions from western Anatolia came next, while other reservists generally 
had a poor reputation. In the Balkans, many reservists were Muslim 
Albanians. But each category of troops was capable of using excessive force 
or behaving in a professional manner. A good deal depended on the quality 
of commanders and overall conditions. 

There was some recognition that the government needed to avoid bad 
behavior by its troops. On 29 August 1903, for example, the mutasarrıf of 
Debre requested the removal of a “reserve” (redif) battalion because of the 
“temperaments of antagonism” (husumet emziceleri) of its soldiers toward 
the local Muslim people. To bring order to the area, he recommended the 
dispatch of two companies from the 4th Battalion of the 18th Regiment 
stationed in Manastir.” Earlier that same year, the government pulled a 
battalion out of line and back to Uskiip and arrested a number of soldiers 
for beating Christians in the kazas of Komanova, Kiratova, and Koçane.”* 
Government troops had to be held accountable to a high standard if the 
Ottoman government hoped to avoid alienating the civilian population. It 
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remains very difficult to evaluate the overall record of the Ottoman Army 
in this regard, but the problem existed to some degree. 


A Cultural-Linguistic Challenge 

Civiland military service in a polyglot and multi-religious state presented 
linguistic and cultural challenges. In this regard, the pool of officials for 
assignment in the provinces divided along two types, the “native” (yerli) 
and “foreigner” (yabancı). Natives knew the language and the culture 
intimately, but on the negative side of the ledger, they might more readily 
serve local rather than imperial interests. Nonnatives, lacking any roots 
in their area of responsibility, were, at least theoretically, more inclined to 
adhere to the dictates of the central government. Native officials or notables 
often served as cultural middlemen, aiding the outsider in acquiring some 
understanding and appreciation of local culture and politics.” The longer 
a nonnative served in a region, the more experience and knowledge he 
gained, and the more likelihood he could gain cultural sensitivity. It was 
easier, however, to maintain a distance from the locals, especially if the 
assignment were of short duration, a year or two. 

With respect to the two regions of Albania, Geg society, no doubt, 
presented a greater cultural gap to non-Albanian Ottomans than did 
Tosk society. Geg tribesmen, for instance, lived in virtual autonomy and 
followed their own tribal laws. In Malisor regions of Albania, only officials 
with prior service in tribal areas, such as in Kurdistan or Yemen, brought 
with them experiences that could attempt to bridge the cultural divide. 
Even these experiences, however, were not directly transferable, as tribes 
differed from each other even in one region, let alone between those in 
different continents, as in Europe and Asia. 

Knowledge of Albanian language, culture, customs and history was no 
doubt invaluable information for the nonnative, yabancı official, especially 
in high positions of authority as vali, mutasarrıf; or kaymakam (head of a 
kaza). It was also important for prosecutors and judges concerned with 
enforcement of the law to show some cultural awareness and sensitivity. 
Nonnatives could easily alienate locals through a combination of 
ignorance and arrogance. Some officials, therefore, raised the issue of 
cultural sensitivity. As mentioned above, Semsi Pasa, an Albanian himself, 
blamed cultural insensitivity as a problem in one commander’s actions and 
recommended his removal. Unfamiliarity with local culture and customs 
could result in wrong analyses and thus imprudent actions. An anonymous 
official made this point when in critiquing a report filed to the government. 
'To underscore a cultural deficiency, the official noted at the beginning of 
his report that Malisor was an Albanian word meaning “mountaineer,” or 
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dağlı in Ottoman Turkish. Later, he stressed the importance of cultural 
knowledge of the Albanian people: “Not knowing the moral qualities 
and manners of Albanians, it is a faulty study grounded on conjecture 
and guesswork."?* Unfortunately, the official failed to provide a detailed 
critique of the other report’s errors. 

One way to address the problem was to introduce appropriate 
instruction in civil and military schools. Apparently, the School of Civil 
Administration failed to incorporate the study of the Albanian language 
into its curriculum during the Hamidian period." Military schools were 
most likely no different in this regard. As a result, each civil official or army 
officer was pretty much left on his own, unless directed by a superior, to 
decide on how much effort to make in acquiring knowledge of the local 
cultural environment. 

The Ottoman government did provide some assistance to its officials in 
the form of “provincial almanacs,” (vilayetler salnamesi) for every province, 
but these were published infrequently.?? First begun in 1847, the salname 
provided valuable information on the province and its administration, 
listing, for example, government officials (past and present), population 
figures, religious and ethnic distributions, local languages spoken, 
revenues and expenditures, and other useful data. A number of salnames 
dealing with Albania noted the location of the various languages spoken 
throughout the province. Kosovas 1887 Salname, for example, identified 
the people of the sancak of Pristine as mainly speaking Albanian, though 
Turkish and Bulgarian were spoken as well.” In the sancak of Ipek, the 
general population spoke Albanian, although Turkish could be heard in 
the towns.?? On the political side, the Ipek people especially prized as “a 
sacred duty” (mukaddes bir vazife) service in the sultan's palace guard.?! 
The Iskodra Sa/name of 1892, for its part, included a six-page summary of 
the Law of Lek Dukadjin. Such knowledge was critical in understanding 
Malisor society.? 

Kosova's salname for the year 1896 stands out as an amazing document 
for addressing the issue of cultural pluralism. It devoted an unusually 
large section, close to one hundred pages out of a total of 753, to historical 
and cultural information on Albanians.? The authors were most likely 
Albanians because of reference to Kosova as "our vilayet.” At the outset, the 
authors credited Şemseddin Sami's Kamus al-A lam as the source for much 
of their information.*4 Although it is not clear whether the authors actually 
communicated directly with Semseddin Sami to help them in compiling 
the information, they did make use of the encyclopedia to assist others in 
better understanding Albanians, as its author had intended it to be used! 
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The 1896 Kosova Salnamesi began the Albanian section by noting that a 
number of Turks resided in the center of kazas and that Bosnians populated 
the sancaks of Yenipazar and Taslica. With these two exceptions, the 
general population of Kosova consisted mainly of Albanians. The salname 
identified two broad issues for discussion: first, the historical origins of 
the Albanians and their “special conditions” (ahval-1 hususiye) and, second, 
general information on Arnavudluk,® a term that carried a double meaning 
of Albania the country and “the quality, disposition, or particular act of an 
Albanian."?5 Clearly ethnicity drove the compilation of this final section 
of the salname. 

The first entry established the historical origins of the Albanians and 
their ancient place in Balkan history. A two-page discussion grappled 
with the etymology of the word “Albanian.” Then a brief historical survey 
depicted Albanians as having made significant contributions to Ottoman 
history, such as providing soldiers and vezirs, including twenty grand 
vezirs. Separate entries briefly addressed Albanian dress, the economy, and 
“Albanian Hospitality” (Arnavudlarin misafirperverligi). A geographical 
overview defined the boundaries of Albania as encompassing the four 
vilayets claimed by the Albanian Unionist Societies. Two pages were 
devoted to besa, which the almanac likened to the French parol d'honneur. 
Europeans have always prized “honor” (namus) as part of their civilization, 
and Albanians have done likewise through their besa.*” Clearly, the authors 
depicted besa as compatible with modernity and thereby justified its 
current practice among Albanians. The sa/name devoted twelve pages to 
providing useful information on the Law of Dukadjin, tribal law based in 
large measure on besa.** Some fifty pages of historical documents on past 
wars and battles ended the Albanian section and the sa/name. 

In the above discussions, the 1896 Kosova Salnamesi repeated much 
of the material on Albanians and Albania presented in Kamus al-A'lam, 
but it also added some new information on the Law of Dukadjin and 
on Albanian customs. The almanac also argued that all sa/names should 
provide information on both the current situation and the past history 
of their particular region. Most sa/names ignored regional history. The 
authors described the human being as born with a strong desire to know the 
history of the place of his birth and residence. Almanacs should therefore 
continue to provide historical information to satisfy this innate desire.” 
Unfortunately, only several sa/names published after 1896-98 for Iskodra, 
1900 for Kosova, and 1901 for Yanya—were available, and none of these 
followed the advice of the 1896 publication. The 1896 Kosova Salnamesi 
certainly indicated the growing self-awareness and assertiveness of local 
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Albanian officials and highlighted the importance of cultural sensitivity in 
provincial assignments. 

'To bridge the linguistic divide, some Ottoman officials actually learned 
the Albanian language. Abdülhamid himself knew a little Albanian.^ The 
careers of two Ottoman officials are worthy of mention in this regard. 
In the 1890s, Kazim Nami [Duru], an Ottoman army officer of Turkish 
background, began learning Albanian while stationed in Tiran. He chose 
to do this in order to communicate with the local inhabitants, many of 
whom knew no Turkish. Tiran's Albanian notables quite willingly taught 
him their native language. Later, when transferred to Berat, Kazim Nami 
found a similar situation of limited knowledge of Turkish. This time, the 
Turkish officer used his assignment to further improve his knowledge 
of the Albanian language. He also befriended some Bektasi Albanians, 
who tried to get him to join the order, but to no avail. After the 1908 
Revolution, as we shall see in a later chapter, Kazim Nami left military 
service for journalism and became an advocate for Albanian cultural 
rights. He had become a culturally sensitive official. Looking back many 
years later on his time in Albania, Kazim Nami remembered, rather fondly, 
the ethnic humor. “They are Albanians; we are Turks; after all there is a 
cultural difference. They would try not to make this difference discernible, 
but now and then a joke made the difference discernible.” The Turkish 
officer avoided going native. 

Mustafa Fevzi [Çakmak] (1876-1950), future marshal in the Republic 
of Turkey, represented a slightly different career pattern than that of 
Kazim Nami. Born in Istanbul, Fezvi remained in the military until the 
Second Balkan War forced his departure from Albania. In 1899, as a young 
captain, he joined the staff of the 18th Infantry Division, headquartered 
in the town of Mitrovice, an assignment that turned into thirteen years 
of military service in the Balkans, mainly in Albania. Like Kazim Nami, 
Fevzi acquired some competence in the Albanian language and in the 
process developed good relationships with a number of local Albanians.” 
His description of Albania in 1947 reflected the attitude of many Ottoman 
officials serving in Albania. For him, Albania appeared to be living in 
three distinct historical periods. In the mountains lived “half wild people” 
who governed themselves. Below, in the valleys, "landowning notables" 
(derebey) managed a feudal-like system from “fortress-like homes” (kule). 
Fevzi regarded the small towns of Gegalzk as “rather civilized." ^4 As we shall 
see later, he found himself in trouble for opposing a military operation 
against a well-known Albanian leader in large measure because he believed 
such a move could create unnecessary problems for the new government, 
which it ultimately did. 
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Fevzi also fit the category of a culturally sensitive official, but perhaps 
unlike Kazim Nami, more inclined to identify with imperial interests. Both 
men represented, no doubt, a small minority of Ottoman officials who 
crossed the linguistic and cultural divisions for nonnatives. To function in 
a society foreign to them, both men willingly learned some Albanian to be 
more effective in the performance of their duties. 

Judging from a number of reports filed in the provinces, some officials 
appreciated that effective governance in Albania required some knowledge 
of the language, customs, and history of Albanians. On 29 May 1892, 
for example, the mutasarrif of Prizren prepared a seventeen-page general 
survey of contemporary conditions in Northern Albania with some sense of 
historical background, however brief. Underscoring his own forty years of 
government service, the official noted his previous assignments as mutasarrif 
in Yenipazar and Ipek, as well as service in Iskodra and Debre. He included 
a brief discussion of Marshal Dervis Pasa’s actions in Northern Albania 
and then provided a general overview of both provinces, highlighting 
social and economic problems of poverty in key kazas. Although Albanians 
gained mention for their general bravery (secaat), the general tone of the 
report was rather negative, showing the burden of long service in a difficult 
region. Near the end, the author counseled officials serving in Igkodra to be 
ever “watchful and vigilant" (müteyakkız ve mütebassir).? 


Security and Order 

Abdülhamid faced the daunting task of molding the Albanians into loyal 
subjects embracing vanguard duty. In the meantime, Albanian tribesmen 
jealously guarded their traditional privileges, which placed seemingly 
insurmountable roadblocks on centralist and integration policies. Frequent 
rebellions and brigandage throughout the Hamidian period undermined 
the sultan's efforts. In this regard, Albania and Albanians helped underscore 
the limits of the sultan's power over his subjects. Ottoman officials thus 
faced the difficult problem of bringing law and order to a region noted 
for its diversity and unruliness. This produced much lively discourse 
within government circles over issues related to Albania and Albanians. 
Meanwhile, citizens presented their concerns and ideas to the central or 
local administration through petitions. The character of the Albanian 
unrest influenced Abdülhamid's notions of Islamism and Ottomanism. 

In spite of Abdülhamid's desire for his officials to respect Albanians, 
many Ottoman officials saw a major breach between the civilized Ottoman 
world and that of the Malisors. Bringing "civilization" (medeniyet) and 
“humanity” (insaniyet) to the wild regions of Albania remaineda challenging 
mission for the empire. Much of Albanian society had remained untouched 
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by progress. "Until now, the people of Albania have not partaken of the 
Tanzimat reforms, the ordering of the army, and civilized principles.“ 
Civilization and progress meant the acceptance of the rule of state law, 
education, taxes, census and the other features of a modern state. Yet a 
major incongruity existed between the Ottomans’ civilizing mission and 
the government's inability to provide security for its many citizens in 
Gegaltk. One official underscored that it was incumbent upon the state 
to demonstrate to Albanians “the defense of life, honor, and property” 
(muhafaza-y1 can ve ırz ve mal) as one of the benefits of civilization." Yet 
Abdiilhamid, despite his long reign, never solved the problem. In fact, 
violence and social unrest appeared to reach their worst levels in the last 
years of his reign. 

Despite his positive views about the Albanian people, Abdiilhamid 
viewed the vendetta as a threat, a destabilizing force. In 1892-93, for 
example, an imperial “proclamation” (beyanname) addressed to the people 
of Iskodra presented the institution in a most negative light. Abdiilhamid 
expressed his own personal grief over the custom of “the blood feud” (kan 
gütmek). “No [other] kavim or millet has such a custom,” and he posited 
that more grief would follow ifblood feuds continued. It was the wish of the 
state for the eradication of this custom. The proclamation called upon the 
people to make a besa to reject, once and for all, the vendetta. In this regard, 
besa would thus serve as the instrument to destroy the customary law it was 
designed to uphold. Then Abdiilhamid took a paternalistic attitude. He 
identified himself as “the father” (baba) of his people, and a father did not 
want bad things for his children. He urged the people to serve the interests 
of peace for their own sake and for the sake of their sons, thereby leaving 
a good legacy to their grandsons. He added, “This is the command of the 
state. “8 

Likely, most Ottoman officials reflected their sultan’s negative view of 
the vendetta, including some Albanians. An 1881 document described “the 
vendetta as a distressing custom, unsuitable for humanity and civilization.” 
In 1891, a mutasarrif of Pristine deplored the number of dead, wounded, 
and fugitives created by this practice in his area of responsibility. He saw the 
violence as hurting agriculture and trade and thus fostering the continuance 
of poverty.” One governor of Kosova described the vendetta as contrary to 
“Divine and Imperial Law" (şer-i serif ve kanun-i miinife).! This custom of 
"murder" (katil) spawned “enmity” (husumet) between tribes.” In 1898, a 
number of local officials in Iskodra, led by the va/i-commander, bemoaned, 
“Many people have remained deprived of the security of life and social 
felicity,” citing a figure of 510 killed and 105 wounded in four kazas”? 
Generally, Ottoman officials appeared to see little or nothing redeeming 
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about the practice. The vendetta resulted in the needless loss of human life, 
brought economic dislocation, created social disharmony, and perpetuated 
a culture of lawlessness. 

To address the problem directly, the state periodically dispatched 
“Blood Feud Reconciliation Commissions” (musalaha-1 dem komisyonları), 
to settle disputes and rein in the practice. These commissions generally met 
with limited success. But some changes in the vendetta took place over the 
thirty-two years of Abdiilhamid’s reign. A few tribes, for example, restricted 
the guilt to the actual offender or his household; one tribe accepted burning 
of the offender’s house as adequate compensation for certain offenses. One 
European observer who noted these changes awarded credit to the activity 
of foreign Franciscan priests.” 

Albanian military prowess proved a two edged-sword. In 1907, Marshal 
Sakir Paga, at the time a member of a military inspection commission 
sent on a fact-finding mission, described the Albanian kavim as possessing 
“a natural virtue” (/aslet-i fitri) that carried “military value” (kiymet- 
i askeriyye).’ Such sentiments echoed those of Abdülhamid. Despite 
the accolades concerning Albanian bravery and sacrifice, the Ottoman 
government had difficulties tapping this human resource in its full capacity. 
Tribesmen had, from time immemorial, exemptions for conscription, but 
the government had difficulty getting “the Albanian people” (Arnavud 
kavmi), Christians and Muslims, to perform their military obligation, 
especially in the vilayets of Manastir and Kosova and the sancak of Durac 
in the province of Iskodra.* 

The vendetta and general lawlessness consumed much of the energy 
and thought of Ottoman officials serving in Albania and adjacent areas. 
Four words, interrelated and overlapping in meaning, emerged from the 
pages of Ottoman reports as to what was needed: emniyet (security), asayzs 
(public peace), intizam (order) and inzibat (discipline), with the first 
three terms appearing much more frequently than the fourth. General 
lawlessness received the common designations as eskiyalik (brigandage) 
or haydutluk (banditry). Individuals or groups in revolt appeared often as 
eşkiya (brigands) or fesatez (a subversive) or, worse, Pain (a traitor). Much of 
the general phenomenon of brigandage was economic in nature and had a 
distinct rhythm and character to it. As one European stated, “The Albanian 
raids have their periods and limits." The crimes included stealing cattle, 
pilfering crops, and even kidnapping individuals for ransom, with the 
Debre region especially noted for these practices? 

Besa, so vividly described by Semseddin Sami in his play of 1874, 
frequently figured into government reports on Albanian unrest, especially 
when dealing with tribes. It appeared as a center of gravity, the nexus by 
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which political and military power in Albanian society was generated. Besas 
united Albanians, held them together, and waned with the dissipation of 
their will to enforce them. In 1907, for example, Marshal Sakir Pasa, at 
the time a member of a military inspection commission, embarked on a 
fact-finding mission with a goal of preventing “a general besa” in Kosova 
against Istanbul.” When Albanians revolted against the government, besa 
functioned as the link between the different tribes or groups. In March 
1903, for example, the Malisya and Rako tribes rose in revolt and clashed 
with imperial troops. But the military operations were deemed as having 
a positive effect because intelligence reports talked of a weakening of the 
besa. Besa thus reflected will, whether communal or individual. 

An anonymous “memorandum” (/ayiha), dated 6 September 1888, 
provides insight into the frustrations of many officials tasked with serving 
in areas noted for their unruliness. The document, spanning just over eight 
pages with some thirty-five lines per page, expressed the views of most likely 
one individual.” The report reflected a negative attitude toward Albanian 
tribal society and expressed the belief that the "progress of civilization" 
(terakkiyat-1 medeniye) had failed to touch some places in Albania, especially 
in a major portion of Gegalzk. The most neglected regions comprised the 
kazas of Low and High Debre, Mat, Merdita, Luma, Yakova, and Ipek, in 
other words, places dominated by the Malisors. People in these areas, the 
document maintained, have lived in a state of “ignorance and savagery” 
(cehalet ve vashet) for 500 years, a rather bold and inaccurate assertion. 

After this sweeping generalization, the memorandum specifically 
addressed more recent history. Even since the commencement of the 
Tanzimat period, the government had failed to make any serious inroads 
with its reforms. Debre's inhabitants, for example, continued to avoid 
performing regular military service. However, Albanians overall had 
provided auxiliary troops for the empire, concerning which the author 
cited the example of a Resid Pasa, who commanded ten regular battalions 
but augmented them with two to three thousand Albanians coming from 
Toskaltk and Gegalik. The 1888 document described Debre society, for the 
most part, as people prepared to use “weapons and relatives” to defend their 
own laws. In this regard, “Everyone is his own judge and ruler” (hakim ve 
emir). Naturally, the blood feud or vendetta received special mention as the 
salient custom among Albanians. 

The author viewed education as an effective way to combat the vendetta, 
but a number of hindrances opposed implementing this route. First, 
Malisors resisted sending their children to government schools. They 
opposed education, believing that it was more important to teach an eight 
year old how to use his weapon. Not mentioned in the report as another 
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condition militating against the education of the Malisors was their attitude 
that schools in the Turkish language were a means for the government to 
establish firm control over them, a control that would result in taxes and 
military conscription. A program establishing Albanian schools or offering 
instruction of Albanian in state schools might have received a far better 
reception. Education, according to the author, would gradually “introduce 
the area to the circle of civilization” and thereby destroy such customs as the 
blood feud. Clearly, the main aims postulated by the author, ifimplemented, 
were meant to establish government control and change the Malisor way of 
life. 

Then, the author provided a historical perspective on the security 
problem. Some thirty years ago, with the first opening of schools, the 
region of Debre had brigand bands consisting of, on an average, five to ten 
individuals each. Over the years, however, the numbers of guerrillas had 
increased to the point that ceres (brigand bands) now comprised upwards 
of a hundred to 150 “bandits” (Aadayzk), with the total number in the 
region estimated at over 2,000. Debre was undoubtedly one of the most 
troublesome areas in Albania in terms of security. To address the insecurity, 
the 1888 document recommended stationing four to five regular battalions 
and also appointing a “major general” (farik) or “brigadier general" (/iva) 
to the dual position of commander and mutasarrıf; thereby achieving a 
unity of civil and military affairs under an army official. 

Several salient points emerged from the above document. First, security 
outweighed other considerations in priority. A relatively secure environment 
for both officials and the general population was necessary for reforms 
to have a chance to take root. Second, establishing security required a 
military emphasis, more troops on the ground. Third, and perhaps the most 
debatable recommendation, though heard more frequently in army circles, 
was that a military commander was better suited than a civil bureaucrat to 
handle a troubled region like Debre. Another and stronger case argued that 
the problems were essentially of a political nature and therefore required a 
civilian bureaucrat in charge. Finally, education constituted an important 
component for the government in attempting to “win the hearts and 
minds” of its citizens, to use a modern idiom for this practice. 

The character of the violence perpetrated by Albanians in the 1880s and 
1890s was traditional rather than nationalist. It did not directly challenge 
Abdiilhamid’s Islamism. But Islamism seemed incompatible with the 
Weltanschauung of the Malisors. Conventional Ottoman wisdom argued, 
not without reason, that Albanian tribesmen were motivated by “tribalism” 
(asabiyet) rather than by the “faith of Islam” (Jslamiyet). The 1888 document 
reiterated the analysis of Ahmed Cevdet discussed in chapter one. Because 
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of their general ignorance, Albanian tribesmen identified with the Islamic 
faith only in name. Malisors, for one, lacked knowledge of their “religion 
and faith” (din ve iman).? Attempts by the government to establish schools 
met with "fanaticism" by the Malisors, who rejected Turkish schools. 

Despite myriad problems with rebels, brigands, and crime in Gegaltk, 
Ottoman officials still subscribed to the belief that most Gegs were 
“obedient” (muti) subjects. Albanians living in the towns and villages 
opposed violence and crime, especially when it adversely affected their 
livelihood. In January 1883, for example, a rash of incidents in the 
sancak of Debre, including the kidnapping of a merchant and his brother 
and an assault on a priest, brought the local townspeople together in a 
demonstration demanding security. Brigadier General Kadri, the local 
commander and mutasarrif, described the demonstrators as “loyal Islamic 
and Christian people who suffered because of the insecurity of their 
property and lives, living in terror and anxiety." In response to this public 
pressure, he requested three battalions to bring order to his region.“ In 
another document, Kadri underscored the value of good, law-abiding 
citizens: "It is known that in Debre and everywhere [else] loyal people are 
superior to insolent ones."^ 

Other, similar examples can be cited. In late 1881, over fifty local officials 
and notables from such diverse areas as Debre, Elbasan, Pristine, Mat, Ohri, 
and Kalkandelen petitioned the government to prevent the blood feud.%° 
In border areas in Gegalik and Toskalik, local people called for additional 
troops to help secure their locality from foreign forces. Finally, corrupt 
and inefficient commanders or administrators inadvertently brought the 
people together to protest the situation. Abdülhamid was aware of this 
dependence on the government for protection from both domestic and 
foreign threats. Loyal subjects existed, despite the disruptive conditions, 
including individuals from all faiths and ethnic communities. In this sense, 
Ottomanism was alive and operative at the local level, though in varying 
degrees of effectiveness. 

In Toskalk, the Bektasiyye was the one Albanian institution that 
remained a repository of Albanian culture, language, and education. 
Consequently, it fell under government suspicion from time to time, 
especially during political unrest when babas provided refuge to fellow 
Albanians. In 1898, a request reached Istanbul to investigate Bektaşi 
seyhs for encouraging practices among the people of the Toskalık region 
of Albania and Yanya vilayet contrary to “Mohammedan Law and Islamic 
faith" (seriat-i muhammadiyye ve diyanet-i islamiyye).7 On another 
occasion, some seven years later, the French vice-consul in Yanya explained 
the challenge confronting the Ottoman government in dealing with the 
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Bektasiyye. The Bektasi tarikat (Sufi order) was just too popular and too 
entrenched in Tosk society for the government to move against the order 
itself without risking a major rebellion. The Bektasiyye, like Malisor 
society, did not fit well into the sultan’s version of Islamism. 

At its best, the Hamidian system responded to unrest along several 
different, but often complementary, lines. Use of a large military force 
served as the last resort, for it was best to keep the problems localized, and 
it was easier to make incremental responses. Propaganda involved appeals 
to Islam and calls for loyalty to the person of the caliph and padisah, with 
the belief that most of the population remained “loyal” (muti). Grants 
of money, position, and rank were focused on leaders. Tax relief, or the 
removal of a few local officials when appropriate, appealed to the people. 
When it came to the application of force, it was always better if the police 
and gendarmerie squelched unrest. Otherwise, the army assumed the 
unpopular police functions. Abdülhamid punished lawbreakers with local 
imprisonment or exile, and pardon could come years later. 

Local officials could sometimes defuse situations with an appropriate 
response. An example in Debre at the turn of the century stands out in 
this regard. The townspeople agitated for local schools having instruction 
in both Turkish and Albanian. Unable to receive any favorable response 
to their demand, they adopted a familiar method of protest; they closed 
their shops. A civil demonstration in town led to violence with shots being 
fired from the crowd. The local army commander responded with police, 
gendarmerie, and troops to face down the crowd. His quick show of force 
proved intimidating. The commander also deployed troops outside the city 
to prevent the Albanian mountaineers from descending on the town in 
support of the demonstrators. Calm eventually returned to Debre, but only 
after the death of five policemen and two soldiers. No mention was made 
of civilian losses. 

A bit of luck was involved in the above incident. Violence could have 
easily escalated on the streets of Debre if several individuals had decided 
to stoke the flames of passion, or if the Debre Malisors had decided to 
intervene on the side of the townsmen. Ottoman officials often walked a 
tightrope when incidents occurred in their area of responsibility, and they 
experienced stress and anxiety at the point of the spear in the provinces. 


Besa-Besé 

In January 1899, Abdiilhamid suddenly found himself confronted with 
a new Albanian league established by Kosovar Albanians called “Besa” 
or “Besa-Besé” (Pledge for a Pledge).”” By emerging as the empire's first 
line of defense in the aftermath of the Congress of Berlin, Albanians were 
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gradually drawn deeper into the world of foreign intrigue, as were Ottoman 
officials serving in Albania. Balkan states had nowhere to expand their 
territories except at the expense of either Albania or Macedonia or Thrace. 
The Hamidian period witnessed the ebb and flow of foreign machination, 
which intensified by the end of the nineteenth century. Neighboring 
Balkan states had the most at stake, but the Great Powers maintained their 
interests as well. Both the Albanians and the Ottoman state had to be 
vigilant and wary of foreign intervention. 

Ottoman officials expected increased pressures on the vilayets of Iskodra 
and Kosova from Montenegro and Serbia when in 1878 Austria-Hungary 
had occupied Bosnia-Herzegovina and the sancak of Yenipazar. They were 
correct in this regard, but the full effects of the Treaty of Berlin were not 
felt until the end of the nineteenth century. Initially, Austria-Hungary 
and Serbia reached a secret agreement on 28 June 1881 in which Serbia 
recognized Austrian occupation of Bosnia-Herzegovina and the sancak of 
Yenipazar. In return, Vienna promised that it would not oppose but instead 
would provide a favorable attitude toward Serbian expansion in a southerly 
direction.” This agreement ensured that any expansion designs by Serbia 
would focus on the Kosova, feeding the desire of Serbs for a restoration of 
the medieval Serbian Empire. Here Albanians constituted the empire's first 
line of defense. 

Serbia and Montenegro prevented from pursuing and acquiring 
territory in Bosnia and Herzegovina, acquired a keen interest in Gegalsk. 
Montenegro focused its tempted glances on Igkodra. Serbia eyed Kosova 
and Manastir and sought to expand its influence and presence in both 
provinces. During the 1880s, a belief, broadcast by Serbian academicians, 
circulated that all Gegs were actually Albanianized Serbs, a view that 
reflected Belgrade's increasing desire to justify Serbia's eventual acquisition 
of Kosova. In 1887, Üsküp saw the establishment of a Serbian consulate; 
two years later another one opened in Pristine. Serbia also supported the 
establishment of more Serbian schools in Kosova. Serbia’s foreign intrigue 
caused some of its consuls to become fair game during periods of political 
instability. In 1890, an assassin, most likely an Albanian, killed the Serbian 
consul in Pristine, Luka Marinkovic, who symbolized Serbia's increasing 
involvement in the province.” 

Other Balkan states had their own irredentist schemes. For the Greeks, 
it was the "Great Idea" (Megale Idea), the reconstitution of the Byzantine 
Empire, with Constantinople as its capital. Greece still bordered on the 
Ottoman provinces of Yanya and Selanik. In the province of Yanya, alone, 
Athens had consulates in the towns of Yanya, Preveze, Ergiri, Berat, Lorus, 
and Avlonya. Six consulates represented Greece, a small country with a 
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population of 4.5 million, and their area of responsibility contained only 
650,000 inhabitants, half of whom were Muslims.” Greece clearly had 
major interests in Yanya province. 

Bulgaria, although a vassal principality, possessed dreams of a Greater 
Bulgaria as outlined by the Treaty of San Stefano and advanced its designs 
as far as Ohrid. Sofia counted on the Bulgarian Exarchate as a means of 
expanding its influence into Macedonia. By 1900, the Exarchate exercised 
authority over 781 schools, 1,221 teachers, and 39,973 students. The Rum 
Ecumenical Patriarchate, for its part, administered 613 schools, with 951 
teachers and 32,476 students. Serbs, even though they had only joined the 
“competition” in the 1870s, held a distant third with 260 schools, whereas 
Vlachs claimed some thirty.” The emergence of a Macedonian national 
movement in the 1890s further complicated matters for anyone living 
in Macedonia, and the late 1890s saw growing violence, including inter- 
communal violence, some of it sponsored in neighboring Balkan states. 

In the competitions among themselves for influence in Rumeli, all the 
Balkan states used their fellow nationals in the Ottoman Empire as leverage 
for maintaining and spreading national interests. Each major Christian 
millet—Rum (Greek), Bulgarian, and Serbian—had its own churches 
and schools that employed its native language and encouraged a national 
literature. Consulates, on their part, functioned as centers for cultural 
and educational activities, intelligence gathering, and diplomatic intrigue. 
They also helped defuse potentially explosive situations and thereby save 
the lives of their constituents. Macedonia and Kosova developed into a 
zone of fierce competition also among Bulgaria, Greece, and Serbia. AII 
this activity raised concerns among Kosovar Albanians especially. 

Around 1897, Haci Mulla Zeka (1832-1902), a charismatic landowner 
from Ipek, began trying to organize Kosovar Albanians into a league like 
that of Prizren. He possessed rebellious credentials: he had been a member 
of the Albanian Unionist Society, had fought alongside Süleyman Vokshi 
in 1881, and had led a rebellion against local Ottoman authority in 1892- 
93. Finally, on 28 January 1899, in response to the increasing foreign 
competition, approximately 450 Kosovar Albanians met in Ipek and 
reached an “agreement” (kararname) on 29 January that formed the League 
of Ipek, also known Besa-Besé. The delegates swore a general besa, placing 
all vendettas in abeyance, and elected Haci Mulla Zeka as president. 

The delegates promptly dispatched their written agreement to 
Abdülhamid.” After the normal enunciation of the various noble titles for 
the Ottoman ruler, the delegates identified themselves as the esraf (town 
notables)), ulema (Muslim clergy), and other chiefs of the province who 
had made a besa in defense of “the sacred din, devlet, and vatan.” Of the 
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forty signatures, Ipek and Rogoviste registered eight each, Kalkandelen 
seven, Yakova six, Prizren four, Senice three, Mitrovice two, and Vulcitrin 
and Yenipazar one each. At the beginning, Besa-Besé appeared as a Kosova 
affair, although appeals went out to all Albania for support. 

The Ipek Kararname presented the sultan with eleven points. Point 
one declared that everyone was willing to defend “our vatan” with their 
last breath. Point two identified the threat as "bands of rebels" (eskiya 
ceteleri) crossing the border and disturbing *public order and security" 
in Macedonia and in "our vatan.” Vatan in this case most likely meant 
either Kosova or Albania. Out of Islamic duty, 15,000 "self-sacrificing 
individuals" or fedayeen were willing to fight against those attacking the 
motherland. Point three claimed the readiness of the 15,000 fedayeen 
to defend “Macedonia and our motherland.” Point four declared the 
existence of a general committee with Islamic committees in every kaza 
for mobilizing the troops. Point five assured the government that these 
committees would assist the government in the maintenance of local order. 
Point six rejected any interference in the government. Point ten discussed 
spreading the besa to provinces of Iskodra, Manastir, Selanik, and Yanya 
and warned the government that the organization had made a besa to stick 
together should the government attempt to punish any of its members. This 
clearly represented an attempt to avoid what happened with the League of 
Prizren when the Ottoman government singled out many participants for 
exile or imprisonment. Point eleven identified the support as coming from 
"the Albanian people, loyal subjects" who were willing to shed their blood 
for the sake of the state and the motherland. Overall, the document clearly 
set a Muslim motivation to justify the league's action and the leadership 
appeared more focused on regional concerns and noted a desire to involve 
all Albanians. 

The Ipek Karaname, like the initial documents emanating from Prizren 
in June 1878, did not make any mention of autonomy or Albanians 
schools. Rather, the defense of territory and resistance to government 
control appeared as the League's raison d etre. No doubt, some delegates, 
like Fragerli Abdul before them, pushed for a more national platform. The 
Karaname, however, was Islamic and regional in character. Moreover, 
the foreign threat encompassed more than Albanian lands, but including 
Macedonia. 

In addition to communicating with Istanbul, Haci Zeka and the central 
committee also sent appeals to all parts of Albania for assistance. Over 
the next year, local assemblies gathered in the towns of Iskodra, Debre, 
Elbasan, and Ohrid. Some meetings expressed solidarity with the Kosovar 
Albanians, but all of them focused on local issues rather than on organizing 
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around a national program for all Albanians. In October 1899, for example, 
officials reported the existence of a besa with the demand to remove 
the vali or separate the sancak of Prizren from Kosova.” The Ottoman 
government eventually prohibited any meetings of the organization, and 
Besa-Besé faded away by the end of 1900. Haci Zeka continued to be active 
in organizing Albanians until his assassination in 1902 at the hands of a 
fellow Albanian." 

Besa-Besé failed to overshadow its predecessor, the League of Prizren. 
Without a serious foreign threat to both Gegalik and. Toskalsk, it remained 
very much a regional effort. Abdülhamid handled it as an internal rather 
than an international problem. Its brief history indicated the conservative 
and loyal character of much of Geg society, despite the independent and 
rebellious nature of the Malisors. 


Semseddin Sami and the Year 1899 

During the unfolding events in Kosova under the banner of Besa-Besé, 
Semseddin Sami once again tried to raise a public discourse on Albania. 
In Istanbul, he organized an "Albanian Committee" that immediately 
expressed support for lower taxes and the use of Albanian in the state 
schools of Albania. Rather quickly, he saw his position with respect to the 
government change significantly. According to his children, in interviews 
conducted years later, an official from Yildiz Palace visited the Albanian 
scholar at his home and restricted his movements, although he kept his 
government position until the end of his life.” 

'Ihe year 1899 saw three important publications by Semseddin Sami. 
The sixth and last volume of Kamus al-A’lam appeared in print, which 
subtly developed the concept of Albanianism. Along with this achievement 
spanning over eleven years of work, Semseddin Sami secretly completed 
in March 1899, a booklet written in the Albanian language and entitled 
Albania: What She Has Been, What She Is, What She Shall Be. The third 
publication was the first volume of a two-volume set of a Kamus-i Türki 
(Turkish Dictionary), the second volume appearing in 1901. 

Albania: What She Has Been, What She Is, What She Shall Bewas smuggled 
out of the empire and published in Bucharest without the identity of the 
author appearing on the cover.” It was only on 19 November 1904, or 
several months after Semseddin Sami’s death, that Sahin Kolonya (1865- 
1919) revealed the identity of the author. In Sofia, Kolonya commenced 
publishing, in an Ottoman translation, installments of the Albanian 
original in the journal Drita. A sixty-nine-page German translation 
appeared in 1913. The German translator followed Kolonya's lead in 
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identifying Semseddin Sami as the author. There has been some debate 
over the veracity of the identity, but his authorship is hard to dispute.?? 

Albania: What She Has Been, What She Is, What She Shall Be was a 
revolutionary track. In it, Semseddin Sami reiterated many points of “fact” 
about Albania, the land, the people, and their place in history made in 
earlier publications. He began, for example, by claiming the Albanians 
were the oldest people in Europe, spent a couple pages on Skenderbey, 
discussed briefly the Turkish reign during which time twenty-five grand 
viziers were Albanians, and included the assertion that Aristotle was an 
Albanian.* In the second section, the author addressed Albania of his time. 
Topics included the boundaries of Albania and the unity of Albanians, 
despite the Tosk-Geg cultural duality and religious differences in society. 
After declaring, “Iam an Albanian,” Semseddin Sami proceeded to protest 
against identifying Muslim Albanians as Turks or Orthodox Albanians 
as Greeks. He bemoaned the fruitless struggle of the last twenty years 
to develop the Albanian language and to open Albanian schools in the 
empire.*? 

The radical character of the booklet came out in the third section on 
the future. In it he maintained that Albania and Turkey could no longer 
coexist together. Government prohibitions prevented the development of a 
national language and national identity. Albanians still could not establish 
schools or develop science or art. Partition by Slavs and Greeks also 
threatened the Albanians.’ Albanians needed to make a national besa with 
the aim of eventually freeing themselves from foreign rule.*4 But first, they 
had to bring force on the Turks to invite reforms, followed by Albanian 
encouragement of Europeans to intervene in their behalf. Semseddin Sami 
envisioned an autonomous Albanian regime governed by a council of wise 
men, but still under Ottoman suzerainty.? Governance in Albania would 
depend on a parliament, with the capital called Skenderbey and located in 
central Albania. Albania’s defense would depend upon a standing army of 
20,000 men, backed by a militia. Albanians could then develop their own 
school system for both sexes. The capital would have two major schools, 
one teaching European languages like French, English, German, Dutch, 
and modern Greek, and the other offering ancient Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
Persian, and Sanskrit. At the pinnacle of the educational system, Northern 
and Southern Albania would eventually each have a university, something 
the Ottoman state had yet to establish.*° That was one year away, in 1900. 

If not a secular administration, Semseddin Sami envisioned an 
autonomous regime with the nationalization of the various sects or 
creeds. Muslims would have their grand mufti, Orthodox their Exarch, 
and Catholics their archbishop. Moreover, a chief baba would head the 
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Bektasiyye. For Semseddin Sami, it was not just a question of the mosque 
and the church, but also of the tekke. Protestants and Jews would worship 
in freedom.” Albania: What She Has Been, What She Is, What She Shall Be 
articulated a forceful political Albanianism. 

His third publication in 1899 seemed so out of character with the 
clandestine work on Albanianism because it significantly contributed to the 
development of Turkism. As far back as the early 1880s, Semseddin Sami 
had an abiding interest in the Ottoman language. On 2 November 1881, 
he published an article entitled “The Ottoman Turkish Language” in which 
he argued that Ottoman was essentially a Turkish language.** This theme 
continued in articles published through the 1890s. In these publications, 
Semseddin Sami championed the simplification of the imperial Ottoman 
language and its replacement by spoken Turkish, ridding the language 
of many Arabic and Persian words and grammatical constructions. He 
envisaged the rise of a modern (colloquial) Turkish from the disintegration 
of Ottoman (imperial), a development that would benefit all. 

His linguistic views on the Turkish language reached a crescendo on 3 
December 1899 with the publication of the first of two volumes of Kamus- 
i Türki” In the introduction, Şemseddin Sami argued for Western or 
Ottoman and Eastern Turkish or Cagatay being essentially one language— 
"Turkish. Western Turkish had absorbed many Arabic and Persian words 
unnecessarily, not to mention Greek and Italian. For Semseddin Sami, the 
dictionary was the treasure of a language, and Turkish needed its own 
dictionary to preserve the beauty of the language, just as other languages 
had their dictionaries. Interestingly, throughout his introduction, 
Şemseddin Sami embraced Turkish as "our language"?! But how was he to 
square this Turkism with Albanianism? 

Despite the Turkish focus of Kamus-i Türki, Semseddin Sami remained 
true to his Albanian roots. Entries included Arnavud (Albanian), 
Arnavudca (the Albanian language), Arnavudluk, besa, Lap, Toska, and 
Toskaltk. Most interestingly, in volume one, Kamus-i Türki provided two 
definitions for Arnavudluk: first, “the Albanian race or nationality (cinsiyet) 
and membership in this race or nationality” and second, the “country” 
(memleket) of Albania encompassing the vilayets of Kosova, Iskodra, 
Manastir and Yanya. Albanianism, or more specifically those qualities of 
being an Albanian, encapsulated the meaning of the first term. The author 
provided an example of a sentence using the word in this sense: “He is not 
denying his Albanianism/Albanian-ness" (Arnavudlugunu inkar etmiyor)? 
Though prohibited by the state from writing in Albanian, Semseddin 
Sami proudly affirmed his ethnic identity. It was, at the least, a personal 
statement of an enduring commitment to Albanianism. 
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Labeling the language as Turkish or national, rather than Ottoman or 
official, served to foster a national identity among Turks. If Semseddin Sami 
had his way, Abdülhamid would stress Ottomanism over Islamism and 
the former would incorporate the concepts of Albanianism and Turkism, 
thereby expanding the parameters of the cultural pluralism within the 
empire. Albanians would develop their native language with a national 
curriculum in their own or in state schools. Turks, by developing Ottoman 
as Turkish, would do the same for their ethnic community. Strengthening 
ethnic and cultural diversity within the Muslim community would 
enhance Ottoman unity. To this effect, he published Kamus-i Arabi in 
1896, an Arabic dictionary of over 500 pages, a work several years in the 
making. He lacked the linguistic capability to compile a Kamus-i Kurdi, 
although he noted in Kamus al-A’lam that the Kurdish language had yet 
to have its dictionary.” Interestingly, Şemseddin Sami failed to publish an 
Albanian dictionary, though stories circulated that he had been working 
on such a project. Perhaps he chose to let the work of his friend Konstandin 
Kristoforidhi, who died in 1895 but his dictionary appeared in print in 
1904, be the standard source. 

On 18 June 1904, three years after the publication of Kamus-i Türki, 
Semseddin Sami passed away. Diverse groups and individuals gave him 
homage and claimed him as their own. The anti-Hamidian newspaper 
Osmanlı, published in Geneva, ran a full front-page obituary describing 
him as a great humanitarian and scholar, one ^who honored Ottomanism 
(Osmaniilık)”™ Albanians viewed him as a patriot, and Sahin Kolonya 
embarked on his translation of Albania: What She Has Been, What She Is, 
What She Shall Be. On the other side of the ethnic spectrum, Yusuf Akcura 
(1876-1933), a contemporary and a proponent of Turkism, regarded him 
as a Turkish nationalist. Recently, an Ottoman historian described his 
complex identity thus: “Sami considered himself a "Turk because he was a 
member of the Ottoman state, and he saw no conflict between his Ottoman 
political identity and Albanian ethnicity." ?? 

Semseddin Sami was a political and cultural activist who eventually 
fell into trouble with the Hamidian regime. He did not want Albanians 
to be confused as Turks, but worked to develop the national identity of 
each ethnic community. He experienced tensions between Ottomanism 
and Albanianism, between Turk and Albanian, when the two categories 
were not in proper balance. Essentially, Semseddin Sami was “an Ottoman 
reformer [who] could be both an Albanian patriot and, at the same time, 
a cultural Turk of the highest order."?$ He merely reflected the complexity 
of identity in late Ottoman history. Devoted to two vatans, the general or 
Ottoman and the special or Albanian, Semseddin Sami moved intellectually 
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and socially among the various communities in Istanbul; appreciated the 
Islamic faith and traditions coming from Arabs; and embraced the Turkish 
elements of Ottoman history, government, and culture. In similar fashion, 
other Ottomans carried multiple layers of identity and loyalty, which could 
produce personal discord, depending on circumstances and events. Over the 
years, Semseddin Sami, like other Albanian patriots, grew more frustrated 
and disillusioned with the Hamidian regime and developed more “radical” 
hopes for Albanianism. As a Tosk, he no doubt felt some frustration with 
Gegs, as well as with other traditional and conservative Albanians, who 
seemed focused on local and regional issues without the national priorities. 
Perhaps this was why in his revolutionary book Semseddin Sami called for 
two universities, one in Toskalzk and the other in Gegalik. 

Disturbed by the degree of Albanian political agitation, Abdülhamid 
moved decisively against Albanianism. Albanian patriots had earlier 
discreetly maintained cultural clubs out of government view in such places 
as Berat, Górice, Kolonya, Elbasan, and Manastir in order to promote 
an Albanian literature. In 1902, concerned about a separatist movement, 
the sultan ordered the closing of the two Albanian schools in Górice. He 
also banned books printed in Albanian and prohibited correspondence 
in the language. Consequently, all Albanian literary activity went deep 
underground as a result, and the Bektasiyye defiantly continued its historic 
role of nurturing Albanian culture.” In fact, over the next few years, 
government authorities imprisoned several babas for possessing "caches" of 
Albanian books in their tekkes.’ Şemseddin Sami lived to see these severe 
restrictions placed on Albanianism. 


Toward a Hamidian Legacy 
After the suppression of Besa-Besé, Macedonia gradually develop into 
the tinderbox of the Balkans. 


Starting in 1900 the different groups began their campaigns, ravaging the 
countryside, slaughtering officials as well as Muslim and Christian subjects 
who refused to accept their points of view. Trains and postal carriages were 
intercepted, foreigners and wealthy natives kidnapped for ransom, churches 
blown up. Macedonia became a common expression of horror in the foreign 
press, particularly when incidents involved foreigners or Christians.” 


A steady stream of violence in Macedonia had its negative effects on Gegal1k 
and Toskalık. 

On 1 November 1902, after all the dust had settled on Besa-Besé, 
Mehmed Said Pasa (1838-1914), in his sixth term as grand vezir under 
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Abdiilhamid, submitted a memorandum on Albania. He painted a picture 
of a region that had witnessed some progress but still faced major challenges 
in development and law and order. Government courts lacked any authority 
in the sancaks of Debre, Ipek, and Iskodra except for the major towns. Besa 
commissions and local customs settled matters in most areas of the sancaks 
of Prizren, Pristine, and Yenipazar. No one was punished for their crimes; 
laws were not enforced; and taxes and military service were avoided. All 
this had a negative effect on surrounding areas. Mehmed Said encouraged 
an aggressive policy to remove the vendetta, suggesting that outsiders fill 
the ranks of the gendarmerie while locals staff the courts. Every capital of a 
sancak should include a high school or mekteb-i idadi, and every village its 
own primary school or mekteb-i ibtidat. In addition, new roads should be 
constructed, and lazy and inefficient officials be removed.'°° Mehmed Said 
easily enumerated his list of reforms, but implementing them would be a 
difficult, if not impossible, matter. 

Despite increasing security problems in both Albania and Macedonia, 
Abdülhamid remained wedded to Islamism and, as a corollary, stuck by his 
policy of molding Albanians into a pillar of Ottoman rule in the Balkans. 
So on 14 January 1903, after defeating Besa-Besé and closing down the 
last Albanian schools in Albania, he appointed Avlonyali Mehmed Ferid 
Pasa (1851-1914) as grand vezir. Abdülhamid made clear an important 
reason for his appointment: "You are a native of Avlonya. Moreover, you 
are an Albanian. Let not the good things that I feel about you be erased. 
Our sultanate and the state have seen good things from the Albanian 
people."!! In other words, the sultan expected his Albanian sadrazam to 
keep Albanians loyal to the state and to mobilize them whenever a crisis 
demanded a defense of the realm. And Mehmed Ferid reportedly assured 
the sultan of his loyalty. "An Albanian who says besa once cannot in any 
way break [his] promise and cannot be unfaithful [to it]."? A Tosk had 
made his personal pledge of honor to the sultan. 

By this appointment, Abdülhamid demonstrated his growing concern 
about the deteriorating situation in the Balkans. His choice of sadrazam 
also reflected the sultan's continued policy of wooing Albanians into his 
pillar of rule in the peninsula. Mehmed Ferid brought the right credentials. 
He came from a patrician Albanian family whose roots and power base in 
Avlonya went back centuries, and thus he wielded a good deal of influence 
in Southern Albania. He had studied at Zossimaia Gymnasium where he 
learned French, Italian, and Greek. During the period of the Albanian 
Unionist Committees, Mehmed Ferid participated in the Society for 
the Printing of Albanian Writings, discussed in chapter two. After the 
suppression of the League of Prizren, he chartered for himself a rather 
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successful career in the bureaucracy, serving at one point as governor of 
Konya.'? Bringing with him a combination of solid bureaucratic experience 
and stellar ethnic connections in a strategically vital region, Mehmed Ferid 
remained in office for five years, six months, and eight days, the third 
longest tenure of any sadrazam in the Hamidian period. Only his failure to 
prevent the 1908 Revolution brought about his downfall. His long tenure 
as grand vezir represented the height of the sultan’s reliance on Muslim 
Albanians. 

Abdiilhamid also came to rely on an Albanian general to be his 
troubleshooter in the Kosova region. The 18th Infantry Division, 
headquartered in Mitrovice, guarded a critical route of entry into the empire 
from the north. During the period 1885-1901, division command changed 
twenty-five times. Then in 1901, Abdülhamid appointed a palace favorite, 
Major General Semsi Pasa, as commander of the division, a command he 
held for seven years until his assassination in 1908. 

Semsi apparently came from a mixed Albanian-Bosnian background, 
but he was known as an Albanian.’ Abdülhamid came to treat him as 
his main Albanian troubleshooter in northern Kosova. Born in a small 
village located in Ipek sancak, he entered the army as a private and gained 
promotions to farik or major general making him z/ayl or one who 
became an officer rising through the ranks as opposed to mektepli or one 
who entered the officer corps upon receiving an education in a military 
school. For the next seven years, Semsi Pasa commanded the 18th Division. 
Mektepli officers tended to view Semsi as a simple man with a mindset 
several centuries old. Regular soldiers, however, could respect a general who 
rose from their ranks as a result of demonstrated skills acquired through 
experience. Abdülhamid regarded Semsi as a loyal and political general 
who maintained a semblance of order in Kosova through his relations with 
local notables and who functioned as his own cultural middleman. The 
division commander possessed a direct and easy access to the palace. 
Despite Semsi's presence, however, Albanian sections of Kosova remained 
a security headache, as did the porous border with Serbia. 

Tribal chiefs and local brigand leaders in Kosova controlled much of 
the mountainous regions, with only the major towns in government hands 
and with other areas in dispute. Preferring to avoid armed conflict when 
possible, Abdülhamid opted to bribe emerging local leaders with grants of 
money, land, and position. One example illustrates his policy. Around 1885- 
86, Yakovali Riza Bey and Bayram Cur (1862-1925), influential members 
of two different Albanian clans, entered into a conflict that intermittently 
lasted some ten years. Finally, through a special envoy, Abdülhamid settled 
the feud by giving each man military rank and command. Riza became 
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a major in the Iskodra’s gendarmerie, Bayram Cur a captain in Pristine’s 
gendarmerie.’ Such a fix brought some relief to Kosova. 
For many Ottoman officials, Isa Boletin (1864-1916) epitomized what 


107 Born 


was wrong with Hamidian rule in the Albanian areas of Kosova. 
in the small village of Boletin, Isa built a power base for himself in his 
hometown, seizing property illegally from fellow Muslims. By 1898-99, 
this Muslim Albanian was receiving money for helping protect the Serbian 
Orthodox community in the Mitrovice region. As a reward for his services, 
Serbia awarded him a medal and even supplied him with weapons. But 
rather than crush Boletin with armed force, Abdülhamid instead co-opted 
him. In 1902, Abdülhamid brought Boletin to Istanbul and placed him in 
the ranks of the palace guard (tifenkciler), where he served for four years 
and then returned to the Kosova with an imperial grant of land and an 
officer's position in the local militia. His return in March 1906 alarmed 
some local elements. Upon arriving home, Isa Boletin gathered a group 
of armed retainers and resumed his duties of local *protector." While he 
received financial assistance and weapons from Serbia, he also had a direct 
telegraph line to Yildiz and operated as the sultan's policeman. 

Other Albanians “hired” out their services in a similar fashion to that 
of Boletin. One contemporary European observer described the general 
phenomenon thus: 


Ottoman sources referred to this system as deruhdecilik or “a protection 
racket system,” a practice that went back at least to the 1880s, if not much 


earlier, when Serbian monasteries paid for this service.'” 


Deruhdecilik was especially widespread in the sancaks of Debre and Ipek 
and present in parts of the sazcaks of Pristine and Prizren. Tribal chiefs, 
clan bosses, or brigands forced villagers to pay a “protection fee” (muhafiz 
ücreti), also called by some a “tax for security purposes.” Religious affiliation 
did not matter, as both Christian and Muslim villages paid their "dues." 
In Luma, for example, two Albanian bayraktars had divided the villages 
of Göre between them and then forced the inhabitants to pay regular 
"service fees.” Clan or brigand chiefs built fortress-like homes called kules, 
from whence they controlled the surrounding terrain. Sometimes, the 
tribes boldly attacked police stations, robbed travelers, or stole livestock. 
Ottoman officials regarded derubdecilik as harmful to the local economy 
and a detriment to local security, a system run by “warlords” (miitegallibe). 
Abandoned villages located in fertile areas dotted the countryside, as 
peasants had fled the insecurity and oppression caused by the system, 
affecting both Muslims and Christians. Numbers of peasants escaped the 
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harsh life and the political oppression of Kosova, with Muslims tending to 
move to Anatolia and Serbs settling in Serbia.!? 

While Kosova had its share of problems, Macedonia turned into the 
Ottoman state's biggest headache, the Achilles Heel of the Balkans. Toward 
the end of 1902, to arrest the increasing violence and prevent foreign 
intervention, Abdülhamid united the three provinces of Selanik, Manastir, 
and Kosova into a supra-province, called the “Three Provinces" (Vilayet- 
i Selase), and placed them under a general-inspector (siifettis-i umumi). 
This super province dealt a major blow to any Albanian aspirations for 
an autonomous Albania. Hüseyin Hilmi Pasa (1855-1923), who assumed 
the position of general-inspector, established a tight control over the civil 
administration. Valis and mutasarrifs reported on all developments in their 
areas, and Hüseyin Hilmi, in turn, kept Yildiz and the Sublime Porte 
regularly informed as well." But on 21 February 1903, Austria-Hungary 
and Russia announced their own proposal designed to introduce European 
supervision. 

Kosovar Albanians immediately expressed concern over foreign control 
and armed demonstrations rocked a number of towns in Kosova. On 31 
March 1903, an Albanian soldier shot the Russian consul near Mitrovice 
while he was officially touring the area. Ten days later, the consul died 
from his wounds. On 3 August of the same year, another Albanian killed 
the Russian consul, Rostkovsky, in Manastir. It was, in part, these two 
murders within a span of only four months that influenced Vienna and St. 
Petersburg to decline pushing for the implementation of reforms in areas 
with majority Albanian population.'? 

Then in August 1903, the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organization (IMRO) launched the Ilinden Uprising with the goal of 
establishing a free Macedonia for Macedonians. Upwards of 100,000 
Ottoman troops were needed to suppress the revolt. In the meantime, 
Austria-Hungary and Russia forced the Porte to accept the Mürzsteg 
Program in October 1903. This reform package called for a foreign 
general, supported by a staff of foreign officers, to play an advisory role 
over a reorganized gendarmerie in the Three Provinces. Mürzsteg divided 
Macedonia into five districts, each headed by a foreign officer. Russia 
received Selanik, Britain, Drama; France, Serez; Austria, Üsküp; and Italy, 
Manastir. The Great Powers also pushed for judicial and financial reforms 
in the hope of establishing order and security. Abdülhamid reluctantly 
accepted the reform of the gendarmerie and the stationing of foreign 
officers. 

The Ilinden Uprising encouraged more violence in the Three Provinces, 
with their diverse population of Albanians, Slavs (Bulgarians, Macedonians, 
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and Serbs), Greeks, Vlachs, Turks, and Jews. Serbia, Greece, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania all intensified their competition for influence. Additionally, 
members of Christian minorities drew Balkan states into involvement as 
well. Bands infiltrated into the empire from neighboring states, sometimes 
with and sometimes without the official support of the particular Balkan 
government. Fierce competition resulted in a steady stream of violence and 
terror, and this affected Albanian areas. 

'Ihe Ottoman Archives contain numerous documents pertaining to 
increasing violence throughout Albania during the period 1900 to 1908. 
Traditionally “lawless” areas in Igkodra and Kosova continued their violent 
patterns. On two separate occasions in Igkodra, the Albanians demanded 


13 Kosova, 


the removal of two different valis for intolerable behavior. 
meanwhile, witnessed an increase in the activity of Serbian bands, some 
including Serb officers who had infiltrated the province from Serbia. 
Serbian guerrillas also operated in Manastir province." In Manastir 
province, Debre remained a troubled area, but now the sancak of Górice 
developed into a major battlefield. In the latter, the mutasarrif regularly 
reported band activity, especially Bulgarian ones, but also Greek and 
Albanian guerrillas." Yanya also had its share of problems, although the 
violence was not as frequent when compared to Macedonia or Kosova. 
Even here, however, government officials requested more security forces, 
in part to cope with the porous border with Greece as well as the coastline 
facing opposite Corfu Island. Reports noted the infiltration of Greek 
officers and their bands, as well as the influx of “seditious ideas" (efkar- 
1 mefsedkaraneleri) from Greece; a number of infiltrators moved on into 
Macedonia.!!° 

Recurring violence laid seeds of mistrust and suspicion among both 
Ottoman officials and the civilian population. Occasionally, Ottoman 
embassies and consulates in neighboring Balkan states filed reports of 
seditious activities emanating from their host country, like the flow of 
brigands and supplies. Consulates of neighboring Balkan states appeared 
as centers of intrigue, where intelligence was conducted and guerrilla 
operations were sometimes directed. Teachers and clerics in the various 
millets fell under surveillance as agent provocateurs. Schools and churches 
were placed under watch for possibly disseminating subversive propaganda. 
Whether the actions were directed from a neighboring country or initiated 
locally was frequently unclear. 

Members of the various Ottoman Christian millets, for their part, often 
looked to foreign officials for protection, and consuls considered it their 
duty to intervene on behalf of their ethnic “constituencies.” In 1903, for 
example, the Serb metropolitan in Pristine expressed opposition to the 
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Ottoman government forcing the removal of the Serbian consul. The 
prelate viewed the consul as having been effective in protecting Christians 
from Muslim “oppression” (zülüm) for the benefit of the Kosovar Serbs: 
“For the consul to remain in his position was most important and most 
necessary for the legal protection (muhafaza-1 hukuk) of the Serb millet? 
Ottoman officials, on their part, complained of the meddling of foreign 
diplomats in Ottoman internal affairs, allegedly out of concern for the 
Christian population. Successful intervention, they believed, caused 


”118 Tn other words, this “interference” had the effect of 


“bad influences. 
undermining government authority. Christians, on the other hand, tended 
to see it in a completely different light, as necessary in protecting their 
communities from abuse and in bringing about positive actions. 

Balkan governments, on their part, looked to their co-nationals as bases 
of support for furthering their own interests. Such cooperation could, 
depending on the situation, raise suspicion among Ottoman officials, 
including the possibility of “treasonous” (/ainane) and “seditious” (fesad) 
intentions. In May 1903, for example, Istanbul received intelligence that 
Serbian priests had collected information on the number of weapons and 
animals of their parishioners and had sent it to the Serbian consul in 
Pristine. According to an intelligence report, the director of the Orthodox 
high school in Prizren reported 3,000 guns in his district. Ottoman officials 
expressed concern over Serbia’s intentions in these activities." 

In dealing with problems in Albanian regions, Ottoman officials kept 
on eye on international developments as well. In May 1906, for example, 
Mehmed Ferid, the sadrazam, issued a general assessment of Italian and 
Austrian designs on Albania. In his view, Italy was determined to strengthen 
and spread her influence in the area. Evidence of this collusion was found 
in Rome’s connections to the Albanian community in southern Italy, some 
of whose members formed societies abroad supportive of Albania’s future 
“autonomy” (mubtariyet). Italy sought to turn “the Adriatic Sea into an 
Italian lake.” Although Italian intentions were well-known, Mehmed 
Ferid warned Ottoman officials to expect increased activity, both overt 
and covert, by Italian officials in Albania. Meanwhile, as a side note, the 
sadrazam noted that Austria had its own “vexatious ideas and hopes” 
(efkar-1 ve amal-1 muzirre) as well.'?? 

By the eve of the 1908 Revolution, the empire in Rumeli appeared under 
siege both from within and undermined from without as Abdülhamid's 
control over Albania and Macedonia become precarious. Confronted with 
growing internal challenges to security and order, Abdülhamid made three 
legal decisions affecting communal relations in the Balkans. In 1903, he 
issued a “imperial decree" (irade) granting Ottoman Serbs full millet status. 
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Two years later, the Vlachs received the same. In July 1906, Tosk Albanians 
failed in their request for permission to open schools in Iskodra, Manastir 
and Yanya for the teaching of the Albanian language." Interestingly, 
the request left out Kosova. The number of other such requests remains 
unclear, but Abdülhamid chose to be steadfast with Islamism. In 1905 and 
again in 1907, he issued orders to prevent the teaching of the Albanian 
language by American missionaries."" Muslim Albanians had to bury 
national aspiration for the unity of the Islamic community headed by the 
sultan-caliph, Abdülhamid himself. Ottoman Christians, on the other 
hand, gained permission to break up into new ethno-religious millets. 


Conclusion 

Ottoman officials confronted significant challenges in the performance 
of their duties in Albania. Albanian officials were at times caught between 
local and imperial interests. Nonnatives, on their part, faced cultural and 
linguistic differences whose bridging depended on cultural middlemen and 
required some knowledge of the Albanian language, customs, and local 
history. The fact that other ethnic groups lived in different regions of Albania 
compounded the cultural problem for outsiders. Albanians, meanwhile, 
complained of insensitivity of Ottomans in general to their local customs 
and traditions, no doubt at times using Ottoman cultural ignorance as 
a convenient excuse for opposing Istanbul’s policies, especially when 
pertaining to issues of taxes, judicial decisions, and law enforcement. 

The majority of nonnative officials possessed, at best, limited cultural 
knowledge. Abdülhamid was certainly aware of the problem, as were 
other officials. Little, however, was done to alleviate the general problem. 
Semseddin Sami certainly addressed Ottoman cultural deficiencies in 
understanding Albanians and Albania with his six-volume encyclopedia 
Kamus al-A’lam. The authors of the 1896 Kosova Salnamesi singularly 
provided useful cultural and historical information on Albania and 
Albanians, but Abdiilhamid no doubt viewed such intellectual activity as 
strengthening Albanian-ness at the expense of Islamism. Each nonnative 
military or civilian official assigned to Albania thus had to make a personal 
decision, consciously or unconsciously, on the issue of cultural knowledge 
and sensitivity. Some, like Kazim Nami and Mustafa Fevzi, responded to 
the challenge by learning some Albanian to help in dealing directly with 
Albanians. Others could look to cultural middlemen. Malisor society with 
its tribal law and the custom of the blood feud, however, proved a cultural 
bridge too far. Many officials simply viewed the Malisors as a backward, 
wild people living in ignorance and hostile to progress, civilization, and 
humanity. 
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Despite reform efforts to improve the efficiency and professionalism of 
the military and the bureaucracy, as well as increases in the number of 
state schools, Abdiilhamid failed to provide public security and order to all 
of Albania. In fact, government control or influence over parts of Albania 
remained nominal and even worsened in the last years of Abdülhamid's 
reign. Service in troubled areas was not an easy assignment. Violence, 
poverty, illiteracy, and foreign intrigue sapped the energies of government 
officials, leaving some pessimistic as seen in the report from an official with 
forty years service in the region. To govern, Abdiilhamid settled for indirect 
means of building a network of patronage by co-opting local chieftains like 
Isa Boletin, Yakovali Riza Bey, and Bayram Cur with government positions 
and other privileges and by soliciting recruits for the palace guard from 
local tribes or areas. In addition, the sultan relied on prominent Albanian 
landowning families, urban notables, and professional groups in Toskalzk 
and Gegaltk to rule Albania and the Balkans. 

His policies failed to eradicate a culture of violence and left Ottoman 
officials to assume the role of crisis-managers. Şemsi Paga was a prime 
example of a senior commander immersed in the difficult role of fireman. 
Throughout much of Albania, security appeared as the primary concern 
of local officials, with more troops and more schools often recommended 
as the best means for addressing the rebellious and criminal elements 
in society. Ottoman officials revealed some frustration in their inability 
to provide security to what was viewed as the loyal silent majority. The 
population suffered from the violence, and a protection system of 
private armed retainers called deruhdecilik helped provide security where 
government forces proved unable. In some instances, people appealed to 
the government for protection or joined forces to protest failings in this 
regard, and on rare occasions even called for the removal of officials. 

For thirty years, luck smiled upon Abdiilhamid and the Albanian 
kavim: neither the sultan nor the Albanians faced a crisis of the scope 
and magnitude of that which had unsettled the Balkans in the Eastern 
Crisis of 1875-78. Without a major threat, Albanians remained internally 
divided and largely focused on local concerns, which allowed Abdiilhamid 
to avoided granting “rights of nationality” to Albanians. Then, rather 
precipitately and without war threatening further truncation of Ottoman 
territory, the empire witnessed a series of events that forced Abdiilhamid 
to restore the 1876 Constitution and convene parliament. At this juncture, 
Albanians, both Gegs and Tosks, played an instrumental role to usher in 
the Second Constitutional Period (1908-18). Albanianism emerged with 
vitality, indicating much had been brewing within Albanian society. 
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I explained that our working for the goal of justice would assure absolute 
equality because we are all brothers, the Turk, Albanian, Bulgarian, Greek, 
Vlach, Serb. 

—Resneli Ahmed Niyazi' 


Our Ipek Albanians thus are anxious about the Constitution . . . If we 
provoke this innocent people, if we cannot keep our promises, then the 
weapons in [their] hands will turn against the Constitution. We will be as 
the guilty one who did not keep his word nor do what he said. You know 
the Albanian besa. 

—lIpekli Hafiz Ibrahim? 


Unfortunately for Abdülhamid, Ottoman rule in the Balkans eroded 
slowly in the first years of the twentieth century as insecurity, lawlessness, 
and violence strained material resources, impaired institutions, and put into 
question the ability of the Hamidian regime to provide order and security. 
Despite the increasing internal unrest, Abdiilhamid remained wedded to 
his ideology of Islamism and refused to grant Albanian nationality rights. 
Such a concession, in his view, would have undercut Islamism, the guiding 
light of Hamidian rule, by permitting Muslim Albanians to develop as 
a national community within a secular framework de-emphasizing their 
different religious affiliations. By 1903, the last Albanian schools had 
closed, Albanian publications were prohibited, and Semseddin Sami 
suffered from the Hamidian restrictions on expressing Albanian-ness. 

By ruling for thirty-two years in a despotic fashion, Abdülhamid created 
a generation of revolutionaries and reformists, many determined to restore 
constitutional government as a means of ending his autocratic reign. These 
individuals and groups spanned the entire religious and ethnic spectrum of 
Ottoman society. They carried ona public discourse in exile anda clandestine 
one within the empire. By forcing Albanian cultural and political activity 
underground or into exile in the last years of his reign, Abdülhamid created 
pent-up frustrations that began bubbling to the surface prior to the July 
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Revolution. In its initial stages, the 1908 Revolution began as spontaneous 
revolts independent of any firm direction. Rather quickly, the Committee 
of Union and Progress (CUP), a loose-knit, clandestine society, rallied 
disparate groups and individuals around the banner of Ottomanism and 
constitutional government. Albanians, both Gegs and Tosks, rose up in 
protest as well, this time as part of a larger Ottoman uprising designed to 
crush Hamidian despotism. Understandably, Albanians found themselves 
on both sides of the struggle. 


Revolutionary Activity, 1889-1902 

Albanians played a role in helping lay the foundations for the July 
Revolution, the origins of which can be traced back to 1889. In May of 
that year, Ibrahim Temo (1865-1939), an Albanian from Ohrid, joined 
Mehmed Resid (1872-1919), a Circassian from the Caucasus, and 
Abdullah Cevdet (1869-1935) and Ishak Siikuti (1868-1902), two Kurds 
from Arabkir and Diyarbakir respectively, to form a secret society devoted 
to opposing Abdiilhamid. At the time, all four founders were students at 
the Military Medical School. Within a short time, this small group gained 
members from among students at professional and technical schools, as 
well as from the bureaucracy and the military. The founders selected the 
name of Ottoman Union Society (ttihad-1 Osmani Cemiyeti) for their 
clandestine organization. Initially, members organized in small cells, with 
each individual receiving a number. Ibrahim Temo took the number 1/1, 
signifying he was in its first cell and its first member? Temo, also known in 
Albanian history as Ibrahim Starova, had belonged earlier to the Society for 
the Printing of Albanian Writings in the period of the League of Prizren.‘ 

Composition of the Ottoman Union Society reflected the heterogeneity 
of its founding members. It included individuals from diverse ethnic 
backgrounds, but predominately Muslim with token Christian participation. 
During an early meeting, a member raised the issue of limiting membership 
to Muslims, but the idea was voted down.’ Eventually, several Orthodox 
Vlachs joined the clandestine society.^ All were united around the goal of 
deposing Abdülhamid. Albanians participated in the society's secret cells 
within the empire. Temo, himself an Albanian, worked to include fellow 
Albanians. In the early years of the secret society, he recruited Necip Draga, 
a prominent notable from Kosova, as well as other Kosovar Albanians, and 
fellow nationals from Toskalzk. 

In 1889, the same year as the founding of the Ottoman Union Society, 
a second important development took place in Paris, a center of opposition 
to the Hamidian regime. There, a number of Ottoman exiles had gathered 
around the journal Le Jeune Turquie, published by Halil Ghanem, a 
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Lebanese Catholic and former deputy of the first Ottoman parliament. By 
the 1880s, the European press referred to this group of exiles as the Young 
Turks, a name they also adopted for themselves as well. Then in 1889, 
Ahmed Riza (1859-1930) joined the Young Turks in Paris. Ahmed Riza, a 
disciple of Auguste Comte and his positivist philosophy, gradually assumed 
leadership of the Paris group and helped spread the ideas of Positivism. 

Temo established an early contact with Ahmed Riza that blossomed 
into a steady relationship. After emerging as the leader of the Paris group, 
Ahmed Riza encouraged Temo’s group to take the name Nizam ve Terakki, 
a translation of Comte's famous motto of "Order and Progress." Temo and 
other founders, however, were adamant for using the term "unity." In 1894 
or 1895, a compromise was worked out. The two groups joined forces under 
the name Osmanlı Ittihad ve Terakki Cemiyeti or the Ottoman Society of 
Union and Progress, more commonly known as the Ottoman Committee 
of Union and Progress or CUP. 

In November 1895, Ibrahim Temo fled the empire to avoid arrest and 
settled in Romania where he founded branches of the CUP; he also helped 
establish cells in Bulgaria, where members included Albanians like himself? 
In addition to wanting Abdülhamid removed from power, Temo expressed 
concern about the fate of the Albanian community. He championed 
cooperation between Orthodox Vlachs and Orthodox Albanians, believing 
they shared a common interest. Both had to contend with opposition from 
the Rum Patriarchate and the Bulgarian Exarchate in their campaign to 
establish their own schools and churches employing their respective native 
tongues. For Temo, the Rum district in Istanbul, the symbol of Greek 
power and wealth in the empire, was “the den of intrigue." Though a 
Muslim, Temo thought in national terms for his Albanian community, 
and he helped establish an Albanian society called Bashkimi (Union) in 
Constanza and became its vice-president.” 

The story of Kazim Nami, an Ottoman officer stationed in Tiran 
during the years 1897-1902, also illustrates the mixed composition of the 
CUP in the empire. Kazim Nami learned of the new organization from 
a fellow officer and entered its Iskodra branch as its thirty-first member. 
Then in 1898 he opened a cell in the town of Tiran, gaining recruits from 
the local Albanian population, including several members from influential 
Albanian landowning families. Refik Bey Toptani, one such local notable, 
maintained contact with Albanian exiles abroad, while at the same time 
supplying Kazim Nami with smuggled copies of Mesveret (Consultation), 
a CUP newspaper published in Paris." Refik Toptani and other Albanians 
taught their native language to Kazim Nami who later improved his 
Albanian in Berat, as discussed in the previous chapter.? 
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The CUP agitated for the support of all Muslims. On 1 January 1900, 
from exile, Ishak Sükuti, himself a Kurd and a founder of the society, 
appealed in an article entitled “Albanians and Kurds.” The essay appeared 
in Osmanlı, a CUP newspaper published in Geneva, and advocated that the 
two ethnic groups make common cause with the Turks. According to the 
author, both “nations” (millet) served as a “point of support” (éstinadkah) 
for the empire, one on the eastern and the other on the western border. 
In discussing the Albanians, Ishak Sükuti repeated much of their mega- 
narrative as articulated by Albanian writers such as Semseddin Sami and 
Pashko Vasa. He repeated the assertion that the origins of the Albanian 
people made them one of the oldest peoples in Europe and counted 
Alexander the Great among the pantheon of famous Albanians. The author 
maintained that “Among the conquered peoples of Rumeli” (Rumeli akvam- 
1 maglubesi arasında), the Albanians had united under Skenderbey, noted 
for “his natural bravery and military skills.” Still they could not succeed 
in their resistance and afterwards became the empire’s “base of support” 
(tersin-i esas ve tesyid-i bunyan) until today. Three Albanians received special 
mention for their contributions to the Ottoman state: Képriilii Mehmed 
Pasa, Sinan Paga (the conqueror of Arabia and Yemen), and Góriceli Koçu 
Bey. 

After briefly addressing his fellow Kurds, Ishak Sükuti returned to the 
subject of Albania, admitting that Albanians suffered from "the lack of 
schools in the villages, in the kazas, and even in the cities.” This deficiency 
in education perpetuated backwardness in Albanian society relative to the 
outside world. Nevertheless, a number of Albanians had benefited from 
contacts with Austria and Italy and gained education as well as knowledge 
ofthe world and of contemporary politics. Then he issued a general warning. 
Noting the desire in Albania for “an autonomous administration" (bir 
idare-i mümtaz), Ishak Sükuti admonished Albanians that if they rebelled 
on their own, they stood the chance of suffering a fate similar to that of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. He called upon Albanians to join forces with 
the CUP and resist the [designs of] Serbs, Greeks (Yunan), and Italians, 
cleverly underscoring that Turks, Kurds, and Laz had sacrificed their lives 
and left their graves in Albania. Here, it was most appropriate for Albanians 
to be reminded that other ethnic people had left their bones away from 
their homes in defense of Albania, much like the Albanians had for the 
empire. Ishak Sükuti ended his appeal by claiming unity ensured peace 
while disunity bred calamity and by calling for unity to defeat seditious 
and treasonous individuals.“ 

By the twentieth century, Albanian organizations were also active 
abroad, especially in Rumania, Bulgaria, Italy, Belgium, and Egypt. There, 
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they engaged in cultural and literary activities, including publishing 
Albanian material written clandestinely in the Ottoman Empire and 
smuggled to them. Not all Albanians in exile supported the Paris group of 
CUP. In 1901, for example, the Albanian newspaper Drita, published in 
Sofia, criticized the CUP for its lack of concern for the various nationalities 
of the empire. Drita maintained that it was wrong to insist on the use of 
only the Turkish language: “For us Albanians, it is necessary to fight for 
Albania, Albanians, and their language, and not for Turkey, Sivas, and 
Adrianople.” 

A number of Albanian exiles, although willing to cooperate with other 
ethnic groups, sought autonomy for Albania. Derviş Hima (1873-1928), 
in his first issue of Arnavudluk Sadası (The Voice of Albania) published in 


Rome, made such a demand: 


The existence of Turkey in Rumeli is dependent on the existence of Albania, 
and the existence of Albania is dependent on the existence of Turkey... 
Henceforth, we want to administer our country by ourselves as a united 
Albania but still under the direction and protection of the Ottoman Empire, 
and we want to purify our lands of officials who come from Anatolia and 
Arabia.’ 


Derviş Hima sought the united province that Abdülhamid had denied 
Fraserli Abdul. 

In exile, Temo tried unsuccessfully to solicit Ahmed Riza into accepting 
a proposal that recognized ethnic rights. He put forward an educational 
program for all children at the age of seven to receive four years of primary 
schooling. Moreover, foreign schools would have to provide half of their 
instruction in the Turkish language. In communities or regions where 40 
percent of the population was non-Turkish, the government would support 
state schools with programs to instruct students in their native language 
and religion for two hours in the afternoon. Obviously, Temo thought of 
the Albanian language in particular, among other languages of course, 
and he even recommended the acceptance of a Latin alphabet for Turkish. 
Ahmed Riza rejected the memorandum." 

In 1902, various exiled leaders tried to join all opposition forces against 
Abdülhamid. A congress, known as the Congress of Ottoman Opposition 
Parties, took place in Paris from 4 to 9 February 1902. Prince Sabaheddin 
(1877-1948), a relative of Abdülhamid but now in opposition to the 
sultan, chaired the meetings. Forty-seven delegates— Turks, Albanians, 
Arabs, Kurds, Greeks, Armenians, Circassians, and Jews—attended this 
gathering. The Armenian delegates put forward a resolution calling upon 
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the European powers to intervene in Ottoman internal affairs asa guarantee 
for effective reforms. After some heated debate, the congress passed the 
proposal, with Ahmed Riza leading the minority opposition. The issue of 
foreign intervention created a rift, with the majority supporting a reliance 
on European intervention for meaningful reforms. 

Albanians in exile found themselves on both sides of the issue. Ismail 
Kemal, a major figure at the congress, supported Prince Sabaheddin and 
the call for European assistance.? From his base in Rumania, Ibrahim 
Temo sided with Ahmed Riza. Both men feared that foreign involvement 
would only radicalize certain groups, especially the Armenians, into 
habitually requesting Europe to intervene into Ottoman internal affairs. 
Temo considered a strong Ottoman Empire as the best means of preserving 
the territorial integrity of Albania and viewed with skepticism any Great 
Power commitment to the development of Albanian interests.?" This 
reasoning most likely reflected the thinking of the vast majority of Muslim 
Albanians. 


Revolutionary Activity, 1902-1908 

The period after the 1902 Paris Congress witnessed a transformation of 
the CUP as well as increased militancy on the Albanian side. Important 
developments also took place for the CUP. Bahaeddin Sakir (1877-1922), 
a medical doctor, arrived in Paris and reorganized Ahmed Ruza's group, 
essentially transforming “an intellectual movement into a well-organized 
activist body.”*! The new group changed its name to the Society of Progress 
and Union, or CPU, and began publication of a new newspaper called Şurayı 
Ümmet (Consultation of the Nation). Bahaeddin Sakir set out to establish 
branches of the society both in Europe and the Ottoman Empire.” 

Then in September 1906, a number of army officers and government 
officials in Selanik formed a secret organization called the Osmanlı 
Hürriyet Cemiyeti or the “Ottoman Freedom Society.” A ten member 
Central Committee (merkez-i umumi), henceforth referred to as the 
Committee, included Mehmed Talat Bey (1874-1921), the chief clerk in the 
correspondence division of the town’s directorate of posts and telegraph. 
The founders set two immediate goals for themselves: to resist foreign 
intervention and to recruit members from the military to help overthrow 
Abdülhamid. On 27 September 1907, the Ottoman Freedom Society and 
the Society of Progress and Union united and adopted the more familiar 
name, the Committee of Union and Progress, henceforth the CUP. 

After the merger, the Committee devoted a good deal of effort to 
gaining Albanian support, *well aware of the fact that without the 
support of certain segments of the Albanian population, which made up 
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a considerable part of the Muslim population in the European provinces, 
success was impossible"? Its general message promised constitutional 
government, a relief from the burden of heavy taxation, removal of corrupt 
and oppressive officials, and protection of the community from Austrian 
and Italian intrigues. Propaganda material cleverly avoided directly 
attacking Abdülhamid and instead blamed the entourage around him.” 
In this effort, the CUP leadership apprecciated what Abdiilhamid had 
understood for thirty years: Albanians constituted a pillar of support for 
the empire in Rumeli, and any major developments required their support 
in some form or fashion. 

As the revolutionary activity increased underground and abroad, the 
exiled groups decided to hold a second Congress of Ottoman Opposition 
Parties, to put aside all differences, and to attain their one goal, the 
removal of Abdiilhamid. This gathering also took place in Paris from 27- 
29 December 1907. Virtually everyone appeared in a conciliatory mood. 
Even Ahmed Riza, who until now had opposed violence to overthrow 
Abdiilhamid, agreed to the revolutionary approach. The delegates agreed 
to maintain the Caliphate and the Sultanate but called for an elected 
government with a parliament to replace the despotic rule. The congress 
suggested different methods for overthrowing Abdiilhamid: (1) armed 
resistance to government oppression; (2) peaceful resistance in the form 
of strikes; (3) refusal to pay taxes; (4) the circulation of propaganda 
among the military to encourage it not to resist an insurrection; and (5) a 
general insurrection.” The proclamation for action appeared in Ottoman, 
Albanian, Arabic, Armenian, Bulgarian, Greek, and Kurdish versions.” 
This multilingual outreach underscored the united front’s commitment to 
Ottomanism. 

Albanian exiles, some reluctantly, also put aside their differences to join 
the common front formed abroad against the Hamidian regime. Ismail 
Kemal, an active supporter of Prince Sabaheddin, expressed reservations 
about the CUP: “By union, the Albanians understood a grouping of 
different races under the flag of the Ottoman constitution, which would 
strengthen the empire by the union of all its peoples, guaranteeing to each 
its national existence." Cooperation in exile was reflected in the empire, 
where armed Albanian activity was brewing. 

Cultural and political Albanianism had matured outside of the empire. 
By 1908, Albanians had established national clubs and societies that 
published more than thirty newspapers and journals in the Albanian 
language, including seven each in Bulgaria and Italy, four each in Egypt 
and Romania, and three in Belgium." Political thinking matured in 
conjunction with their increased cultural activity. The entire political 
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spectrum had gained representation in the struggle. Faik Konitza, who 
edited the newspaper Albania published in Brussels, wanted a better 
administration in Albania through reforms, but opposed any guerrilla 
warfare.” Nuri Villa Frashëri, a young landowner, saw Albania’s salvation 
in its “aristocracy” that alone was capable of ruling the nation. Some 
Albanians were clearly revolutionaries in their thought. Sahin Bey Kolonya, 
the former mutasarrif of a sancak of Mt. Athos in Greece, favored a guerrilla 
strategy to bring political results. He condemned the landowning Albanian 
notables as robbers of the common people.?? These arguments indicated the 
increasing maturation of thought where arguments included class, social, 
and economic issues and where blame and hope were placed on different 
groups within the Albanian community. 

The home front in Albanian regions witnessed some radicalization of 
thought as well as action. In November 1905, a number of Albanians in the 
town of Manastir formed the Committee for the Liberation of Albania. Its 
founders were Colonel Halil Bey, chief pharmacist in the Third Army; Fehim 
Bey Zavalani, a landowner from Kolonya; Bajo Topulli, a vice-director of 
an Ottoman secondary school in town; George Kyrias, a Christian from 
Górice and an interpreter in the Austrian consulate in Manastir; and 
Dr. Seyfeddin, a local veterinarian. Membership grew quickly to include 
four army officers, four bureaucrats, two doctors, one judge, one teacher, 
and the director of the tobacco monopoly. Together, they represented the 
growing professional and middle class of the Hamidian era. The committee 
organized into cells of five members each with the purpose of uniting the 
Albanian people into a single political movement. It also prepared for 
guerrilla action against the regime. Members took oaths and paid dues. 
The committee expanded with the establishment of branches in Igkodra, 
Kosova, and Yanya, but it suffered a major blow in July 1906 when the 
Ottoman government suddenly transferred most of its central committee 
members?! 

In early 1906, the brothers Bajo and Cercis Topulli (1880-1915) 
formed an Albanian çete that remained active for the next three years, 
although both men took a break and spent the winter of 1906-07 in 
Bucharest and Sofia. The two brothers were professionals who abandoned 
the comforts of town life for guerrilla warfare, a dangerous development 
for the Hamidian regime. Among the revolutionary band's first violent 
acts was the assassination of Photios, the Greek metropolitan of Górice, 
for his opposition to Albanian cultural activity. This action underscored 
the ¢ete’s belief that the enemy was not just the Hamidian regime, but 
also Greeks and Slavs who opposed Albanian national development. The 
cete also killed the Ottoman commander of the gendarmerie in Ergiri, 
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allegedly in retaliation for his harsh rule in the area. On 18 March 1908, 
Cercis’s guerrilla band fought a major skirmish with Ottoman forces at 
Mushkullore, some thirteen kilometers northwest of Ergiri.? Fehim Bey 
Zavalani described this new guerrilla activity during the period 1906- 
08 thus: "We understood that no useful and desirable results could be 
obtained through written and verbal propaganda and began to prepare the 
public to accept the idea of an armed revolt." Ergiri proved a major center 
of Albanian national activity where some bands reportedly carried pictures 
of Skenderbey.*# 

Albanianism was not always the primary motivation of the Albanian 
bands or the guerrillas in them. It was not uncommon to find a member 
or two from other ethnic communities. Some Albanian participation 
reflected only the general lawlessness of the period, although the bands 
tended to receive an ethnic label. Patriotic motivation was present as well. 
It explained why professionals left the comforts of Manastir to become 
guerrillas. Poetry fused with song fueled a revolutionary spirit in some 
cetes. Sali Butka, a Bektaşi, represented a generation of village men who 
became literate and joined the çete movement through the literary efforts 
of the intellectual class. Learning to read Albanian on his own, Butka 
composed verses while on campaign and saw his poetry as feeding national 
consciousness. The poems in turn were transformed into songs, which 
appealed to illiterate villagers.” Such intellectual activity was minimal 
among the various "Albanian" çetes. 

In this changing environment at the turn of the twentieth century, 
Şemseddin Sami's play Besa yahud Ahde Vefa gained new place in 
Albanian history. In 1901, Abdul Ypi, a close friend, translated the play 
into Albanian vernacular and Kristo Luarasi, an Orthodox Albanian, 
published it in Sofia, Bulgaria. This translation apparently became part 
of the curriculum at the Albanian boys' school in Górice for a year until 
Abdülhamid closed the school in 1902. Then Albanians circulated copies of 
the play clandestinely. In 1903, Ottoman authorities listed the translation 
as among the Albanian language books that "incite national sentiments 
of the Albanians” (Arnavudlarin hissiyet-i milliyesini tahrik eder).*° The 
Albanian version certainly fostered a national identity among Albanians 
more effectively than the Ottoman original precisely because it articulated 
its particular message in the native tongue. 

In translation, Besa yahud Ahde Vefa could easily incite political 
sentiments. By the eve of the July Revolution of 1908, some Albanian 
guerrillas reportedly acted out scenes by the light of campfires.” This use 
of the play in a subversive role represented a major change from the play’s 
original intent to educate the Ottoman public about Albanians and their 
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customs. Albanians knew besa and consequently did not need an explanation 
of it. Instead, they could more easily draw inspiration from those words of 
Fettah Aga that expressed his love for the special vatan, i.e., Albania, and 
from his example of selfless sacrifice for a noble goal. In the context of 
the early twentieth century, Albanians could view besa as the means for 
unifying Albanians as a nation in defense of the motherland and for a 
national program. As seen in the report cited above, Ottoman authorities 
appreciated that the Albanian translation fostered nationalist sentiments. 
In a little over a quarter of a century, Besa yahud Ahde Vefa had thus come 
to serve two separate but interrelated functions: cultural education of the 
public in the Ottoman original and national inspiration for Albanians in 
its Albanian translation. The play awaited the July Revolution to be able to 
assert itself publicly in both areas. 


The Revolt 

Despiteall his efforts to maintain a firm grip on the empire, Abdülhamid 
confronted the confluence of economic setbacks, social and political unrest, 
and the threat of foreign intervention. In 1907, Anatolia experienced a bad 
harvest, and the situation further deteriorated in 1908 when shipments 
of grain fell in some areas to two-thirds the level of the previous year. A 
decline in agricultural production raised food prices in Istanbul and other 
parts of the empire.** Unrest spread throughout Anatolia and into Rumeli, 
with rumors circulating that the Ottoman government stood on the 
verge of bankruptcy.” Harsh economic conditions in Rumeli particularly 
affected Kosova, where a drought added to an already difficult situation. 
Food shortages and rising prices increased social unrest. In March 1908, 
townspeople took to the streets in protest, forcing shopkeepers to close 
their stores in the hope of averting looting. In the countryside, peasants 
attempted to seize lands and their produce. The Russian consul identified 
Firzovik (Urosevic) as one of the centers experiencing clashes over land.^ 
These economic factors in the Albanian unrest were not lost on the CUP. 
In September, the new government approved a special loan of 60,000 
Ottoman liras for seed and food in the Kosova.^! 

In March 1908, Sir Edward Grey, the British foreign minister, proposed 
the creation of an autonomous regime for Macedonia in order to stop 
the increasing çete activity and the growing insubordination of Ottoman 
troops, whose pay was months in arrears. The previous year had seen 1,353 
violent deaths in Macedonia alone, and Ottoman troops had killed some 
135 guerrillas.“ The growing economic crisis increased the likelihood 
for more criminal violence and social unrest in the second half of 1908. 
Shortly afterwards, the British and Russian monarchs decided to meet at 
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Reval on 10 June to discuss, among other items, further reforms to help 
alleviate the growing chaos in Macedonia. News of the scheduled meeting 
alarmed both the CUP and the Albanians, not to mention Yildiz Palace. 
No one wanted more European meddling. The Reval meeting spurred the 
CUP to push ahead for an early date for a general revolt. 

In spite ofthe CUP’s preparations, the rebellion broke out spontaneously. 
Two situations led to this unplanned series of events. First, after the Reval 
meeting, rumors circulated throughout the empire of impending European 
intervention in Macedonia. One rumor included the notion of a Christian 
being appointed as governor for the region. Furthermore, after the 1907 
Paris Congress, Abdülhamid's secret police had intensified its efforts to 
discover revolutionary activity within the empire, especially among the 
officer corps. Both developments created urgency among the revolutionaries 
for action, first, to prevent foreign intervention and, second, to escape their 
own arrest. 

An important turning point in the revolutionary process occurred 
on 3 July 1908 when two young officers raised the standard of revolt at 
roughly the same time. Resneli Ahmed Niyazi Bey (1873-1913), a senior 
captain (kolagasi) of Albanian origin, raided the military depot in Resne 
and with two hundred men, including the town's mayor, escaped into the 
surrounding mountains from where he issued a proclamation calling for 
the restoration of the 1876 Constitution. His first proclamation failed to 
mention the CUP at all.“ At roughly the same time, Major Ismail Enver 
Bey (1881-1922), a member of the CUP, retreated into the mountains near 
Resne. Both officers raised the standard of revolt, playing on the fear of 
impending foreign intervention to gain local support.? Other officers 
followed both men's examples and took to the hills to form their own 
çetes. Because their actions carried the appearance of having sparked the 
Revolution, Niyazi and Enver, one an Albanian and the other a Turk, later 
gained popular acclaim as the "heroes of freedom" (hürriyet kahramanları). 
Of the two officers, Niyazi focused on mobilizing the Albanian community 
for the revolutionary cause. 

At its 1908 Congress held after the success of the Revolution, the 
Committee decided to serialize Niyazi's memoirs, which appeared asa book 
before the end of the year. It wanted Niyazi “to exaggerate the role of the 
Committee in the insurrection, and to make it appear as if the movement 
was directed at all times and through all stages by the CUP." ^5 His memoir 
also brought out the important contributions made by Albanians for the 
Revolution's success, underscoring Niyazi's special effort to gain their 
support. Niyazi Bey focused his energies on enrolling Cercis Topulli, 
described as “the chief of Tosk Committee of Albanians.” Baba Hüseyin, 
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the head of the Bektaşi tekke of Melmepan in the region of Górice and a 
respected figure in Toskalik, influenced Cercis Topulli and other Albanian 
brigand leaders to assist the CUP in restoring the constitution. The Bektasi 
seyh also promised the support of his disciples.“ The Bektasiyye played a 
role in mobilizing support for the Revolution through their organization 
and their standing in the community. 

In his attempts to rally fellow Albanians, Niyazi noted Albanian 
complaints of Turks working for their own nationalist goals, to which he 
retorted rather lamely, “Turks had shown greatness in sacrificing [their] 
lives not only for Turkism [Tiirk/ik] but for Ottomanism [Osmanliılık] 
In another instance, supporters ofan Albanian committee again questioned 
the commitment of Turks to Ottomanism: “Until now, Turks have been 
sluggish in working for Ottomanism and Tosks have been unfortunate 
in having to work alone for the [Ottoman] va£an."? Turks no doubt had 
similar reservations about the Albanians as seen in the article of Ishak 
Sükuti discussed earlier. Overall, however, Niyazi sought to convince his 
readers that the Revolution had been waged for all Ottomans: "I explained 
that our working for the goal of justice would assure absolute equality 
because we are all brothers, the Turk, Albanian, Bulgarian, Greek, Vlach, 
Serb.”*! 

Meanwhile, Abdülhamid ordered his trusted general Semsi Paga to Resne 
to deal with Niyazi, Enver, and other officers who had deserted and formed 
bands. On 7 July, while en route to Resne with two battalions of regular 
troops, Semsi Pasa stopped in the town of Manastir to wire the palace. He 
recommended that the sultan mobilize those Albanian chiefs whom he 
had been courting with privileges for so many years to counter the young 
officers now in revolt against the government. As he emerged from the 
telegraph office and moved to enter his carriage, a young officer shot Semsi 
Pasa dead in front of his own entourage of Albanian bodyguards. His loss 
dealt a blow to the Hamidian regime. 

An important development in the CUP's efforts to restore the 
Constitution involved gaining the support of Kosovar Albanians gathered 
at Firzovik.” In the middle of June, even before Niyazi and Enver raised the 
standard of revolt, the announced Reval meeting between the Hapsburg 
and Romanov emperors spawned rumors throughout the Kosova that “the 
Austrian army is coming" to occupy the province. As in 1878, Kosovar 
Albanians became alarmed and called a meeting to organize in defense of 
their lands. By 5 July, two days after Niyazi had taken to the mountains 
and two days before the assassination of Şemsi Pasa, some 3,000 Albanians 
gathered at Firzovik. On 7 July, General Mahmud Şevket Pasa, the governor- 
commander of Kosova, sent Mirliva Galib Bey, the regimental commander 
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of the gendarmerie in Üsküp, to Firzovik with the mission of rallying the 
Albanians to the side of the regime. Galib Bey belonged to the CUP and 
immediately proceeded to seek support for the Revolution. He built on the 
fears of foreign intervention and offered the restoration of the constitution 
as an antidote, for constitutional government would undermine Austrian 
justifications in interfering in Ottoman internal affairs. 

Galib Bey's reports added a sense of drama to the gathering at Firzovik. 
First the Ottoman commander reported that [unnamed] *individuals" had 
come from Yenipazar and Prizren. The next day, he expected more arrivals 
from Yakova and Kalkandelen. Albanians were descending on Firzovik 
from all parts of Kosova. During his discussions with the key leaders, 
Galib reported a division that suggested a town versus tribal split. On 
one side stood the “town notables" (esraf) and “Muslim clergy” (ulema), 
on the other “chiefs” (rZesz) and “other people.” By mid July, 6,000 
Albanians had gathered in Firzovik. Town notables, some of them CUP 
members, argued for restoring the constitution. Necip Draga, for example, 
had helped found a secret branch of CUP in his house in Usküp and he 
pushed for constitutional government.’ On his part, Isa Boletin, one of 
Abdülhamid's surrogate policemen in the Kosova, equated constitutional 
government with disloyalty to the sultan. To win over the traditionalists, 
the notables most likely promised to keep the sultan on his throne and to 
respect Islamic Holy Law. Isa Boletin, seeing the weakness of his position, 
withdrew with his men before a decision was made. The Kosovar Albanians 
finally gave a general besa for the restoration of the [1876] Constitution 
and the opening of Parliament.? Two telegrams went to Istanbul, one 
to the Grand Vezir and the second to the seyhiilislam, to be forwarded 
to Abdülhamid. Some 6,000-armed Albanians threatened to march on 
Istanbul if the Constitution was not restored. 

The leaders at Firzovik depicted their besa as a patriotic act done in 
defense of the sultan and the vatan and out of Muslim motivation. They 
claimed to speak “in the name of the devoted people of Kosova vilayet,” 
and to be motivated in Islamic terms of “religion, faith, and honor" (din 
ve iman ve namus). They demanded the return of the Constitution, the 
application of "the principle of consultation," and the opening of the 
Parliament. They presented the Constitution as a document that ensured 
"the sacred rights of the padisah and the general security of the vatan.” 
They saw themselves as “patriots” (erbab-: hamiyet). Some 194 participants, 
among them the mufti of Üsküp, affixed their names to the full text of the 
besa, identifying themselves as "the ulema, seyhs, notables, and tribal chiefs 
of all of Kosova.” Their petition appeared in several Ottoman newspapers.?? 
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Tribal and urban elements in Kosovar society had joined the Revolution 
and the cause of constitutional government. 

Upon its arrival in Istanbul on 21 July, the Firzovik telegram no doubt 
shocked and disappointed Abdiilhamid. It dealt a major blow to his policy 
of developing the Albanians into a pillar of his regime in the Balkans. 
Many Kosovar Albanians acted not so much against Abdiilhamid but out 
of concern for the declining economy, growing social unrest around them, 
and the perceived Austrian occupation. Albanian action at Firzovik proved 
an important factor in Abdiilhamid’s restoration of the Constitution. 

More important factors motivated Abdiilhamid’s decision. The internal 
situation in Rumeli had gotten out of the government's control. Officers 
and soldiers were deserting or showing discontent. Assassins had killed 
or wounded several high-ranking Ottoman officials. On 22 July, rebels 
even kidnapped Marshal Tatar Osman Pasa, Şemsi Pasa's replacement. 
In the face of a general deterioration of morale within the army, several 
key officials, including the governor of Manastir, counseled Abdülhamid 
to restore the constitution. Army commanders meanwhile reported an 
inability to control their troops, with some officers and soldiers actually 
joining the revolt.” The Ottoman Army in Rumeli was hard pressed to 
suppress the revolt with mutiny within its ranks, increasing guerrilla 
activity, and 6,000 Albanians gathered at Firzovik. 

Restoration of the 1876 Constitution seemed the wisest course of action. 
Apparently even the Grand Vezir Mehmed Ferid Pasa encouraged the 
sultan to take this step.” Unhappy with the course of events, and needing 
a scapegoat, Abdülhamid fired him on 23 July. The Albanian grand 
vezir had failed in his task of keeping Albanians loyal to the regime. The 
sultan appointed Mehmed Said Pasa in his stead. Nonetheless, on 24 July, 
Abdülhamid restored the 1876 Constitution. The Revolution had attained 
the one goal that had brought everyone together. 

By the time of the restoration of the Constitution, secret Albanian 
committees in towns and ¢etes in the countryside had thrown their support 
behind the Revolution.” A heavy presence of Albanians was noted in units 
claimed by the CUP as their own: "In the available photographs of the 
‘national battalions’ and the local bands that had joined them, Albanians 
with white fezzes overwhelmingly outnumbered all others." (See, for 
example, the book cover.) Other nationalities in Rumeli, including Serbs, 
Greeks, Bulgarians and Vlachs, joined the effort as well. Though not a 
mass movement, the insurrection turned into a popular revolt. 

The restoration of the Constitution initially brought much jubilation 
and euphoria as if Abdülhamid's despotic rule had finally come to an end. 
Constitutional government promised guarantees of life, liberty, and the 
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pursuit of wealth. Feelings of solidarity and hope swept the empire as later 
summarized by a Western observer: 


At Serres the president of the Bulgarian Committee embraced the Greek 
bishop; at Drama the revolutionary officers imprisoned a Turk for insulting 
a Christian; in an Armenian cemetery a procession of Turks and Armenians 
listened to prayers, offered by their respective priests, for the victims of the 
Armenian massacres; at Samsun the Turks saluted the beard of a Greek 
prelate; at Tripoli Turks and Arabs joined in thanksgiving services. The 
Bulgarian bands surrendered, and the brigand Sandanski was received like 
the prodigal son. 


The CUP took steps and issued proclamations to provide images of unity 
and brotherhood. 

Enver proclaimed the well-known doctrine of Ottomanism with the 
statement that “there are no Bulgarians, Greeks, Rumanians, Jews, or 
Muslims. We are all equal; we glory in being Ottomans.’ Albanian, 
Bulgarian, Greek, and Serb bands joined street celebrations in Ottoman 
towns. To back its claim of equality, the CUP encouraged religious 
minorities to join the society, and a number of Greeks publicly joined 
the CUP.“ Over a thousand brigands, including Greeks, Macedonian 
Slavs, and Albanians, symbolically handed over to government authorities 
any useless weapons in their possession.” Iane Sandanski (1872-1915), a 
guerrilla fighter and leader of the Macedonian Revolutionary Committee, 
emerged an instant public celebrity and interviewed with the newspaper 
Tanin, an organ of the CUP.“ The euphoria proved rather short-lived, 
however. 

To raise hopes for the future with the new revolutionary order, Niyazi 
Bey vilified the old regime without mincing any words in a speech in Resne 
immediately after the success of the Revolution, which was published that 
year as a pamphlet: 


like a treacherous worm . . . accursed surrounding... nightmare of treachery 
... the destructive claws of the workers of treachery . . . the murder’s claws 
that take our consciences under the oppression of its vengeance . . . sinister 
form of government. . . the despicableness of this present form of government 
that leaves mothers widowed, children orphaned, the countryside poor, that 
perverts intelligence to flattery, power to tyranny and treachery, soldiers into 
instruments of oppression and evil, people into instruments of oppression 
and evil, people into becoming beggars, officials to becoming greedy thieves, 
that ties families to the misery of poverty, men’s honor to prisons, and lovers 
of freedom to chains.” 
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Niyazi reminded his audience of the examples of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
Serbia, Bosnia, Egypt, Tunisia, Cyprus, and Crete, warning that Anatolia 
and Macedonia now faced the danger of becoming colonies of other states.* 

‘The restoration of the 1876 Constitution opened the door for the return 
of political exiles, individuals whom the Hamidian regime considered 
seditious and treasonous. Some had been opponents of the CUP in exile. 
Among the key Albanians who returned home were Ismail Kemal, Ibrahim 
Temo, and Dervis Hima. A bit ofa surprise awaited Ibrahim Temo. Ahmed 
Cemal Bey (1872-1922), the future member of the so-called triumvirate 
(1913-1918), informed him that much had changed in the CUP: “Doctor, 
which society do you desire? Our society is not the society for which you 
labored outside the empire. This society is the product of Manastir and 
Selanik."? Manastir referred not to the Committee for the Liberation of 
Albania but to the CUP branch there. His statement suggested a different 
leadership with a different Weltanschauung. Only time and events would 
reveal its true character. 

Despite all the raised hopes and expectations, events after the July 
Revolution weakened the Ottoman Empire's strategic situation in Europe. 
On 5 October 1908, Bulgaria suddenly declared its independence from 
the empire. The next day, Austria-Hungary announced the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, thereby completely severing the province's 
ties with Istanbul, while Crete declared union with Greece. No Great 
Power moved to the aid of the Ottomans, thus underscoring the empire's 
diplomatic isolation. 

In response to the above events, most Albanians rallied behind the 
Ottoman flag. Back from exile, Ismail Kemal organized a petition in his 
hometown of Avlonya pledging support for the Ottoman Empire during 
this diplomatic crisis. Thirty-six Muslims and eight Christians deplored 
the loss of Ottoman suzerainty of Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 
Over a thousand demonstrators took to the streets in Avlonya in protest. 
Austrian vice-consul Tahy in Manastir reported on the display of both 
Ottoman patriotism and Albanian national sentiments. Not limiting 
their condemnation to Austria and Bulgaria, the Albanian demonstrators 
verbally attacked Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece for their designs on 
Albanian territory. An Austrian observer discerned the uneasiness of several 
CUP members as they nervously watched the demonstrators express their 
Albanian-ness."? His observations proved a portent of the future. 


The Committee of Union and Progress 
The Committee lacked firm control to depose Abdülhamid. With the 
sultan remaining on the throne, the CUP leadership moved slowly but 
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deliberately to consolidate power, preferring to remain a secret society that 
influenced government policy and gradually consolidated power." Initially, 
it tried to function like “a state within a state." The euphoria and good will 
evaporated over the next eight months as opposition to the CUP developed 
and old habits returned. 

In October 1908, the CUP revealed its political program that appeared 
committed to Ottomanism but with emphasis on egalitarianism and 
representative government: universal suffrage in the first stage of voting for 
all male citizens over twenty years of age; equality of all subjects without 
distinction of race or religion with regard to rights and duties, including 
military conscription of Muslims and non-Muslims alike; continued 
maintenance of religious privileges accorded to the various communities, 
and free state education. The political program also called for "Turkish" 
(Türkçe) to remain the official state language, mandatory as the tongue of 
instruction in all state schools and obligatory in all official correspondences 
and discussions.” Critics of the CUP saw the stress on the Turkish language 
as part and parcel of a hidden agenda for Turkification. Albanians, on their 
part in the debate, would discover the Committee's stance on publications 
and education in the Albanian language. 

'To consolidate power, the CUP introduced disciplined and organized 
party politics into Ottoman history. The Committee numbered anywhere 
from seven to twelve official members during the period 1908 to 1914. 
All together, approximately forty individuals formed the inner circle of 
the society. Some of these men moved to Istanbul in order to influence 
government policies, although the Committee remained in Selanik until 
the outbreak of the Balkan Wars. Real power resided with "professional 
committee organizers" such as Talat and Drs. Bahaeddin Sakir and 
Nazim.” To enforce its decisions, the Committee regularly dispatched 
"general inspectors" (mufettis-i umumiler) to the provinces. Often, these 
men were young officers who had participated in the Revolution and 
thus had proven their bravery and loyalty to the cause. In the provinces, 
"responsible delegates" (murahhas-1 mesuller) ran the CUP’s provincial 
organization and tried to influence the governor in local matters. Below 
the delegates, “responsible secretaries” (katib-i mesuller) administered 
the various branches within a province.“ This structure permitted the 
Committee to expand its organization throughout the empire. 

Certain characteristics, methods, and goals of governance emerged. 
The Committee and its goals were sacrosanct, and members often referred 
to the CUP as “the sacred society” (cemiyet-i mukaddes). After 1908, the 
slogan “Union and Order" (ittihad ve intizam) was heard almost as often as 
“Union and Progress.” Order depended on strong, centralized government, 
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which required solving the problem of internal security and ending foreign 
meddling. Progress entailed a wide-ranging set of reforms to strengthen 
both the state and society based on “science.” State ideology shifted from 
Abdülhamid's Islamism to Ottomanism, laced with Islamism and Turkism, 
with the Committee attempting to monopolize power as a political party. 
Moreover, the CUP represented a new political elite, including junior 
army officers, bureaucrats, and intellectuals, with many key figures in their 
thirties. 

Surprisingly, the CUP leadership established its influence over the 
government rather quickly. It forced the resignation of Mehmed Said’s 
government, which lasted less than two weeks, and replaced him with 
Mehmed Kamil Pasa (1832-1913) who in February 1909 resigned in 
protest over CUP interference. He expressed his displeasure with the 
CUP’s interference in government affairs: “The Committee had the power, 
and I had the responsibility. It was impossible to govern in such a way"? 
Two days later, he elaborated for the press in more caustic language: "Power 
is today in the hands of an anonymous society [that] I do not know. It is 
a regime of Janissaries.””° During this early period, the Committee issued 
instructions to the grand vezir for policy decisions and implemented 
numerous personnel changes in the government in the capital and in the 
provinces. By the end of 1909, the CUP boasted 360 party centers and 
claimed 850,000 members." 

Despite its authoritarianism, the Committee had rallied the Ottoman 
nation around the restoration of the Constitution, which entailed the 
holding of elections and the convening of a new parliament. Gaining 
legitimacy for the CUP and the Revolution was made easier by quickly 
fulfilling this promise. Elections took place in late November and early 
December. Albanian candidates won between twenty-seven and twenty- 
nine seats out of forty-one contested in Albania? Some Albanians 
competed as CUP candidates; many ran more as independents. Among 
the victors in the latter category were Ismail Kemal and Aziz Pasa 
Vrioni for Berat and Müfid Libohove for Ergiri. Some places witnessed 
cooperation. Necip Draga, the deputy for Üsküp, belonged to the CUP 
and the Albanian club in his town. CUP candidates won in Igkodra; all 
three were Muslims. Catholics in Iskodra expressed displeasure over the 
lack of a Catholic representing the sancak. Most interesting overall, not one 
Catholic or Orthodox Albanian won a seat.” It was left to Greeks and Slavs 
to represent the Christian minorities. 

Empire wide, only one other party contested seats. On 14 September 
1908, a number of Ottomans founded a political party named the Liberal 
Union (Osmanlı Ahrar Fırkası). Without much time, the Liberal Union 
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fielded a small number of candidates and only gained one seat, though 
many independents expressed sympathy toward the party. Parliament 
finally opened on 17 December 1908 and within a short period, some fifty 
deputies joined its ranks. Among the prominent Albanians represented 
were Ismail Kemal, who emerged as a key figure in the Liberal Union, and 
his close ally, Müfid Libohove. For the next four years, Parliament provided 
a stage for public debate of government policies on Albanian issues, and 
Albanians could voice their opinions with parliamentary immunity. 

Despite slogans of equality and fraternity, the Committee harbored 
suspicions about ethnic loyalties as evidenced in its newspaper Tanin (Echo). 
In October 1908, the newspaper raised doubts about Albanian loyalties, 
noting the circulation of “the idea of independence" among Albanians.” 
A rebuttal in the same paper overstressed the devotion of Albanians to 
Ottomanism.?? In November, for example, Tanin devoted over a week of 
coverage to former Greek Prime Minister Ralis’ tour of Yanya province. 
The paper questioned the purpose of his visit and noted with displeasure 
that on one occasion, only Greek flags lined his route. It also noted the 
emergence of Albanian-Greek clubs in the province.*? 

In an article published at the beginning of February 1909, Hüseyin 
Cahid [Yalçın] (1875-1957), a CUP member and chief editor of Tanin, 
painted a dismal picture of Macedonia. Bad administration, according to 
the author, was not the main problem. Even if there were an enlightened 
rule in the region, Greeks, Bulgarians, Vlachs, and Serbs would still 
continue struggling for control of local schools and churches, and "foreign 
interference would also not leave the government alone.” Meddling by 
foreign states only compounded and perpetuated the internal problems of 
Macedonia. Finally, many Macedonian Christians lacked loyalty to the 
Ottoman state and instead longed for union with a neighboring Balkan 
state. In support of this assertition, Hüseyin Cahid quoted a statement 
made by a Greek deputy in the Ottoman parliament: “The Bulgarians 
have turned their eyes to Bulgaria, the Greeks to Greece, and the Serbs 
to Serbia."*^ Hüseyin Cahid left his readers with little, if any, hope for 
Ottoman rule in Macedonia, the empire's Achilles Heel in Rumeli, which, 
if lost, would physically separate Istanbul from the provinces of Yanya, 
Iskodra, and Kosova. 

On a classified level, the government received disquieting reports from 
the provinces, suggesting increased external threats designed to exacerbate 
communal relations. In the months of October and November 1908, 
officials in Iskodra and Kosova reported the smuggling of weapons and 
ammunition from both Serbia and Montenegro to Christian populations 
on the Ottoman side of their borders. The sancak of Taslica especially noted 
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a great deal of such activity.? The war ministry interpreted this intelligence 
as Montenegro and Serbia focusing their expansionist designs on Ottoman 
territory as a result of Vienna’s annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina.*° In 
Macedonia, Ottoman officials reported detection of ammunition, weapons, 
and ceres infiltrating across the border from Bulgaria." One analysis 
concluded that the Bulgarian government was attempting to create a well- 
armed, division-size force to serve as a fifth column in the event of war.** 
Internal security remained a pressing issue, a continuation of the domestic 
situation prior to the Revolution. But the Committee had the opportunity 
to chart a new approach to the problem of public order and security. 


Consolidation in Iskodra 

The new government moved in a cautionary and conciliatory manner 
in Iskodra. The province had remained under military rule throughout 
the Hamidian period. From the initial actions in the provincial capital of 
Iskodra, the local CUP branch appeared most concerned in getting the 
Malisors to reach a general besa in support of the Constitution, thereby 
joining their fellow Albanians who had done so at Firzovik. 

The proclamation of the Constitution in Istanbul raised expectations 
among the Albanian highlanders. The Malisors gave their support to the 
Constitution, but with reservations. On 2 August 1908, a government 
official in the provincial capital of Iskodra read the imperial order restoring 
the Constitution. Word quickly spread throughout the province. Taking 
advantage of the reportedly newfound freedoms, the fises demanded 
the government dismiss the “head” (sergerde) of the Committee for the 
Mountains of Iskodra; the government opted for compliance. By 10 
August, many fises descended from the mountains and began firing their 
weapons, shouting “Long Live the Constitution.” Various fises—among 
them the Shale, Shosh, Kastrati, and Hoti—made a besa in support of the 
document, pledging a cessation of blood feuding until 6 November. In 
return for this truce, the governor granted an amnesty to any fis members 
in the town’s jail. 

A European described the festivities in the town of Iskodra. 


Scutari saw sights it had never seen before. The Moslem band played outside 
the Cathedral, and Christian and Moslem swore brotherhood on the Koran 
and a revolver—a sinister combination . . . The hitherto-forbidden national 
song, "Sheyparii (Albania), heard formerly only in the mountains or in 
strict seclusion, rang through the streets. . . Summoned by their chiefs, 
they came— chosen representatives of all the big tribes—one thousand five 
hundred strong, each tribe headed by its Bairaktar with the bullet-riven 
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banner, and led by its priest of Franciscan . . . the priest of Rechi sprang to 
the platform, and, in a stentorian voice that rang clear everywhere roared 
an impromptu speech, and cried, "Long live the Constitution! Long live the 
padişah. Long live Schyptarii!” ”° 


Despite all their enthusiasm, the Malisors had little notion of what the 
Constitution specifically meant for them. 

The first indication proved positive, indeed. To gain Merdita support, 
the new government in Istanbul released Bib Doda and allowed him to 
return from house arrest in Istanbul to his tribe. Many Christian and 
Muslim Malisors regarded his return as “far more important than the 
Constitution."?' Apparently, the CUP branch in Iskodra, under pressure 
from tribal leaders, opted to gain the release of Bib Doda for Merdita in 
return for support for constitutional government.” 

While en route home, Bib Doda visited the city of Iskodra and met with 
members from the CUP branch. Then he wired the Grand Vezir promising 
to elicit the support of the tribes for the Constitution and to establish a 
CUP branch among the Merdita, estimating a period of three months to 
carry out the wishes of the Committee. He expressed uncertainty as to his 
relationship with his tribe after having spent so many years in exile. He also 
expressed uncertainty as to his relationship with the vali and cautioned 
the government to show its good faith by administering the region justly.” 
Bib Doda clearly had some anxiety about returning to the Merdita after 
so long an exile. 

Toward the end of September, Bib Doda finally arrived in the Merdita, 
accompanied by two CUP members who, for all appearances, acted like 
"two Turkish guardian angels."?^ Representatives from the Merdita’s five 
bayraktars, numbering approximately 2,500 men, met on 30 September at 
the Church of St. Paul in Merdita. The abbot delivered a speech promising 
the cessation of all blood feuds until Ash Wednesday, 28 March 1909, 
and Bid Doda seconded his words. Then Marco Gion, his cousin and 
designated heir, emptied a gun into the air to seal the truce.? Mary Edith 
Durham, who witnessed the event, noticed that Bib Doda seemed ill at 
ease and awkward in his new setting after some thirty years of exile. He 
came dressed in an Ottoman uniform, including a fez on his head. When 
the tribesmen fired their weapons into the air upon his arrival, the prince 
suddenly recoiled in surprise.” 

Iskodra vilayet had been under a military governor since 1881 with the 
exception of one year, 1890.” This policy continued with the appointment 
of Brigadier General Hasan Bedri Pasa to the position in January 1909. At 
the end of February 1909, Bedri submitted a memorandum to the Grand 
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Vezir in which he requested permission to institute a more aggressive policy 
in the province. The population of Igkodra sancak was exempt from military 
service, and most kazas paid no taxes and lacked any census records or land 
registers. He warned of dissatisfaction among the Catholic majority because 
both representatives to parliament were Muslims. According to his sources, 
a majority of Catholics and some Muslims desired more autonomy for the 
region. A small group wanted an independent Albania. Only a minority 
desired a stronger central government. Despite a small base of support in 
the population for his policies, Bedri claimed that he had succeeded in 
prohibiting Christians and Muslims from carrying guns in the province’s 
towns. Some nahiyes near Iskodra began to pay taxes for the first time in 
years, and his soldiers arrested a number of violators of the truce and put 
them in jail. 

The new governor wanted to do more in establishing control. He 
requested additional troops. As military governor, he commanded seven 
battalions, roughly 3,500 men. Three and a half battalions patrolled 
the town of Iskodra and the border with Montenegro. One and a half 
battalions policed the other towns and manned checkpoints on the 
roads. This deployment left only two battalions, 1,000 men, as a mobile 
force. This force was inadequate given the fact that Malisors around the 
provincial capital could easily mobilize several thousand armed men. Bedri 
requested 5,000 cavalry, a large number for the empire's stretched forces. 
He argued that the government faced political opposition that would 
erode the government's weak control in the province?? Dispatching such 
a large force would have most likely ignited an Albanian rebellion. The 
Porte praised Bedri for his initial reforms but encouraged him to proceed 
cautiously. There were no additional troops to be spared for the vilayet. In 
fact, attention focused on the provinces of Kosova and Manastir.”” 


First Stirrings in Kosova 

Within a month or so of the Constitution’s restoration, the Committee 
decided to address matters in Kosova. It pressured for the establishment of 
Commissions for the Reconciliation of Blood Feuds. Initially, the intent 
was to focus on the Albanian regions of Ipek, Prizren, and Tepedelen, the 
latter in the province of Yanya. The Commissions commenced their work 
in the provinces, sentencing Albanians who engaged in blood feud killing. 
The Council of Ministers extended their existence until May 1909.'°° 

Pressure for aggressive measures in Kosova came, in part, from local 
sources. Necip Draga and a number of other Albanian notables wanted 
the new government to arrest Isa Boletin, a perennial nuisance to some 
town notables. Shortly after the Revolution, an important secret meeting 
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took place in the Mitrovice branch of the CUP, including Major Fezvi 
[Çakmak], Necip Draga, and a handful of other Albanian local notables. 
Isa Boletin became the main subject of discussion. Disagreement arose on 
how to deal with this Hamidian loyalist and perceived threat to the new 
constitutional regime in Istanbul. Necip Draga wanted the army to arrest 
Boletin and destroy his kule. The two men had disagreed at Firzovik over 
the restoration of the Constitution. Class differences also helped put Draga 
and Boletin on opposite sides of the political spectrum. Their tensions 
reflected the socio-economic differences between the landowning beys and 
professional groups, on the one hand, and the chiefs, on the other. The 
former wanted more law and order; the latter sought maintenance of their 
autonomy and privileges.'"! 

Necip Draga’s upbringing, education, temperament, and economic 
interests contrasted sharply with those of Boletin who had risen to 
prominence through the deruhdecilik system and subsequent service in the 
sultan’s palace guard. A well-educated and cultured man, Necip Draga 
spoke French and German fluently and had extensive landholdings near 
Mitrovice and a modern, German-manufactured, steam-powered sawmill 
in the town. Gabriel Louis-Jaray, a Frenchmen who met Draga after the 
Revolution, described him as an educated and cultured man, fluent in both 
French and German."? Necip Draga usually resided in Üsküp, even though 
he possessed land near Mitrovice. In 1907, he had helped found a branch 
of the Committee for the Liberation of Albania in Üsküp even though an 
early member of the Ottoman Union. ? 

Other notables, as well as much of the professional classes, had tied their 
fortunes to the CUP. Vulcitrnli Hasan Bey (1873-1933), more commonly 
known as Hasan Bey Pristine, an influential notable educated at the French 
lycée in Selanik, supported the Revolution like Necip Draga." Hasan Bey 
Pristine quickly emerged as one of the main Albanian politicians. Both he 
and Necip Draga became affiliated with the CUP party in parliament. Asa 
result of such cooperation, the Austrian consul in Üsküp informed Vienna 
in November 1908 that Albanians and Turks in the province seemed to be 
working together in harmony." 

CUP members in Mitrovice failed to reach any consensus concerning 
Boletin. So Necip Draga traveled to Selanik to plead his case before 
members of the Committee. There, he gained the necessary approval and 
the government decided to move finally against Boletin. Some Committee 
members were disposed to dealing with the likes of Isa Boletin, at the same 
time removing the vestiges of Hamidian rule in Kosova.'°° Fevzi [Çakmak], 
an opponent of such a move, conveniently received orders transferring him 


to Taslica.'?" 
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The government needed an excuse for action. So an officer with a 
small detachment of soldiers presented Isa Boletin with a court order to 
face charges of having illegally received lands from the sultan that had 
rightfully belonged to a man named Haci Ali. Scoffing at these charges, 
Boletin cursed the Revolution and threw the men out. Meanwhile, the 
Fifth Light Infantry Battalion, an elite unit in the Third Army, arrived 
ready to move against the Kosovar chief. Within a short time, troops 
attacked his stronghold, but after a fierce firefight, Boletin escaped with a 
small force. The Ottoman commander subsequently razed his fortress-like 
house to the ground." This military action spilled the first Albanian blood 
following the Revolution, but it carried strategic significance. After this 
incident, Ottoman troops fanned out against several other Kosovar chiefs 
in the area, destroying select kules along the way.'” The onset of winter 
dampened the flames of rebellion. 

The CUP took this action against Isa Boletin despite much advice 
to the contrary. The mutassarif of Ipek, for example, had cautioned the 
government against sending troops to his area because such action, he felt, 
would lead to a major confrontation with the Kosovar chiefs. Hüseyin 
Hilmi, the Inspector General of Macedonia, argued that military action in 
Kosova would result in both external and internal problems for the empire. 
Instead, he had recommended a large-scale maneuver of troops as a display 
designed to frighten the Kosovar chiefs of Prizren, Ipek, and Yakova into 
more compliance with government authority.!! Despite such counsel, the 
army moved not only against Boletin but also against the deruhdecilik 
system buttressed by kules.'!* 

Perhaps the most prophetic warning came from an Albanian and 
member of the CUP. Shortly after the Revolution, Ipekli Hafiz Ibrahim 
sent a telegram to Talat Bey, a key member of the Committee, warning 
him to honor commitments made to the Albanians at Firzovik: “Our Ipek 
Albanians thus are anxious about the Constitution . . . If we provoke this 
innocent people, if we cannot keep our promises, then the weapons in 
[their] hands will turn against the Constitution. We will be as the guilty 
one who did not keep his word nor do what he said. You know the Albanian 
besa.”''? These words of counsel proved wise and prophetic. 


A Transparent Albanianism 

‘The restoration of the Constitution ushered in a period of unprecedented 
Albanian cultural, literary, and educational activity. One source calculated 
that the first ten months of constitutional government witnessed the 
convening of four national congresses and the founding of sixty-six 
cultural clubs, fifteen literary societies, thirty-four day and twenty-four 
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night schools, four printing presses, eleven newspapers, and three musical 
societies." By Hamidian standards, this activity represented a “revolution” 
in cultural pluralism. From an Albanian perspective, these achievements 
stretched the definition of Ottomanism, permitting Albanianism as a de 
facto but not de jure component of state ideology. Formal nationality status 
was still denied the Albanians. 


7. Performers of Besa, Ergiri, 1908. 


Now, Besa yahud Ahde Vefa made its appearance on the Ottoman stage 
once again. Minakyan, Ahmed Fehim, and Kel Hasan each took turns 
directing the Albanian work, which played in 1908, 1909, 1911, and 1912.15 
The latter two directors were ethnic Turks, Minakyan an Armenian and 
early collaborator of Vartovyan who had first directed the play in 1874. 
Audiences generally reacted favorably to the play!” Abdülhak Hamid 
(1874-1927), a well-known poet and playwright, applauded Besa yahud 
Ahde Vefaas a contribution to the development of the Ottoman theater by its 
portrayal of the customs and temperament of one of the empire’s numerous 
peoples, an evaluation that reiterated Semseddin Sami’s main intent for the 
play. While Abdülhak Hamid appreciated the play’s educational role for 
Ottomans in general, Albanians not only had the luxury of being able to 
read the Albanian translation but also see it performed on stage in their 
native tongue in Albania. Performances of the play took place on stage in 
Ergiri in 1908.!5 Albanians took advantage of the freedom of expression 
brought about by the July Revolution and made use of the play to inspire 
national consciousness among fellow Albanians. 

The Bashkimi (Union) Club in the town of Manastir emerged as one 
center for Albanian cultural activity, drawing other clubs into its orbit. In 
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early September 1908, Tahy, the Austrian vice-consul of Manastir, reported 
the club’s main goal as “the unity of the Albanian nation, including Tosks 
»119 


and Gegs, Muslims and Christians.” Despite the freedom of cultural 
expression, some Albanians chose to establish clandestine political 
organizations. At the end of August, for example, a number of Albanians 
in Avlonya secretly founded the National League for the Promotion 
of Albanian Schools. A committee of twelve directed this society, some 
of whose members also belonged to the local CUP branch. Istanbul, 
Manastir, and a number of other towns in Albanian regions also had secret 
societies with a similar goal of fostering Albanian cultural activities." The 
clandestine and public organizations hastened the pace of the Albanian 
national activity. 

A number of Albanian leaders realized that the creation of a single 
alphabet would enhance national unity and education, and they selected 
Manastir as the site of a national congress to address this need. From 14 to 
22 November 1908, the Bashkimi club hosted the Manastir Congress whose 
main item on the agenda was the creation of a national script.?! Fifty- 
eight Albanians participated in the conference as official delegates. They 
represented at least twenty-three different Albanian clubs. Eight delegates 
came from abroad, including Bucharest, Sofia, Sicily, and Boston. Of the 
four provinces, Igkodra sent eight delegates, Kosova four, Manastir twenty- 
four, and Yanya ten. Selanik had one and Istanbul three. In terms of towns, 
Górice led with eight representatives, followed by six from Iskodra, and 
five from Ergiri. Üsküp and Elbasan had four each. Eventually, some 400 
people turned out as observers; approximately 300 of them were Muslims. 
The CUP naturally had its own men in attendance to monitor events. 

Fraserli Midhat, the president of the national club in Selanik and editor 
of the Albanian newspaper Lirija (Freedom), chaired the congress. He was 
the son of Fraserli Abdul Bey and the nephew of Şemseddin Sami. The 
delegates set out to establish a single, standard alphabet for the Albanian 
language. They expected this would facilitate communication among 
different regions and eventually create a national literature accessible to 
all Albanians. Three different alphabets competed for acceptance. Gjergj 
Fishta, a Franciscan priest from Igkodra, called upon the delegates to bury 
their differences and act in the spirit of brotherhood and understanding: “I 
have not come here to defend any one of the alphabets, but I have come to 
unite with you and adopt an alphabet which the congress decides upon as 
the most useful for uplifting the people." To expedite matters, the delegates 
selected a committee of eleven chaired by Fishta to bring a decision before 
the full membership. Four of its members were Muslims, four Orthodox 
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Christians, and three Roman Catholics. All the delegates took a besa to 
accept the committee’s decision. 

The Committee opted to present two Latin alphabets, the Bashkimi 
created by Monsignor Doçi of the Merdita in 1899 and based on the Geg 
dialect, and the Istanbul alphabet of Semseddin Sami and anchored on 
the Tosk dialect. To those disappointed over the creation of two alphabets 
instead of a single script, Fishta reminded the delegates that the German 
language had two written alphabets. After some discussion, the delegates 
accepted unanimously, as required by their earlier besa, the two alphabets, a 
decision depicted as a step forward. Before disbanding, the delegates agreed 
to have all Albanian clubs submit monthly reports to the Bashkimi club of 
Manastir on developments in their areas, thus enhancing the possibility of 
cooperation and coordination across all Albania. They also decided to hold 
a second congress in Yanya on 10 July 1910. 

This display of Albanianism at the Manastir Congress alarmed the CUP 
leadership. Lacking full control of the government, however, the CUP 
resorted to indirect methods to arrest the development of an Albanian 
national movement. In February 1909, for example, the Albanian club 
in Filat reported to the Bashkimi club in Manastir of opposition from the 
local CUP branch: 


We have reportedly written to you that the Young Turk society in Filat is 
very much biased against the Albanian language. Now it manifests [that 
bias] quite openly; it gathers the peasants and tells them that the Sultan is 
an opponent of the Albanian language . . . At the same time it asks them to 
sign a declaration against the use of the Albanian [Latin] script.’ 


Clearly, the CUP leadership needed to develop a coherent policy toward 
Albanian cultural and literary activities. 


Counterrevolution 

During its first ten months, the Committee moved carefully to establish 
control and to remove Abdiilhamid as a threat. In early August 1908 it 
won a constitutional struggle by having the grand vezir and not the sultan 
appoint the ministers of the army and the navy, thereby shifting some 
power from Yildiz to the Sublime Porte. It reduced the size of the palace 
staff and placed loyal CUP members on it to monitor the sultan’s official 
correspondence. In October, the war minister ordered several units from 
the Imperial Guard to service in Yemen and the Hijaz, which led to a minor 
mutiny. After putting down the rebellious troops, the government purged 
a number of officers and replaced them with mektepli officers. Finally, in 
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March 1909, two loyal battalions ensured the peaceful transfer of Albanian 
units in the palace guard to Manastir. Abdülhamid was gradually becoming 
a mere figurehead, as the CUP systematically undercut his power. '? 

Opposition to the CUP grew in numerous quarters as individuals and 
groups jockeyed for power in Istanbul and in the provinces. Matters finally 
boiled over on the night of 12-13 April 1909 when a counterrevolution 
broke out in Istanbul. Mutinous troops in the First Army, joined quickly by 
theological students and other elements of the city's population, marched 
on Hagia Sophia Square where they demanded the implementation of 
Islamic Holy Law. Unable to placate the demonstrators, Hüseyin Hilmi, 
the grand vezir, tendered his resignation, and on 14 April, the sultan quickly 
picked a successor more in line with his sultanate. During the uprising, 
demonstrators killed a number of army officers and burned a handful of 
CUP offices. 

Lacking authority over the army, the Committee appealed to Mahmud 
Sevket Pasa, the former vali of Kosova and now the commander of the Third 
Army headquartered in Selanik, to put down the rebellion. Supported by 
the commander of Second Army headquartered in Edirne, Mahmud Sevket 
ordered the organization of a strike force, called in Turkish history the 
Action Army (Hareket Ordusu). By the time it reached Istanbul, the Action 
Army numbered some 20,000 to 25,000 regulars and 15,000 volunteers, 
including in the latter category some 4,000 Bulgarians, 2,000 Greeks, 
and 700 Jews. Bayram Cur and Gercis Topulli brought with them 8,000 
Albanians; Resneli Niyazi Bey added 1,800 men from the Resne.^ On 24 
April, this composite force easily entered Istanbul and quickly secured the 
city. 

The Committee decided to use the Counterrevolution to depose 
Abdülhamid and on 27 April, four members of the CUP informed 
Abdülhamid of his deposition. The group comprised two Muslim Albanians, 
one Jew, and one Armenian. Some Muslims expressed consternation that 
non-Muslims—a Jew and an Armenian—had informed a Muslim ruler 
of his dethronement. Abdülhamid, however, focused his rage on Esad Bey 
Toptani (1863-1920) who told him: "the nation has deposed you." The 
sultan had favored him and his extended family with position and privilege 
as part of the Hamidian policy of extending favoritism to the Albanian 
kavim. Esad Bey Toptani, in particular, had been rewarded with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel (kaymakam) and command of the local gendarmerie 
in Tiran. Feeling betrayed, Abdülhamid referred to the Albanian as a 
“wicked” man.!” Reşad Efendi (1848-1918), Abdülhamid's brother, became 
the new sultan, Mehmed V, reigning until his death in 1918. Abdülhamid 
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was moved to Selanik, where he remained under house arrest until the First 
Balkan War resulted in his transfer back to Istanbul. 


8. Sultan Abdülhamid II. 


Some Albanians supported the Counterrevolution. Many of the 
rebellious soldiers were Albanians. One ringleader was an Albanian non- 
commissioned officer named Hamdi Cavus.'7° Isa Boletin and several 
other Albanian Kosovar chiefs, including those who helped recruit for the 
palace guard, offered military assistance to the sultan." These Albanians 
represented traditional elements tied to Abdülhamid through privilege and 
patronage. Although he appeared to have no role in the initial outbreak, 
Ismail Kemal led the Lower Chamber to accept the new government 
formed by Abdülhamid. He immediately wired his constituency of 
Avlonya, instructing them to recognize the new government. Albanians 
in his hometown rallied behind Ismail Kemal, with some even raiding the 
local arms depot with the intent of supporting, with arms if necessary, 
the sultan. “A later government investigation exonerated Ismail Kemal of 
any wrongdoing. Other Albanians rallied behind the Action Army. Most 
Albanian clubs wired theirsupportin putting down the Counterrevolution.'” 
Even Bib Doda offered the assistance of the Merdita.^? Here, Albanians 
perhaps acted more out of the fear of the return of Hamidian despotism 
than out of loyalty to the CUP. 


Conclusion 

Albanians played an important role in the success of the July Revolution. 
At Firzovik, tribal chiefs and urban notables committed to the unfolding 
insurrection and demanded the restoration of the Constitution, but did 
so with respect of Abdiilhamid and in defense of the vatan. Unlike the 
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League of Prizren in 1878 that focused on preserving Albanian territory, 
these Kosovar Albanians participated in a larger Ottoman effort to replace 
despotism with constitutional government. On their part, Tosk Albanians 
joined the revolutionary banner, mainly as guerrillas, with an undetermined 
number of them as members or affiliates of the CUP. The heroes of the 
revolt for freedom became Enver and Niyazi, together symbolizing Turk- 
Albanian cooperation in the events of July. 

The July Revolution found the Albanian community more nationally 
conscious and more politically militant than during the League of Prizren’s 
creation. It also raised expectations and created a more open political 
environment. Consequently, Albanians took advantage of the political 
freedoms to assert themselves culturally with the establishment of national 
clubs, societies, and schools with one important aim of developing a 
national literature. It would take time to sort out how the Committee 
would respond to these expressions of Albanianism. 

A comparison of how Albanians handled the alphabet question in 
1879 versus that in 1908 is in order as well. Both periods saw an Albanian 
committee composed of members from all three faiths. In 1879, the 
committee headed by Semseddin Sami discreetly held meetings in the 
imperial capital. The Manastir Congress of November 1908 was a public 
event with delegates representing some twenty-six existing cultural clubs 
and literary societies and with over 300 observers. Compromise appeared 
more in order given a more representative body with a more active political 
and diverse constituency. In both periods, however, Albanians decided on 
a Latin-based alphabet, one that separated them more from fellow Muslims 
and one that brought them closer to Europe. 

The Second Constitutional Period created a new context for public 
discourse. In 1878, Abdiilhamid had already closed parliament before the 
formation of the League of Prizren and the emergence of the Albanian 
Question. In 1908, a dynamic Albanianism emerged before the convening 
of Parliament. Now Albanian deputies, many representing a new generation 
from the leaders of the League of Prizren, gained a public forum for debating 
government policies with immunity. They raised national issues, including 
nationality rights and the meaning of Ottomanism. On the other side of the 
ledger, the Committee brought into power a new and determined political 
leadership, one that moved rather quickly to suppress the kule system in 
Kosova, indicating a commitment to establish more government control on 
the periphery of the empire. How far the CUP would go in this direction 
became a burning question. Early indications suggested a negative attitude 
on the part of the Committee toward Albanianism. 
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Our essential goal is to prepare the way for the enlightenment of our poor 
fellow countrymen who live in a state of poverty and in an environment of 
ignorance and boorishness; to raise their level of understanding and culture; 
to foster among them an appreciation of their important place in relation 
to other Ottoman subjects; and to encourage entente with those Ottoman 
subjects. 

—Dervis Hima, 1910! 


First of all, it must be noted with all its full meaning that this country 
is nothing more than [a] joint stock company with common interest. This 
country is a business owned by Turks, Albanians and other peoples, [all] 
with equal shares. No one is deserving of preferential treatment. It cannot 


be thus. 
—Hasan Bey Pristine, April 1911? 


After suppressing the Counterrevolution, the Committee and Mahmud 
Sevket emerged as the two major foci of political power. One question 
loomed huge for both: “How can this state be saved?” The CUP and the 
military responded with centralist policies, which for Albania meant 
establishing security and order. Gone was Abdiilhamid’s Islamism with its 
Albanian policy of transforming Muslim Albanians into a pillar of support 
in the Balkans. In its stead, the July Revolution brought a scientific vision of 
order and progress based on an Ottomanism that stressed more unity than 
diversity and that was also tinged with Islamism and Turkism. Traditional 
elements in Albanian society resisted government attempts to establish 
more control. On the other hand, those Albanians who had expected 
the July Revolution to usher in a broad and expansive understanding 
of Ottomanism, one that would allow for a flourishing of Albanianism 
unimpeded by government prohibitions, found the opposite to be the case 
and therefore turned to aggressive measures to gain what they considered 
were their natural rights. Albanian defiance ensured that the years 1909 to 
1912 proved tumultuous indeed. 
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ANew Order 

Although the Committee had garnered much power after the July 
Revolution, Mahmud Sevket emerged as an independent force and a 
competitor because of his role in crushing the Counterrevolution with the 
Action Army. On 18 May 1909, he assumed the post of inspector general of 
the first three field armies (Istanbul, Edirne, and Selanik), a new command 
tailored for him and then on 12 January 1910, he became war minister, 
a position he held until his resignation on 9 July 1912. Mahmud Sekvet 
consistently resisted attempts by the Committee to gain control of the 
army and dissuaded officers from belonging to the CUP. Many officers, 
however, remained staunch members? Nonetheless, Mahmud Sevket, 
gained a modicum of autonomy for the military and dominance over the 
government. 

Despite Mahmud Sevket’s independence, the Committee and the 
Ottoman war minister pursued a common policy of attempting to establish 
centralized control over all Albania. Both emphasized order and security 
as necessary components for meaningful reforms and readily resorted 
to military force to achieve this end. As one contemporary later wrote: 
"According to him, the only solution to the Albanian Question was the 
stick . . . Mahmud Şevket always believed in putting down revolts harshly.” 
Moreover, both placed the Ottoman military on a pedestal, though there 
was tension over who would control the noble institution. This situation 
represented a change from the Hamidian era when Abdülhamid had kept 
the army under his strict control. Mahmud Şevket, on the other hand, 
drew the army above politics and under his thumb, and the army regarded 
itself as the “Guardians of the Constitution" (Nigahban-1 Meşrutiyet), while 
the Committee readily turned to it for order and security? 

The rise of the Ottoman Army in power and prestige spawned a 
militarism paralleling a similar development in Europe, especially in 
Germany, where militaries came to hold some autonomy and unparalleled 
prestige in both government and society. Moreover, Social Darwinism 
brought materialism and idealism to the conduct of war, making armed 
struggle a natural component of human progress. Yet there was a major 
difference between the European examples and the Ottoman Empire. 
Europe developed its form of militarism in relative peace: the continent, 
with the exception of Russia, had not witnessed a major war since the 
Wars of German Unification (1864-71). The Ottomans, on the other 
hand, developed their form of militarism in an environment endemic with 
violence in both Rumeli and Anatolia that carried over from the Hamidian 
era to the Second Constitutional Period (1908-18), a period of virtually 
continuous armed struggle. 
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Ottoman militarism thus emerged with the army already engaged in 
unconventional warfare and policing actions against its own people. Given 
the character and frequency of armed conflict in the Ottoman Empire 
during the Hamidian era, the Second Constitutional Period essentially 
turned violence on its head. Rather than regarding armed conflict as having 
a debilitating effect on society and the government, the Committee and 
Mahmud Sevket embraced it as the means of strengthening the empire. 
Violence had gained a higher purpose. Provincial newspapers affiliated 
with the CUP, for example, carried names such as Silah (Weapon), Siingii 
(Bayonet), Bzçak (Knife), Kurşun (Bullet), and Bomba (Bomb). Songs sung 
during military operations spoke of honor, blood, revenge, and the retaking 
or lost lands. 

Both the Committee and Mahmud Sevket were determined to establish 
order and security in Albania. Army officers received positions in the civil 
administration, a practice continued from the Hamidian era. Now the 
militarism encouraged a tendency to resort to military force for the purpose 
of establishing government control, ostensibly to foster the benefits of 
civilization. On 13 December 1910, Dervis Hima, an Albanian nationalist, 
complained of a “militarization” of the provincial administration in an 
article entitled “Government Officials” (Memurin) and published in 
his Turkish-Albanian language newspaper Arnavud. “Large number of 
military men” held civil posts in the provinces. But according to him, 
soldiers lacked training in “the principles of civil administration” (usul 
u idare-i miilkiye) and thus, he protested, tended to resort to force as a 
means of solving local problems. In his view, more than anything else, 
the provincial administration needed qualified bureaucrats, not aggressive 
officers.’ Mahmud Sevket and the Committee bore responsibility for this 
development and permitted and even encouraged the use of force by the 
government and the army. 

On the bureaucratic side, the government instituted a change in the 
curriculum at the School of Civil Administration in 1909. In addition to the 
traditional courses on Arabic, Greek, and Armenian, two new languages— 
Albanian and Bulgarian—entered the curriculum in the first and second 
years of a three-year course of study. Sabri Guteza was responsible for 
teaching the Albanian language,” and in three years time, the government 
had a small pool of young officials with some competence in the Albanian 
language who, upon assignment in Albania, would be inclined to represent 
imperial interests in their direct communications with local Albanians. 
With this change, the government would be more effective in establishing 
a centralized administration less dependent on local Albanians as cultural 
middlemen. It remains unclear at this point how much cultural sensitivity 
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training entered into the instruction, but Sabri Guteza must have included 
some relevant material in his lessons. 

The Committee, meanwhile, changed the emphasis of the state 
ideology from Islamism to Ottomanism. Publicly, CUP propaganda 
extolled Ottomanism, placing emphasis on Ottoman unity rather than on 
ethnic or religious diversity. Behind the scenes, however, in their private 
correspondences and secret meetings, a number of key CUP members 
often expressed their desire for Turkish dominance. Whatever their ethnic 
predilections, the leaders of the CUP were opportunists and pragmatists 
willing to employ Ottomanist, Turkist and Pan-Islamist rhetoric, 
depending on the audience, and they preferred to work clandestinely as 
much as possible after the July Revolution.? 

A similar dynamic occurred among a number of Albanian activists. 
Publicly, they voiced their criticisms or made their demands as loyal 
Ottomans while privately expressing more nationalist sentiments. This 
dialectical tension on the part of both Turks and Albanians no doubt 
bred some mutual suspicion and mistrust. Yet both sides understood 
the importance of maintaining the Ottoman state and adhering to 
Ottomanism, though applying the term became problematic. What place 
was there for Albanianism? 


9. Isa Boletin and Albanian entourage, Avlonya, 1912. 


Security and Order, 1909 

In the spring of 1909, the Committee and the Army embarked on 
capturing Isa Boletin and establishing government control in Kosova. 
Military operations, under the command of General Cavid Paga, turned 
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into a general sweep encompassing the sancaks of Ipek, Pristine, Prizren, 
and Debre. At an early stage in operations, the government announced a 
reward of 300 liras for Boletin's capture." In support of the government's 
efforts, the newspaper Tanin emphasized that Boletin had only a small 
number of supporters, claiming that most Albanians in the affected region 
had made a besa not to oppose the government. Such was the official 
position. Ensuing events suggested a larger problem was unfolding. 

‘The Ottoman Army pressed the campaign with vigor and determination. 
By mid June 1909, it had recorded the destruction of approximately one 
hundred ules scattered throughout the region and imposed regular taxes 
and military conscription. Guns also were collected." Still, the governor 
requested additional troops, for the government's hold remained tenuous 
in many parts of the province.? Talat Bey, now the interior minister, 
supported the application of force against recalcitrant Albanian chiefs." 
In October 1909, with winter settling in, General Mehmed Hadi Pasa, the 
commander of Third Army, suspended military operations until spring.” 

In keeping with the Committee and Mahmud Sevket, Mazhar Bey, the 
new governor of Kosova and a CUP member, adopted a hard line toward his 
province, advocating martial law and the imposition of regular taxes and 
military conscription.’ He also recommended the taking of a population 
census and land survey; the proper assessment of immovable property into 
two categories—the kule and the regular households; the collection of back 
taxes; the enlargement of windows in kules in general but the destruction of 
those fortress-like homes specifically belonging to rebels; the confiscation 
of weapons belonging to rebels and suspicious individuals; the settlement 
of some highlanders in villages; the exile of rebel leaders and their families, 
coupled with the transfer of their lands to loyal subjects; the establishment 
of military courts to ensure speedy justice; and the appointment of two 
inspectors to oversee these reforms. After the implementation of the above 
measures, which clearly required an iron fist applied in a major campaign, 
Mazhar looked ahead to agricultural and industrial development, which 
would follow on the heels of peace and security." 

In response to the above recommendations, the Sublime Porte urged 
Mazhar Bey to exert some caution because the government still lacked 
firm control in the province.? To critics of the CUP and its policies, 
Mazhar Bey and his ilk epitomized the wrong type of individuals who 
had gained important positions in the local administration of Albania. 
Critics identified character flaws in Mazhar Bey and cited his general 
disrespect of Albanian customs and values.” Perhaps more to the point, 
Mazhar Bey represented the more aggressive policy of establishing security 
and order in the province at the expense of the privileges institutionalized 
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by Abdilhamid. His recommendations championed a stern approach 
emphasizing security before reforms. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, Avlonyali Mehmed Ferid Pasa, recently 
installed as minister of interior, defended the government policy in 
Kosova. The exchange of views in parliament pitted Albanian against 
Albanian. Deputies, led by Said Bey from Üsküp and Hüseyin Fuad Pasa 
from Pristine, expressed criticism of the methods employed by General 
Cavid Pasa, which included indiscriminate use of artillery that destroyed 
many of the homes of innocent families. They also resented a blanket 
condemnation of the rebels as “reactionaries” (mürteci). Mehmed Ferid, 
however, claimed the government was concerned about collecting taxes 
in accordance with the law. During the course of discussions, each side in 
the argument received applause, signifying political polarization.” Despite 
the exchanges, government policy and military methods failed to change 
in Kosova. 

Two days after Mehmed Ferid had faced deputies in Parliament, Hasan 
Bey Pristine published an article in Tanin entitled “Albanians,” in which he 
stressed that force alone could not bring peace and security to the region. 
Justice and education were necessary ingredients as well. Here, Hasan Bey 
Pristine maintained that the government should follow the example of the 
great reformer Midhat Pasa, who, in the nineteenth century, had brought 
order and prosperity to the Danube province. Ten good men, according 
to the article’s author, could bring about meaningful reforms without 
wreaking havoc in a region.*! Clearly, Albanian deputies were displeased 
with the manner and scope of force applied by the army in Kosova. 

Security stood out as a priority in Toskalzk as well. In February 1909, 
Mahmud Sevket, then still commander of Third Army headquartered in 
Selanik, wrote: "In Yanya, the government must reform the gendarmerie 
before it does anything else." To help address the problem of internal 
security, he recommended maintaining reserve battalions mobilized.? 
Keeping reservists on active duty for long periods, sometimes without pay 
for months, however, placed strains on individuals who wanted to return 
to normal life. In March 1909, two reserve battalions in Yanya province 
mutinied and demanded demobilization so that they could return home 
to aid their starving families. Initial reports claimed one soldier was killed 
and nine were wounded before order was restored.? 

Ali Riza, the governor of Yanya, echoed Mahmud Sevket’s priority on 
security and reform of the gendarmerie. In two separate reports filed in 
the summer of 1909, the vali stressed improving the gendarmerie as the 
foremost task facing his province. Pay, for instance, was too low for the high 
cost of living in the area. Officers, moreover, lacked adequate education; 
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furthermore, the majority of police was “ignorant and unqualified” (cahil 
ve naehl), harsh words for those entrusted with law enforcement. In 
addition, the small number of gendarmerie proved inadequate for policing 
the province, while their lack of discipline only added to the anarchy. Ali 
Ruza, for those reasons, called for additional funds to raise pay and increase 
the size of the gendarmerie.” Concern for security appeared warranted. In 
May 1909, Ali Riza reported the capture of guns smuggled into Preveze 
from the island of Corfu.? The Ottoman ambassador in Athens suggested 
that these weapons were linked to the Greek military.” Government 
estimates for early July 1909 placed the number of Greek guerrillas active 
in the province at approximately 2,000, with 700 of them coming from 
Crete.” The situation in the province was tense. 

In fulfilling his duties, Ali Riza realized the importance of having 
government officials competent in the local languages and knowledgeable 
about local conditions. In April 1909, he requested that the Porte train 
several officers and one hundred officials in the Greek language for service 
in his province, but he made no mention of the need for Albanian- 
speakers.?* Two months later, he complained that Muslim officials, mainly 
kaymakams, ascribed terrorist activity to Greek ceres when in fact the 
insurgents were Muslims. On the basis of his long career of government 
service, Ali Riza concluded, “local officials in these parts, just as anywhere 
else, cannot remain free from local influences." To remedy the situation, 
the government had to avoid the practice of stationing officials in their 
home localities.? By removing officials from their own localities, the 
administration also removed those officials most knowledgeable of local 
conditions. 

Similar complaints continued for the next several years. In September 
1910, for example, the war ministry complained to the grand vezir 
concerning local officials in Gegalık, especially around Tiran, who 
obstructed military operations against rebels. The ministry recommended 
posting officials who originated from outside the province.? In September 
1910, Colonel Sevket Bey, the head of the military court in Elbasan, 
noted that Albanians in Górice and Elbasan clandestinely encouraged 
Latin for the Albanian “national language" (lisan-1 milli) and circulated 
ideas promoting an Albanian principality or an independent state. To 
deal effectively with such separatist tendencies, Sevket recommended the 
replacement of the local gendarmerie and policemen, civil officials, and 
teachers with individuals from outside Albania. He also sought the transfer 
of Albanian army officers to other regions, as he doubted their loyalty to 
the empire while functioning in their home area.*! A government report 
from Manastir echoed Sevket's assessment of the unreliability of Albanian 
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officials, complaining: "Ihe main cause of the turmoil in Albania stems 
from the fact that most government officials there are native with the rest 
ineffective."? No doubt, some Albanian officials represented local interests 
opposed to greater control by Istanbul. 


Insurrection in Gegalik, 1910 

Military force in 1909 failed to bring the desired integration of Kosova, 
so 1910 witnessed another rebellion and major military campaign that 
repeated in many ways the patterns of the previous year.” "Now, for the 
first time since 1881, a large-scale coordinated rising was planned by 
Albanian chiefs from all parts of Kosova."** 

At the beginning of 1910, Isa Boletin visited the rebellious Albanian 
tribesmen who had fled to Montenegro where Montenegrin King Nikola 
had provided them with additional weapons.” While Albanians prepared 
for insurrection, Mazhar Bey, the vali of Kosova, gave them an excuse. He 
instituted a tax on all commodities entering provincial towns. The new 
levy proved highly unpopular with virtually everyone in the province, 
including the landed gentry and town notables. In Üsküp and other towns, 
shopkeepers went on strike, closing their stores in protest. In some places, 
the local government reacted swiftly and arrested scores of merchants.*° 
This action was clearly provocative in nature. 

Meanwhile, Boletin and leaders of twelve clans met in Ipek and decided 
on joint action against the government. Another meeting took place near 
Firzovik, where local Albanians complained that the Young Turks had 
made promises and then reneged on them. Then, the Kosovar Albanian 
chiefs made a besa to oppose the CUP’s centralist policies that had taken 
away their privileges and rights. It might be recalled in chapter five that 
shortly after the success of the July Revolution, Ipekli Hafiz Ibrahim had 
warned Talat of serious consequences if the CUP reneged on its promises 
made to the Kosovar Albanians. Ironically, a besa was made near Firzovik 
where CUP representatives had made promises to Albanians almost two 
years earlier.” 

Kosovar Albanians went on the offense. Idris Sefer led 5,000 Albanians 
in cutting the railway at the Kaçanik Pass, while Isa Boletin attacked 
Firzovik and Prizren with some 2,000 rebels. Sevket Turgut Pasa replaced 
Cavid and commenced the campaign to crush the rebellion. Initially, 
Albanian stiff resistance stalled government forces at Kaçanik Pass. Having 
underestimated the rebellion, Mahmud Sevket increased the government 
force to 40,000 and personally assumed command of the troops in the 
field.’ According to his chief of staff during this period, he intended to show 
little mercy to the rebels: “Mahmud Şevket . . . ordered the razing of kules, 
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and, in a speech to officers, recommended flogging people in possession 
of weapons.” In addition to public floggings, summary executions took 
place in the field as well.^? 

In an interview published in Tanin on 11 June 1910, Mahmud Şevket 
provided a positive assessment of the campaign. He had come to Kosova 
"to crush" (bastırmak) the revolt, and the army had already collected some 
15,000 rifles. Order, thereupon, had come to Northern Albania." Over 
the next month or so, the army imposed taxes, enlisted young men into 
military service, destroyed kules or enlarged their windows, confiscated 
weapons, and resettled some villagers in the plains. A number of Kosovar 
chiefs were exiled to Anatolia.? Meanwhile, civil authorities began taking 
head counts for a census and preparing land surveys. Isa Boletin and Idris 
Sefer, however, escaped the government's dragnet. 

After securing Kosova, Sevket Turgut then pressed on to Iskodra, 
engaging a number of Catholic tribesmen along the way. The firefight with 
the Shale fis proved especially fierce. After visiting the Merdita briefly, the 
Ottoman commander sojourned in the provincial capital from 26 July- 
22 August, during which time the army collected weapons and began 
imposing military conscription. Earlier, at the request of the governor, the 
Porte had increased the size of the gendarmerie from 670 to 1,050 men.? 
In Istanbul, Mahmud Sevket ordered “the immediate abrogation of the 
Law of Lek" and the establishment of regular courts to secure law and 
order, even though the army had failed to control the mountainous regions. 
The grand vezir approved the recommendation the next day.** Istanbul was 
determined to eliminate mountain law. 

Meanwhile, the Malisors in Iskodra made plans for further resistance, 
as the Ottoman Army lacked sufficient numbers of troops to occupy every 
part of the mountains. First, Albanian fises living on the border fled to 
Montenegro for sanctuary. From there, they listed demands for their 
return, including a general amnesty and payment for property destroyed 
by Ottoman soldiers. Other demands included no census taking, no taxes, 
and no confiscation of weapons. They also called for the appointment of a 
Christian to the post of kaymakam of the kaza of Shpuz and the selection 
of Christians to serve on the administrative council of that kaza.” 

In December 1910, while Albanian Malisors negotiated their return, 
Hasan Bedri, the military governor, urged the government to maintain 
its tough stand toward the Malisors. He counseled the complete abolition 
of the Law of Lek that was “definitely incompatible with modern 
civilization." It permitted the punishment of sons and grandsons for the 
crimes of their fathers and grandfathers. Such customs were inconsistent 
with the Constitution. Hasan Bedri said, “The Malisors, i.e. the people 
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of these mountains, until now have not been able to taste the pleasures 
of justice and civilization, just as they have been completely deprived 
of the good fortune of education." Because they were unaccustomed 
to regular courts and the rule of modern law, Hasan Bedri expected 
much resistance. Therefore, the state should first finish reforming and 
strengthening the gendarmerie and then move slowly through special 
commissions to establish central control./6 For his part, Mahmud Şevket 
had concluded that the bayraktars had become "Albanian nationalists” 
(Arnavud milletçileri) and thus presented a more serious threat to the 
empire than previous revolts.” Subjugation and integration of the Malisors 
would have to wait another year. 


Albanianism: Alphabet and Education 

During the years 1909-10, Albanian cultural and educational issues 
proceeded in tandem with military operations in Gegalzk. The government 
had an abiding concern that separatist goals lay behind any Albanian 
demands. 

During the summer months of 1909, for example, officials in Yanya 
seized leaflets calling upon Muslim and Christian Albanians to unite 
against the CUP and advocating “autonomy” (muhtariyet) for Albania 
by combining the four standard provinces of Iskodra, Kosova, Yanya, 
and Manastir. Albanian ¢etes distributed this literature while carrying 
Skenderbey’s flag with a two-headed eagle. Talat and the vali suspected 
the involvement of the Bashkimi clubs in Yanya and Delvine with fielding 
Albanian ceres. Local *derebeys?" (prominent landowners, literally lords 
of the valley) and the Avlonya club, both with ties to Ismail Kemal who 
had fled to Greece before the arrival of the Action Army in Istanbul, fell 
under suspicion as well. Gaining concrete evidenced of political crimes, 
however, proved elusive for authorities. 

In an attempt to cool down Albanian "cultural" activity, the Committee 
organized the Debre Congress from 23 to 28 July 1909 to address the 
Latin alphabet issue. Invitations went out to Albanians and later to other 
nationalities, including Serbs. At the first session, Albanian delegates 
quickly realized the CUP sought to turn the event into a forum for accepting 
the Arabic alphabet for the Albanian language. Topics for discussion also 
included Crete and military service for all Ottomans, not burning issues of 
Albanian concern. Undeterred by the CUP’s attempts to derail issues related 
to Albanianism, Albanian nationalists passed resolutions allowing for the 
use of Albanian in schools and in the Orthodox liturgy. A compromise was 
finally reached on the alphabet that allowed Albanians in every town to 
decide for themselves whether to use a Latin or Arabic script.” 
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During the proceedings of the Debre Congress, CUP members in Tiran 
orchestrated a demonstration against the local Bashkimi club and the Latin 
alphabet." Talat Bey, a key leader in the CUP and the interior minister at 
the time, looked favorably on the demonstration. He wrote that the armed 
Albanians opposed the instruction of the Latin script to their children out 
of “a pure religious zeal and love of country.” According to Talat, they 
desired only to “be taught the Turkish [alphabet] and the Holy Quran.”™ 
Talat was quite willing to ignore the violations against sporting guns in 
public when it suited his purpose. 

Despite the obstacles placed by the Committee, Albanians were 
determined to continue their cultural and educational activities. From 2 
to 8 September 1909, the Bashkimi club in Elbasan sponsored a congress 
on education. Some 120 individuals attended and agreed to establish a 
teachers college with six classes and a total of ninety students. The Elbasan 
Congress also founded the Society of Albanian Schools in Górice, with 
the main function to finance national schools throughout Albania by 
soliciting financial contributions from all Albanian clubs for this effort. 
Other important decisions included a commitment for the propagation of 
the Albanian language with Latin letters in all public and private schools 
in Albania, the selection of the Elbasan dialect as the standard literary 
language with the aim of creating a common literature for both Gegs 
and Tosks, the holding of another congress in Elbasan in 1912 to assess 
progress, and the continuation of the Bashkimi club of Manastir as the 
center of Albanian cultural activity.” By confirming the Latin alphabet, 
the delegates directly challenged CUP efforts to promote the Arabic script. 
The school for teachers did open after the congress. 

The right of Albanians to select their own alphabet found supporters 
among Turks within the CUP. On 20 January 1910, Hüseyin Cahid, 
the chief editor of Tanin, published an article entitled “The Albanian 
Alphabet," identifying himself at one point in the piece as ^we Turks." He 
eloquently argued for permitting Albanians to make their own decision on 
the matter, expressing confidence in the loyalty of Albanians despite their 
effort to use the Latin alphabet. Albanians and Turks had lived together as 
brothers and still possessed “Ottoman and Islamic patriotism.” What was a 
scientific matter had turned into a political issue when a decision was made 
to oppose the Latin alphabet. The Arabic script was not special to "Turkism 
or Muslimism" (Türklük ve Muslumanlik), as Turks used different scripts 
in their own history. For Hüseyin Cahid, it was not of great importance 
what alphabet was used. Latin letters posed no threat to the state. Toward 
the end of his editorial, he wryly noted that the adoption of the Latin 
alphabet would lead to some separation between Albanians and Turks. A 
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Latin alphabet would enhance opportunity for increasing literacy among 
Albanian villagers, and the Turks would be left behind in this regard. A 
Latin alphabet would be appropriate for developing Turkism (Tzirkliik) “or 
we will remain ignorant"? Not only did Hüseyin Cahit support cultural 
Albanianism, but he also suggested it as beneficial for Turkism. 

Another Turkish publicist and CUP activist adopted a similar position. 
In July 1910, Kazim Nami published an article in the newspaper Rumeli 
entitled, "Albania and the Albanian Language." In it, he argued Albanians 
should have the freedom to select the Latin script without any interference. 
The author, it might be recalled from chapter four, had learned Albanian 
while assigned in Tiran and then Berat. In holding firmly to this position, 
Kazim Nami was removed as chief writer and then left the paper in 
protest^^ Kazim Nami and Hüseyin Cahid, both CUP members of some 
stature, regarded Ottomanism as an expansive concept for Albanians, one 
that allowed for the simultaneous development of cultural Albanianism 
and cultural Turkism. 

Tanin also kept its readership informed of activity in parliament. 
For example, ten Albanian deputies—Ismail Kemal (Berat), Aziz Bey 
Vrioni (Berat), Sahin Kolonya (Gérice), Müfid Bey Libohove (Ergiri), 
Fraserli Gani Bey (Yanya), Hamdi Bey (Preveze), Necip Draga (Üsküp), 
Hasan Bey Pristine (Pristine), and Yakovali Ali Haydar (Ipek)—took up 
the cause of the Latin alphabet. They called upon the Sublime Porte to 
assure Albanians of the right to choose their own method of language 
instruction in government schools located in Albania, pointing out that 
the Constitution guaranteed the freedom of education for minorities. They 
reminded the government of previous Albanian service to the "Ottoman 
nation” (millet-i osmaniye) and also promised continued support for the 
doctrine of *Ottomanism."? Tanin published their general statement. 

The Bashkimi club in Manastir, on its part, continued in its role as a 
center of Albanian cultural and educational activity. It called upon the 
government to uphold the principle of educational freedom.” Then, in line 
with the agreement reached at the Manastir Congress of 1908, it hosted a 
second congress in town that drew twenty-five delegates from 21-23 March 
1910 to evaluate progress on the alphabet issue. After some deliberation, they 
formulated a program that called for noninterference from the government; 
encouraged the use of the Latin script; and expressed support for the plight 
of Orthodox Albanians in their struggle with the Rum Patriarch. Another 
congress was to take place in Yanya in June 1912.” 

The Committee was not pleased with events and marshaled forces 
around Islam as an ideological tool to oppose Albanianism. On 5 April 
1910, the seyhiilislam finally weighed in on the alphabet issue and sent a 
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fetva (religious opinion) to all Muslim clergy in Albania, ruling that the 
Latin script was not in accordance with Islamic Law and prohibited its use 
in schools? His ruling reflected the attitude of Talat and the Committee. 
Muslim religious figures opposed the alphabet as a threat to Islamic unity, 
while the Committee viewed the script more secularly as undermining 
Ottoman unity, though the two positions overlapped. The ulema, on their 
part, were not united on the fetva: some Muslim clerics sanctioned the 
Latin script; others condemned it.” 

In fact, many Muslim Albanians objected to the Latin alphabet in 
preference for the Arabic script.? The CUP readily used Islam to mobilize 
Muslim religious leaders to arrest the growth of Albanianism, though many 
traditional Muslims needed little encouragement to oppose what seemed 
to them a secular innovation that could only split the Muslim community 
in the long run. Many petitions demanded the use of the Arabic alphabet. 
One common argument in the petitions against the Latin script was that it 
undermined the unity of “the Islamic world" (ciban-: Islamiyet). 

As a counter to the Latinists, advocates for the use of Arabic script 
founded the Albanian Society for Arabic Letters.” In 1911, two important 
publications appeared in Istanbul to support this group. Recep Voka (1847- 
1917), a scholar from Kalkandelen and a member of Bashkimi at the time of 
the Revolution, printed an Albanian alphabet in Arabic script comprising 
forty-four letters. Tiranli Fazil then used this script to publish a thirty-two- 
page grammar. Only one Albanian newspaper ever appeared in the Arabic 
script, and it lasted a brief period.9 Regardless of what script appeared, 
such material raised Albanian national consciousness. 

Orthodox Albanians, on their part, faced an impenetrable barrier. They 
sought permission to use the Albanian language in their church liturgy and 
had begun sending petitions in this regard to both the Rum Patriarch and 
the Ottoman government, even before the Counterrevolution.™ In early 
1910, a society called the Church Alliance of the Albanian Orthodox of 
Górice complained of the prohibitive policies of the Ecumenical Patriarch 
that required Albanians to use Greek in church services and limited 
parochial education to Greek schools. Invoking the principle of *national 
rights" (bukuk-u milliye), the group requested the Sublime Porte to establish 
an Albanian Orthodox Church, with the right to found its own schools and 
use the Albanian language in the liturgy.9 In their deliberations, Ottoman 
officials raised two serious objections over the request. Granting such a 
request would result in feuding between Albanians and Greeks over control 
of schools and churches, as had happened when Abdülhamid had granted 
millet status to the Vlachs. Furthermore, skeptics viewed the request as 
ultimately aimed at Muslim-Christian cooperation in creating "national 
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schools" (mekatib-i milliye) for the Albanian community.“ Consequently, 
the government refused to assent to this request. 

In the midst of this lively debate over Albanianism, the government 
took advantage of Sevket Turgut’s successful march through Kosova and 
Iskodra and ordered him south. Albanian education suffered a major 
setback by the end of 1910. Aided by the fetva, Turgut Sevket ensured the 
closure of Albanian schools in central and southern regions. Publications in 
the Latin script were declared illegal, and a number of prominent Albanian 
journalists received fines or jail sentences. Furthermore, Albanian materials 
published abroad were denied entry into the empire. This decision sparked 
Albanians to send petitions to Istanbul demanding the freedom to use the 
Latin script, but to no avail.* By the end of 1910, Albania had turned into 
a cultural wasteland for Albanian patriots. 


Albanianism: Public Discourse 

Despite yearly uprisings and military operations in Albania, the 
Second Constitutional Period witnessed a surprisingly open discussion of 
Albanian issues. Every year, parliament hosted lively debate on cultural 
and educational matters as well as on the government's military campaigns 
against Albanians.‘ The Ottoman press engaged the issues as well. 

Dervig Hima emerged as perhaps the most consistent publicist for 
Albanian issues in the Ottoman language. As the year 1909 drew to a 
close, he founded his own weekly newspaper Arnavud, published in both 
Turkish and Albanian. In the first issue of Arzavud published in Beyoğlu, 
Istanbul, he identified the newspaper's basic goal. 


Our essential objective is to prepare the way for the enlightenment of our 
poor fellow countrymen who live in a state of poverty and in an environment 
of ignorance and boorishness; to raise their level of understanding and 
culture; to foster among them an appreciation of their important place in 
relation to other Ottoman subjects; and to encourage entente with those 
Ottoman subjects. 


For him, as for other nationalists, language and identity formed two sides of 
the same coin. In this regard, Arnavud aimed, in his words, “to strengthen 
reverence for our holy language and for our venerable nationality." In the 
previous longer quote, Dervis Hima admitted facing an uphill battle to 
improve the lot for fellow Albanians given their general intellectual and 
material backwardness. To achieve any successes depended on Albanians 
cooperating with fellow Ottomans, and Ottomanism was the magnate to 
draw various ethnic and religious communities together." Dervis Hima 
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essentially presented a paradigm of “we are all Ottomans,” but the stress 
was unequivocally on developing the "Albanian versus other." 

Dervis Hima used his newspaper to address the government and to 
keep Albanian issues before the general public. In one article, he described 
Albania as "the cradle of freedom" and reminded the CUP of the many 
contributions and sacrifices that Albanians had made for the Ottoman flag. 
Semseddin Sami received special mention in this regard.” Arnavud printed 
letters and petitions from Albanians in general and Albanian deputies in 
particular. The paper, for example, published the appeal of ten Albanian 
deputies for Albanians to be given the freedom to select an alphabet, 
which they depicted as in the interests of Ottomanism.? Dervis Hima 
defended the Law of Dukadjin, noting the "general besa” made in support 
of the Constitution.” Arnavud emphasized demands for a single province 
of Albania, limiting service to five provinces, and the establishment of 
Turkish-Albanian language schools. It even advertised for a teaching 
position in the Albanian language and provided locations of Albanian 
clubs where one could apply. Finally, in conjunction with its assault on 
Albanian schools and the Latin alphabet, the government closed down 
Dervis Hima’s newspaper by the end of 1910.77 

In 1911, Dervis Hima, undeterred by the closure, published a book in 
Ottoman Turkish entitled Musavver Arnavud (The Illustrated Albanian). 
The introduction described Albanians as currently shedding bloody tears.”* 
The edited book consisted of chapters written by Dervis Hima and fellow 
Albanians. Avlonyali Süreyya wrote the history chapter, in which he only 
addressed the Ottoman period, highlighting the careers of Skenderbey and 
Tepedelenli Ali Pasa.” Several sections focused on select events in Prizren, 
Loma, and Iskodra over the previous twelve months. On these pages, 
rebellious Albanians, having sacrificed in service for the empire, appeared 
as victims, suffering from decades of neglect, injustice, oppression, and 
economic woes.® In addition to discussing current events in Albania, 
Musavver Arnavud provided short articles on four important Albanians in 
recent history: Abiddin Pasa Dino, briefly foreign minister in 1880; Math 
Recep Pasa, the first war minister after the Revolution, who died after one 
day in office from a heart attack; Filatli Hoca Tahsin; and Pashko Vasa. 
The philosopher Riza Tevfik [Bölükbaşı] (1869-1939) wrote the twelve- 
page piece on Hoca Tahsin, scholar and dean of the short-lived Ottoman 
University. Among his many writings, Hoca Tahsin published the first 
work on psychology in the Turkish language." He also had cooperated 
with Semseddin Sami in developing an alphabet for the Albanian language 
in the period of the League of Prizren.*° 
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Musavver Arnavud repeated the Albanian mega-narrative. Loyal subjects, 
Albanians had performed various sacrifices for the empire, including 
participation in the wars of 1877-78 and of 1897 and in the July Revolution. 
In these conflicts, they had faithfully performed “vanguard duty” (pişdarlık 
vazifesi). Albanians, moreover, had held high positions in the empire.*^ In 
his piece on the Malisor revolt in Iskodra, Hasan Bey Pristine noted the 
valuable border defense duties performed by the Malisors.5 At the end 
of the book, Dervis Hima outlined a general program that stressed the 
importance of developing an “Albanian national literature” (Arnavud 
edebiyat-i milliyesi).*° 

Non-Albanian newspapers also kept the public informed about Albania 
and Albanian issues. Tanin, though a CUP newspaper, permitted some 
open discussion. For instance, both sides on the alphabet issue voiced their 
opinions. Albanian deputies, including Hasan Bey Pristine and Ismail 
Kemal, expressed their views on the need for reforms. Letters or reports 
from various parts of Albania discussed conditions and events there, though 
often from a biased perspective. Some articles were quite informative. In an 
article entitled “General Conditions of Yanya Vilayet,” the author, Mustafa 
Subhi, provided detailed and informative material on economic, social, 
educational, political, and ethnic matters.*” Discussion of Albanian culture 
and mores, however, failed to draw much coverage. Despite this general 
neglect, pluralism and diversity were reflected on the pages of Tanin. 

During the summer and fall of 1910, the newspaper ran a series 
“Tanin in Albania” (Arnavudluk’ta Tanin) written by Ahmed Seref. The 
reporter focused on the towns and regions of Mitrovice, Ipek, Yakova, and 
Yenipazar, providing readers with basic information on the province of 
Kosova, including population figures, demographics, and observations on 
its economic life and security. Ahmed Seref described Albanians in positive 
terms as a people who loved “freedom” (serbestlik) and their weapons. 
Many of them, however, lived in “ignorance” (cehalet), “poverty” (sefalet), 
and insecurity. Albanian conditions stood in sharp contrast to those of 
Christian neighbors. Serbs had, for example, better schools and the cleaner 
neighborhoods in towns. The reading public, thus, kept abreast of 
events and conditions in Albania. As with many papers, however, Tanin 
unfortunately focused on the bad news in Albania, which often was violent 


and bloody. 


1911, The Year of Agreements 
In 1910, both the Committee and Mahmud Sevket tried to impose a 
military solution on the two main issues of the Albanian Question, law 
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and order in the North and the suppression of Albanianism throughout 
Albania. The year 1911 tested the policy. 

The 1911 rebellion in Iskodra took an unusual twist. During the 
rebellion, Mahmud Sevket urged the government to squash the rebellion 
rather than embark on negotiations or a general amnesty.? In March 1911, 
Catholic clansmen initiated hostilities when they returned from exile in 
Montenegro and raised the standard of revolt. On either 26 or 27 April, 
Terenzio Tocci (1880-1945), an Albanian lawyer from Italy who had 
managed to ingratiate himself with the Merdita after a year of service with 
them, gathered the tribal chiefs at Orosh, unfurled a two-headed eagle 
flag of Skenderbey, declared Albanian independence, and proclaimed a 
provisional government.” To meet this threat, Şevket Turgut returned to 
the region with 8,000 troops. Immediately upon reaching the provincial 
capital on 11 May 1911, he issued a general proclamation. After declaring 
martial law, he offered an amnesty to the rebels if they returned to their 
homes immediately. However, the Malisor chiefs would have to stand trial 
for leading the revolt?! As Ottoman troops advanced on the Merdita, Tocci 
abandoned his project and fled the empire. 

Faced with growing unrest in Gegalik, the Istanbul government moved 
to defuse the Albanian rebels by sending Mehmed V on a fact-finding and 
reconciliation trip to Kosova, a bold step after the Hamidian era. On 11 
June, the sultan reached Üsküp where the local population enthusiastically 
greeted the sultan with pomp and ceremony and two Albanian chiefs swore 
allegiance to the Ottoman ruler. On 15 June, Mehmed V journeyed to 
Pristine where he signed a general amnesty for all participants in the 1910 
and 1911 rebellions. He also visited the site of the historic battle of 1389 
on the Kosova Plain where the Ottomans defeated the Serb king. A large 
crowd, with one estimate running as high as 100,000 people, attended 
the event. In addition to offering an olive branch to rebellious Albanians, 
the sultan reached out in the spirit of Ottoman fraternity to the Serbian 
and Bulgarian communities.” He also promised to establish an “Islamic 
seminary” (medrese) in Pristine, modeled upon al-Azhar in Egypt.” 

Meanwhile, Ismail Kemal and Tiranli Cemal Bey personally visited the 
rebellious Malisors in Montenegro to encourage them to adopt a nationalist 
program. On 23 June 1911, the Albanians gathered in the small village in 
Montenegro and drafted the Gerche Memorandum, also known as The Red 
Book. The demands included a guarantee of immunity from punishment 
for all Albanians; the recognition of “the national existence of Albanians;” 
the holding of free elections for selecting Albanian deputies to the Ottoman 
Parliament according to the principle of proportional representation; 
the development of the Albanian language in state and private schools; 
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respect for native customs and traditions; decentralization ofthe provincial 
administration in Albania; the appointment of competent governors and 
other high officials, preferably those who knew the Albanian language, with 
the remaining government positions reserved for Albanians; the allocation 
of taxes to be used for local needs; the fulfillment of obligatory military 
service in peacetime by Albanians in Albania; the selection of an inspector- 
general to supervise these reforms; and the restitution of confiscated 
weapons and the payment for damages rendered by Ottoman troops to 
Albanian property. Twenty-two Albanians signed the memorandum, 
including four each from the fises of Grude, Hoti, and Skrel; five from 
Kastrati; three from the Klement; and two from the Shale.” The Gegs of 
Iskodra had embraced a nationalist program. 

European Powers now intervened and forced King Nikola to restrain 
the Malisors from attacking into the Ottoman Empire, while at the same 
time persuading both sides to negotiate.” Threatened with the loss of a 
safe haven in Montenegro, the Malisor chiefs moved to compromise on the 
Gerche Memorandum. While the political fortunes of the CUP went into 
decline, Ibrahim Hakkı Pasa (1869-1935), grand vezir since January 1910, 
moved to a negotiated solution with the tribesmen. 

In addition to granting amnesty for the Malisors, the Ibrahim Hakla 
cabinet promised to limit military service to Istanbul and Iskodra. The 
Malisors also received a two-year moratorium on local taxes. Furthermore, 
they also could carry guns in their capacities as shepherds and forest 
guards, but they had to be unarmed when visiting a town or market place. 
The government agreed to construct one or two primary schools in each of 
the nahiyes (subdivision of a kaza) of Shale, Shosh, Skrel, Grude, Kastrati, 
Hoti, and Klement, as well as to pay the salaries of teachers assigned to 
them. Additional promises included the building of roads in the vilayet, 
the distribution of money and food to those Malisors returning from 
Montenegro, and the appointment of bayraktars relatives to the post of 
müdir or head of a nahiye. Furthermore, Sultan Mehmed V granted the 
Malisors a personal gift of 10,000 Ottoman liras as compensation for 
damage sustained in the course of the 1910 and 1911 campaigns. On 3 
August 1911, Ottoman and Malisors formally signed the above agreement 
in Podgorica,’ a move clearly designed to address Iskodra province as an 
issue separate from that of the Kosova vilayet. 

In the Podgorica Agreement, the Malisors thwarted the centralist 
aims of the Committee and Mahmud Sevket. Bedri Pasa, the military 
governor of Iskodra, rightly pointed out to Istanbul that building roads 
and appointing relatives of bayraktars to local government positions would 
have limited effect *on the life and morals" of tribal chiefs. Instead, he 
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recommended providing scholarships to approximately thirty sons of tribal 
chiefs, describing this effort at indoctrination as a "road to civilization" 
(tarik-i medeniyet)” Yet, for all its effort, the government seemed to have 
fallen into a pattern of Hamidian rule over Albania, as recalled by a 
contemporary of both periods: “The constitutional government followed 
Hamid's administrative policy of showing kindness after punishing [the 
Albanians]."?* Abdülhamid had viewed this dynamic as wise statesmanship 
on his part, although trying at times, whereas the Committee and Mahmud 
Sevket experienced it more as a sign of government weakness and a source 
of frustration. 

Throughout the years of insurrections in Gegalzk, Albanian deputies in 
parliament aired their opposition to the government's actions. They objected 
to blanket statements condemning all rebels as reactionary; protested the 
heavy-handed and indiscriminate tactics used by the army; and called for 
social and economic reforms, such as construction of schools and roads, to 
complement any military action.” At the beginning of May 1911, Hasan 
Bey Pristine provided in the Chamber of Deputies a most interesting 
analogy for the Ottoman political system: "First of all, it must be noted 
with all its full meaning that this country is nothing more than [a] joint 
stock company with common interest. This country is a business owned 
by Turks, Albanians and other peoples, [all] with equal shares. No one is 
deserving of preferential treatment. It cannot be thus.”!°° In other words, 
Albanians were entitled to be partners in the decision-making process, a 
process based in part on ethnic politics. 

In 1911, Yoskahk experienced its share of Albanian çete activity to 
complement the unrest in Gegalzk. At the beginning of the year, one Austrian 
consul estimated as many as 500 guerrillas in Fraser, 200 in Delvine, 300 in 
Kurveles, and many more in other areas. Some guerrilla leaders maintained 
regular contacts with Albanian secret societies in the towns.” Cere activity 
had increased significantly during the year, especially in the areas around 
Grice, Avlonya, Berat, Tepedelen, Yanya, Camluk, Filat, Delvine, Kolonya, 
Fraser, and Premedi. The size of the guerrilla bands varied from twenty to 
one hundred men. Some attracted both Christians and Muslims into their 
ranks. These guerrillas clashed with government troops and other ceres. In 
the summer of 1911, the Avlonya region witnessed a heavy concentration 
of insurgents, approximately 800 guerrillas by one estimate." Ottoman 
intelligence reports raised concerns that some Albanian ceres were fighting 
for Albania’s autonomy.'? Virtually all segments of Albanian society were 
involved in the guerrilla activity or secret societies: doctors, landowners, 
Bektasi babas, lawyers, military officers, soldiers, and peasants. 
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During the insurrection in Gegalik and the unfolding of unrest in 
Toskaltk, Tosk leaders pushed a nationalist program based on Albanian 
autonomy. On 15 May 1911, Albanians in Avlonya sent a telegram to 
Istanbul demanding administrative autonomy for Albania; union of the 
four provinces of Iskodra, Kosova, Manastir, and Yanya into one province 
with its own parliament and army; and the appointment of only Albanians 
into the local administration. Other towns followed suit during the 
summer, adding their support for the Gerche Memorandum at the end 
of June and vowing to fight if necessary to gain Albanian autonomy." 
The Gerche Memorandum emerged as a link between Tosks and Gegs, 
demonstrating to the Ottoman government a possible confluence of forces 
from two regions. 

Ottoman officials in Toskal;k faced a low-grade insurgency requiring 
counter-guerrilla tactics with smaller units. Identifying the culprits was 
sometimes problematic, but local community leaders willingly offered their 
help. Approximately sixty Greek leaders, led by their metropolitan, sent 
letters to Istanbul and also met with Governor Mustafa Zehni to assure the 
government of the loyalty of Greeks living in the province, blaming local 
Albanians for much of the violence in the area. ^ Muslim notables, for 
their part, blamed the Greeks, especially agents of the Greek secret society 
Ethnike Hetairia based in Athens, and demanded additional troops to 
protect terrified Muslim farmers from the oppression of Greek guerrillas. 
Muslims living near the border with Greece especially felt vulnerable, for 
they constituted only about 20 percent of the population. In some areas in 
the kazas of Preveze, Livros, Yanya, Mecova, Konitza, and Pogani, priests 
held more political sway than government officials. Every third or fifth 
village, so went the claim, had a branch of a secret Greek committee that 
solved the villagers’ complaints and drafted individuals into paramilitary 
forces. This state of affairs only undermined government authority and 
bred brigandage.'”° 

Mustafa Zehni, the governor of Yanya, provided his own analysis of 
conditions in his province. He downplayed the political significance 
of the guerrillas, attributing much of the violent activity to customary 
brigandage, which the government was gradually bringing under control. 
While admitting to the seditious activity of the Ethnike Hetairia, he noted 
that this represented a perennial problem in the province, which should 
not be construed as indicating a deterioration of the political situation. He 
dismissed concern about an impending social upheaval between Muslim 
landowners, who owned most of the province's fertile land, and Greek 
peasants who tilled the soil. According to him, the recent murder of a 
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Muslim landowner by a Greek brigand stemmed from personal differences 
between the two men and did not reflect any larger conspiracy." 

Rather than seek a military solution to the increasing unrest, the 
Ibrahim Hakkı cabinet chose negotiations with Tosk Albanians as it had 
with the Malisors. On 18 August 1911, government representatives met 
with Tosk leaders in Tepedelen. In addition to offering a general amnesty, 
the Tepedelen Agreement promised the opening of schools and the teaching 
of the Albanian language, the assignment of officials knowledgeable of 
local customs and traditions, the restriction of military service to Albanian 
provinces, and application of taxes according to the ability to pay them.’ 
The Podgorica and Tepedelen Agreements together represented major gains 
for both Geg and Tosk Albanians, or so it seemed. 

If domestic unrest was not enough, the Ottoman Empire suddenly found 
part of its territory invaded by a European state. Desiring to incorporate 
Tripoli (Libya), Italy declared war on 29 September 1911. War with Italy 
resulted in the resignation of Ibrahim Hakki's cabinet. The Committee, 
on its part, began its resurgence, while the political opposition regrouped 
forces. On 21 November 1911, opponents of the CUP founded the Party of 
Freedom and Entente (Hürriyet ve Itilaf Firkasi). This new party attracted 
many former members of the Liberal Union and advocated a similar 
program of Ottomanism, decentralization, and respect for the rights of 
ethnic minorities.” Albanians played an active role in the party. Hasan 
Bey Pristine was listed among the eleven founders; Basri from Debre 
and Midhat [Frashëri] joined the party as well." The fraternity between 
Albanians and the CUP, as seen in revolutionary photographs of 1908 and 
articulated in Resneli Niyazi's memoir published that same year, had all 
but disappeared. 


Insurrection of May-August 1912 

'Ihe political comeback of the CUP worried Albanians who came to 
regard "the agreements signed at Podgorica and Tepedelen not as peace 
treaties, but as brief armistices.”'!! Albanians were witnessing the reopening 
of Albanian schools, including the teachers’ college in Elbasan, and the 
return of Albanian printing in Latin script. The last three years, however, 
had seen the rise of bad blood between Albanian nationalists and the CUP. 
So at the end of December 1911, Ismail Kemal and Hasan Bey Pristine 
began holding secret meetings in Istanbul in anticipation of a general 
insurrection in Albania. Then on 17 January 1912, Mehmed V dissolved 
parliament and called for new elections. Shortly after the Chamber’s 
dissolution, Hasan Bey Pristine set out for the Kosova to commence the 
organization of a revolt, while Ismail Kemal departed for Europe in search 
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of diplomatic and financial support, including funds for the purchase of 
15,000 guns.'? 

'Ihe Committee moved to gain political power through the general 
election. It used the campaigning to instill party discipline and weed 
out independent-minded members. It also succeeded in procuring three 
cabinet positions for its members: Haci Adil [Arda] (1869-1935) for 
interior, Talat for posts and telegraph, and Cavid for public works. These 
men pressured the government into enacting special decrees against the 
press and the holding of public meetings.'? With its strong organization 
in many provinces, the CUP was able to take advantage of these laws to 
muzzle the opposition. 

Known in Turkish as the “Big Stick Election,” the 1912 event represented 
a resounding victory for the CUP. When the new parliament opened on 
18 April 1912, by some counts, less than twenty of the 284 seats belonged 
to opposition candidates. The Committee prevented its Albanian critics, 
such as Hasan Bey Pristine, from winning seats. In Toskalik, for example, 
Mehmed Ali [Ayni], the governor of Yanya, ensured the defeat of Ismail 
Kemal by throwing the weight of his administration behind another 
candidate.' The Malisors in Iskodra expected the CUP candidates to win 
as they did in 1908 and refused to vote.” By the end of May, Albanians 
won only seventeen, possibly eighteen, seats, with only a few deputies 
returning to the Chamber.'° 

During the months of January and February 1912, various ministries 
presented ideas for reform with the aim of avoiding an insurrection 
in Gegal;k. Islam appeared as the main and best ideological link to the 
local population of the region. Steps to strengthen Islamic ties among the 
Albanian Muslims included the construction of a religious seminary or 
medrese, the distribution of religious books, and the dispatch of “propaganda 
commissions” (propaganda heyetleri), consisting of a medical doctor and a 
religious leader or imam. The administration needed “hard working, smart 
and honorable” civil officials, competent in the local language, with special 
concern given to the selection of officers in reserve units because they have 
much contact with the population. A new hospital and a pharmacy in the 
town of Iskodra would serve to undermine Austrian and Italian influence 
in health care. Other steps included the establishment of a special model 
farm for training Albanians in new farming techniques; the construction 
of more schools, including a teachers college; the lowering of taxes; the 
dispatch of blood feud commissions to stop lawlessness; the building of 
roads and an army barracks in Spuz near the Montenegrin border; and the 
appointment of bayraktars’ relatives to the post of müdir, provided they 
were from the civil service. Plans even called for an orphanage in Iskodra 
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as well as eight armored gunboats to patrol the shoreline of Albania." The 
Council of Ministers approved these recommendations." 

From February to May, Haci Adil, a CUP member and the new 
interior minister, traveled throughout Albania promising reforms to avoid 
an Albanian insurrection, but to no avail. Meanwhile, the Committee 
undermined his efforts by simultaneously rigging elections to prevent the 
return of its Albanian critics to Parliament. Only at the end of May did the 
full magnitude of the CUP's lopsided electoral victory become known. 

Meanwhile, clashes between Ottoman troops and Albanians began on 
7 May near the town of Ipek.” Then, on 20 May, a number of leading 
Kosovar Albanians—among them Hasan Bey Pristine, Necip Draga, Isa 
Boletin, Bayram Cur, and Yakovali Riza Bey—met in Junik, a village 
between Yakova and Ipek. The presence of Kosovar notables and chiefs 
alluded to new cooperation between the two groups. After some debate, 
the participants agreed upon a list of twelve demands for submission to 
Istanbul. Among them were the unrestricted use of the Albanian language; 
the recognition of Albanians as a nationality or kavmiyet, with all rights 
thereof; the recognition of the Albanian language as an official tongue 
in Albanian provinces; the increased use of local taxes for schools; the 
appointment of officials knowledgeable of the Albanian language; the use 
of Albanian in local courts; and the performance of peacetime military 
service in Albania only.’ These demands fell short of autonomy. 

Meanwhile, the Albanian revolt in Kosova engulfed the three Albanian 
sancaks of Ipek, Pristine, and Prizren. By the end of July, Ipek remained 
the last Albanian town in northern Kosova still in government hands. 
Some 25,000 Albanians hovered around Pristine, with another 20,000 in 
southeast Kosova. Soon afterwards, the Malisors in Iskodra, Debre, and 
Tiran joined the rebellion."! Moreover, cetes operated in every kaza in 
Kosova.!? 

Significant unrest emerged in the Ottoman Army in tandem with the 
Kosova rebellion. Some of it was Albanian inspired, some not. In May, a 
group of officers, mainly Turks, organized a secret society in Istanbul called 
the Group of Savior Officers (Halaskar Zabitan Grubu). They sought to end 
the CUP’s despotism and interference in the military and issued manifestos 
to this effect. Meanwhile, Macedonia and Kosova witnessed desertions 
of army officers and soldiers, involving both Turks and Albanians, much as 
in 1908. On 22 June, Captain Tayyar from Kalkandelen, in collusion with 
the Bashkimi club in Manastir, fled to the mountains around Manastir 
with an Albanian force of several officers and 150 soldiers to join forces 
with other Tosk rebels. Other Albanians deserted their garrisons in Debre, 
Górice, and Ohrid."^ Even a number of senior Ottoman officers showed 
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sympathy to the revolt against the CUP by discouraging use of force to 
squash the rebels. 

Confronted with chaos in Kosova and growing dissent in the military, 
Mahmud Sevket resigned on 9 July 1912. Eight days later, Mehmed Said 
Pasa and his cabinet resigned. Then on 21 July, Mehmed V selected Gazi 
Ahmed Muhtar Pasa, president ofthe senate, to form a new government, and 
he picked Avlonyali Mehmed Ferid and Hüseyin Nazim (1848-1913), both 
independent of the CUP, as ministers of interior and war respectively. At 
the first cabinet meeting, the new grand vezir told the members ominously 
that the CUP “had only three to four days to live"? Encouraged by their 
success, the Savior Officers now demanded the dissolution of parliament, 
a CUP stronghold. 

Despite the overwhelming electoral victory by the CUP, a number of 
Albanian deputies boldly challenged government policy in the Chamber. 
In the dead of summer, parliament witnessed a spirited discussion between 
Albanian and other deputies, including Talat of the CUP. Avlonyali 
Siireyya Bey and Esad Bey Toptani, from Berat and Durag respectively, 
represented the Albanian side in the discussions. The gist of their 
arguments went as follow: force could not bring Albanian compliance; 
only good administration could produce positive results. The government 
had created one problem after another, first by prohibiting weapons, then 
[the Albanian] language, and then [the Latin] alphabet. It even enlisted a 
fetva to oppose “national letters” (Auruf-u milliye). Both deputies advocated 
permitting Albanians to decide on their own whether to use Latin or Arabic 
letters. They also raised the issue of government officials not knowing the 
language and customs of the Albanian people. 

Haci Adil Bey, recently returned from travels in Albania, led the 
governments defense. He pointed out, for example, the existence of a 
teachers college in Elbasan for 120 to 130 students, to which Süreyya 
replied that the government had contributed a mere 250 Turkish pounds 
toward its functioning. When the discussion moved to Albanian traditions 
and customs, the Ottoman minister refused to recognize the Code of 
Dukadjin as law but instead referred to it as a form of administration. 
He also defended government policy, pointing out that people walked in 
the towns and cities of Albania without guns."* While these discussions 
reflected opposing agendas, decisions were decided in large measure by 
events in the provinces. 

Rather than seek a military solution, Gazi Ahmed Muhtar Pasa moved 
the government toward a negotiated settlement with the rebellious 
Albanians. Before the commencement of serious negotiations, the sultan 
dissolved Parliament and called for new elections. The act dealt a major 
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blow to the CUP and strengthened the cabinet of Gazi Ahmed Muhtar 
Pasa. Ironically, during the period of the League of Prizren, Fraserli Abdul 
and other Albanian Unionists had wanted Gazi Ahmed Muhtar Pasa to 
head the single province of Albania (see chapter three). Now, some thirty 
years later, the same Ottoman dignitary headed the very cabinet that would 
grant Albanians their rights of nationality. 

At the beginning of August, Marshal Ibrahim Paga entered into 
negotiations with rebellious Albanian leaders. Albanians from southern 
regions, including the towns of Manastir and Elbasan, sent representatives 
to Pristine. Meanwhile, local notables from Berat, Ergiri, Preveze, Leskovik, 
Delvine, and Fier wired Istanbul expressing their support for the Kosovar 
Albanians. Albanians seized the towns of Permet, Debre, Fier, and Elbasan, 
forcing government officials to flee." In Berat, as one example, officials 
watched helplessly as approximately 1,500 armed townsmen helped 225 
prisoners escape from the town's jail. In their estimate, trying to stop the 
demonstrators with the fifty or so gendarmerie would have resulted in a 
“terrible event." ?? Much of central and southern Albania appeared in chaos 
and confusion. Confronted with major unrest, local officials called upon 
the government to send regular troops to help the gendarmerie establish 
order, appeals that carried into the latter half of 1912.? In August 1912, 
Mehmed Ali, the new vali of Yanya, reported that army officers had joined 
guerrilla bands. He singled out Dervis Hima as having a bad influence 
on the people.?" Dervis Hima, for his part, wired the Sublime Porte 
complaining about the governor's behavior.'?! 

On 9 August 1912, Ibrahim Pasa met with the leaders of the revolt in 
Kosova. Hasan Bey Pristine presented the following fourteen demands, 
which became known as Hasan Bey Pristine’s Fourteen Points. The 
Ottoman commander forwarded them to Istanbul and then rejoined the 
army to await instructions. 


1. the application of justice in some areas of Albania according to 
the “law of the mountain;” 

2: the performance of military service in Rumeli, except in war or 
special internal situations; 


3. the return of confiscated weapons; 

4. the appointment of officials who knew the customs and 
language of the region; 

5. the construction of lyceums and agricultural schools in the 


provincial capitals of Yanya, Iskodra, Manastir, and Kosova 
that would instruct in the Albanian language; 
6. the building of more religious schools; 
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7. the freedom to open private schools; 

8. the inclusion of the local language in primary, secondary, and 
higher level schools; 

9. the improvement and expansion of roads; 


10. the establishment of additional zaPiyes; 

11. the honoring of morals commanded by the religion of Islam 
and the empire's constitutional laws; 

12. the trial of the cabinets of Ibrahim Hakkı and Said Pasas; 

13. ageneral amnesty; and 

14. the payment of indemnity for damaged properties? 


These demands fell short of autonomy and balanced the maintenance of 
traditional privileges and national rights. The Albanian leaders demanded 
respect of customary law and the right to bear arms, as they also sought the 
use of Albanian language in state schools. 

On 14 August, Ibrahim Pasa communicated the Porte's response 
as 16,000 Albanians occupied the provincial capital of Üsküp. The 
government dodged bringing the two previous cabinets to trial, ascribing 
that as an issue within the purview of Parliament. While declining to 
restrict military service to Rumeli, the Council of Ministers assured the 
Kosovars that, for the time being, personnel shortages in units assured 
Albanian recruits would serve in Europe. However, regions that had not 
experienced conscription would have to do so. With the above stipulations, 
the Ottoman military commander accepted in the name of the government 
the remaining twelve articles." 

'Ihe Ottoman government's response divided the Albanian leaders of 
the revolt. Back in June 1912, a provincial report had noted the existence 
of tensions between Isa Boletin, Yakovali Riza Bey, and Bayram Cur on 
one side, and Hasan Bey Pristine and other town notables on the other.'*4 
Apparently, Isa Boletin, Riza Bey, Idris Sefer, and Bayram Cur wanted 
to continue the rebellion. They favored the return of Abdülhamid and 
the restoration of the privileges of his regime. Necip Draga, Hasan Bey 
Pristine, and other town notables urged acceptance of the Porte’s offer. 
Finally, on the night of 18 August, after much discussion, the notables 
won the argument, and the Albanians accepted the Porte's offer.? When 
asked if the Albanians had desired autonomy, Isa Boletin reportedly replied 
“No, they did not; what they wanted was not to be interfered with.” On 
4 September 1912, the government notified the Albanians of its official 
agreement and commenced preparations to include instruction of Albanian 


language in state schools and to establish a teachers’ school in Manastir.'%” 
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Despite the above agreement, several years of insurrection had left some 
emotional wounds. Galib Bey, the new governor of Kosova, discerned a 
general resentment felt especially by Kosovar Albanians toward the policies 
of previous governments. The Ottoman Army "had confiscated their 
weapons, tortured them in front of their wives, and exiled their children 
elsewhere.” All this had wounded Albanian pride." Such treatment 
explains, in large measure, why the Kosovars demanded the trial of the 
Ibrahim Hakki and Mehmed Said Pasa cabinets. Albanian extremists 
sought to fuel the embers of discontent with emotionally charged language, 
as seen in a Turkish translation of a leaflet in the Albanian language 
distributed in Górice: 


Albanians, brothers. Wake up from your painful sleep. Come to your senses 
. . . We shed our blood for them [Turks] like slaves. We fought against 
the enemies of the Turks, but the Turks treated or service very shamefully. 
Albanian blood made the earth red for the sake of defending the Turks in 
this world, but the Turks are now trying to obliterate our language from the 
face of the earth. Turks sent their Anatolian troops [against us] and burnt 
our homes. They killed our children. Like animals, they beat our wives in 
front of our children. They closed down our schools and newspapers. They 
are preventing the reading of our beloved language. They have [attempted] 
to destroy our [national] existence . .. Come on Albanians. Unite with those 


who are working for the homeland. Work to gain our rightful desires. ? 


In addition to such inflammatory documents, local authorities complained 
that Turks in town experienced “insults” (hakaret) from Albanians against 
"their national honor” (zamus-u milliyeleri).“° Despite the ill feelings on 
both sides, provincial life had to return back to some form of normalcy. 

To placate the rebels in Kosova, the government appointed a number 
of Albanians to important positions in the empire. Hasan Tahsin became 
the new governor in Yanya, an appointment ill received by the Greek 
community’s leaders, who considered an Albanian gain as undermining 
their own position in the province, especially given the context for this 
Ottoman concession.’ Kosovar notables strengthened their position 
when Mehmed Pasa Deralla received the post of mutassarıf for Priştine.“ 
Though a member of a traditional landowning family from Kalkandelen, 
he quickly found his authority challenged by Isa Boletin and other Kosovar 
chiefs. Ali Danis Bey, a landowner from Pristine, became the new interior 
minister in the cabinet.“ Although Albanians failed to gain autonomy 
for a single province of Albania, the Albanian gains proved troublesome 
enough to neighboring Balkan states to help lead to a major war. 
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Balkan Wars and Independence 

Before the Albanians and the government had time to implement all of 
the promised reforms, the Ottoman Empire became engulfed in a major 
war in the Balkans against a coalition of Serbia, Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Montenegro and suffered a major defeat in the First Balkan War.'^* Bulgaria 
emerged as the center of Balkan intrigue. On 13 March 1912, Bulgaria and 
Serbia entered into an agreement, promising to support each other in case 
of war, even in the event that only one party faced a threat to its interests. A 
secret annex addressed the division of Macedonia. On 29 May, Greece and 
Bulgaria penned their own agreement. These two secret alliances predated 
the major gains made by Kosovar Albanians. The Ottoman agreement in 
August came very close to granting Albanian autonomy. In September and 
early October 1912, Bulgaria and Montenegro and Serbia and Montenegro 
initialed separate treaties, ostensibly for mutual self-defense. Despite the 
agreement between the Kosovar rebels and the Ottoman government, 
disorder continued in parts of Albania, providing neighboring Balkan 
states with a greater sense of urgency for military action. Because of 
their aspirations in the area, no Balkan state wanted to see the Albanians 
develop their national identity and unity under the protection of Ottoman 
sovereignty. 

To blame the military disaster suffered by the Western Army in the 
First Balkan War on the Albanians was easy. When the armed conflict 
broke out, one Ottoman officer expressed a concern held by some after the 
recent Albanian insurrections: “no one was sure of the Albanians” (hiç biri 
Arnavudlardan emin değildi). But the assessment of Ahmed Izzet Pasa, 
the chief of the General Staff, stood closer to the mark when he evaluated 
Muslim behavior in the face of foreign attacks on Ottoman territory: “The 
unity of Ottomanism and religion always dominates over differences of 
race during external attacks and causes [people] to forget all types of past 
events and influences." ^^ Albanians generally fought well on the Ottoman 
side. 

Initially, most Albanians in the Kosova supported the Ottoman Empire 
by resisting the invading Serbian Army. Even Isa Boletin, Bayram Cur, 
and Idris Sefer, the perennial troublemakers, fought against the Serbs. 
Serbian officials had calculated incorrectly that after having received aid 
from Serbia, Boletin would support their invasion.“ The Serbian Army 
proved too powerful for the Albanians to resist effectively without support 
from the Ottoman Army, which was in retreat. In Igkodra, some fises joined 
the Montenegrins and Serbs to fight the Ottomans.: Once the Ottoman 
Army suffered serious setbacks on the battlefield, numbers of Albanians 
began deserting and returning to their homes.'? Others attacked and 
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killed retreating Ottoman troops. The majority, however, remained in the 
fight against invading armies. 

Other, more important factors weighed in explaining the Ottoman 
defeat. Before the outbreak of the Balkan Wars, Istanbul sensed peril in 
the air. Toward the end of July, the military high command discussed the 
state of the army in anticipation of a possible general war in the Balkans. 
The full strength of the army, including regulars and reservists, numbered 
over 950,000. Of these, 250,000 were stationed in the Balkans. This force 
was deemed insufficient to face the combined strength of the neighboring 
Balkan states, estimated at 873,000: 328,000 in Bulgaria, 250,000 in 
Serbia, 250,000 in Greece, and 45,000 in Montenegro. In addition 
to a disadvantage in numbers, the empire needed time to mobilize and 
transport troops from Anatolia to the Balkans.’ Agreeing with this overall 
assessment, the "Military Council" (Surayz Askeri) made a specific reference 
to the impact of Albanian disorders on the Ottoman Army’s effectiveness: 
"Even if there was no Albania problem, the power which this state can 
mobilize in Rumeli against a foreign threat is not sufficient to defend the 
country." ?! Moreover, the Western Army had to defend on three separate 
fronts. On the opposing side, only Bulgaria had to divide its army and fight 
on two fronts. 

In addition to disadvantages of numerical strength and the time factor, 
war with Italy in Tripoli had distracted the Ottoman Army. Changes in 
the war ministry with the fall of Mahmud Sevket on 9 July 1912 also left 
the High Command in disarray. When confronted with the demand for 
a war strategy at the onset of the First Balkan War, Nazim Pasa, the new 
war minister, responded: "there is a set of plans prepared during the time 
of Mahmud Şevket, and I am going to obtain and examine them."? It 
was unconscionable, however, to be in general ignorance about operational 
planning at the outset of hostilities. Moreover, a politicized officer corps 
just disturbed by dissent and mutiny added to the present military woes. 

On 30 September, Montenegro ordered a general mobilization; Bulgaria 
did likewise on 1 October. Hostilities formally began on 8 October 1912 
when Montenegro declared war and its troops crossed the border into 
Albania. The next day, Montenegrin forces attacked Ottoman positions on 
Planica Mountain overlooking the city of Iskodra. In order to concentrate 
its efforts on the Balkans, the Porte signed a peace treaty with Italy by 
the middle of October. On 17 October, Serbia and Bulgaria followed 
Montenegro's lead by declaring war; Greece did so the next day. By the 
middle of November, the invading Balkan armies had spilt the Ottoman 
Army in Rumeli into two parts. The Ottoman Western Army retreated 
into central Albania with defenses anchored on the towns of Igkodra in 
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the north and Yanya in the south. Meanwhile, the Eastern Army hunkered 
down into a linear defense centered on the town of Edirne. The territory 
between the two Ottoman Armies belonged to forces of the Balkan alliance 
or to roaming (etes. 

'Ihe Western Army withdrew into central Albania to avert a complete 
disaster. On the night of 4-5 November, the Ottoman front commander 
tried to reassure loyal tribal chiefs in Debre and Luma: "I have heard of bad 
ideas [circulating] among the people. The state will never abandon Albania 
and our state can only remain within the context of Europe . . . Do not 
believe these [bad] words." ? History would prove these words vacuous, 
however. Meanwhile, Serbia appeared bent on establishing Serbian rule 
in Kosova without recognizing any Albanian cultural and national rights 
as done by the Ottoman government on the eve of the war. Consequently, 
Serbian commanders quickly arrested nationalist leaders, such as Necip 
Draga and Hasan Bey Priştine.” 

With the defeat of the Ottoman Empire in Europe looming certain, 
even before the fall of the two towns of Yanya and Iskodra, Albanian 
leaders scrambled to organize a concerted effort to preserve the territorial 
integrity of Albania. Yet whatever their efforts, "the crucial battle for 
Albania's independence had to be fought not in the mountains and plains 
of the Balkans, but in the hearts and minds of Western politicians, within 
whose gift it lay." But the Albanians could still do their part. 


10. Ismail Kemal. 


On 19 November 1912, Ismail Kemal returned from Europe to Durag 
in order to hold a national congress for this purpose. Grand Vezir Kamil 
Pasa ordered the interior minister to prevent its occurrence, as the Ottoman 
government wanted to keep its ties to Albania.^* Unable to hold the 
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gathering in Durac, Ismail Kemal moved his base of operations to Avlonya, 
where his son Edhem had in the meantime summoned representatives to the 
town from across Albania." On 28 November, after two days of meetings 
in Avlonya, Ismail Kemal, a figure of international stature, proclaimed 
Albania's independence and formed a provisional government. Rather 
quickly, Durac, Berat, and Ergiri declared their loyalty.” The Ottoman 
Council of Ministers was very displeased with this turn of events, fearing 
that Albanian independence boded more troubles for the empire. The 
ministers preferred autonomy under Ottoman suzerainty to an independent 
Albania.’ They ordered its officials in Albania to continue their duties and 
requested military assistance from Ismail Kemal for the Ottoman Army 
trapped in Southern Albania.'^^ Ottoman forces still controlled the cities 
of Yanya and Iskodra. 

Keenly aware of the Ottoman Empire's desperate plight, Ismail Kemal 
turned to the Great Powers for diplomatic recognition and support. On 20 
December, the Conference of Ambassadors met in London and after some 
deliberation announced their decision in favor of Albanian independence. 
It appointed two commissions, one for the north and the other for the 
south, to delineate the new state's boundaries. To underscore the seriousness 
of their decision, the Powers dispatched a fleet to the northern shore of 
Albania as a clear message to Serbia and Montenegro. 

At the beginning of 1913, two Ottoman garrisons still occupied parts 
of Albania. Then Yanya fell to the Greeks on 6 March. Iskodra finally 
surrendered to Montenegrin forces on 23 April, thus ending 500 years of 
Ottoman rule in Albania. On 19 July, the Great Powers guaranteed the 
country's neutrality and reserved for themselves the prerogative of selecting 
a foreign prince to rule the country. Albania no longer formed an integral 
part of the Ottoman Empire, yet it had no fixed boundaries. Much of 
the Ottoman Western Army returned to a truncated Ottoman Empire. 
Some Albanians caught outside Albania chose to remain part of the 
Ottoman Empire. The Frashéri family split on the issue. Midhat, the son 
of Abdul Bey, moved to independent Albania. All four surviving children 


16! Their commitment to the new 


of Semseddin Sami remained in Turkey. 
Republic strengthened Ankara's later decision in the 1950s not to allow the 
remains of Semseddin Sami to be moved to Albania, but the bones of his 


two brothers Abdul and Naim were permitted to make that journey. 


Conclusion 

Two broad issues formed the Albanian Question after the 
Counterrevolution. One issue concerned the traditional society of Albania 
based on mountain law and the kule system of Gegalzk. The second dealt with 
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the cultural renaissance and political activism of Albanian nationalists as 
evidenced in the establishment of national clubs and societies, the flowering 
of literary activity, and the demand for teaching the Albanian language 
in state schools. These dual facets of the Albanian Question represented 
continuity with the Hamidian period, but Abdülhamid had managed to 
keep a lid on both issues for thirty years of his reign. What had changed 
over time is that Albanianism had matured as an ideology clandestinely 
in the empire and then suddenly emerged after the Revolution. Moreover, 
a new generation of Albanian patriots had developed under Abdülhamid, 
some going into exile, such as Ismail Kemal, while others, like Hasan Bey 
Pristine, remained in the empire. 

What also changed was that a new Ottoman leadership seized power 
with the July Revolution—the CUP and the army under Mahmud Sevket. 
Both the Committee and Mahmud Sevket adopted aggressive, centralizing 
policies toward the Albanian Question sanctioned by a new militarism 
that alienated most Albanians. Localized insurrections broke out over 
four straight years as Gegs fought to maintain their tribal privileges and 
the kule system. Other Albanians agitated for national issues such as their 
own alphabet and schools. Overall, however, Albanians failed to form a 
unified, national resistance. By attacking both the privileges in the North 
and Albanianism throughout, however, the Committee and Mahmud 
Sevket managed to force Albanian opposition movements to coordinate 
their actions across regional lines just enough to weaken the government to 
the point of making major concessions. 

So despite their general disunity, Albanians achieved a series of 
piecemeal agreements. In the Gerche Memorandum of 23 June 1911, 
Albanian tribal chiefs in Iskodra, many of them Catholics, adopted a more 
nationalist program, but the Ottoman government managed to address 
more local concerns in the Podgorica Agreement. A nationalist program, 
however, was very much in evidence in the Tepedelen Agreement of 18 
August 1911, despite Tosks acting more independently to take advantage of 
developments in Gegal;k. Still various Ottoman cabinets appeared inclined 
to move cautiously in implementing agreements, instead preferring to see 
how determined the Albanians were in pressing their gains. Finally, Hasan 
Bey Pristine’s Fourteen Points of August 1912, gained, in part, because of 
the military punch of Kosovar Albanians, balanced regional and national 
concerns. By the eve of the Balkan Wars, Albanians, both Gegs and Tosks, 
nationalists and traditionalists, had won two major concessions from the 
Ottoman government: the “rights of ethnicity" (bukuk-u kavmiyet) and 
the “rights of the mountain [people]” (Pukuk-u cibal). The Porte, for its 
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part, had avoided granting autonomy to a single province encompassing 
all Albania. 

Despite the tumultuous years since the 1908 Revolution, cultural 
pluralism was alive and vibrant in the empire as well. Besa yahud Ahde 
Vefa appeared on the Ottoman stage in Istanbul and in Albania in both its 
Turkish and Albanian versions. Tanin, on its part, ran a series of feature 
articles by Ahmed Seref on Albanian areas. Dervis Hima did likewise 
with his newspaper Arnavud and his edited book Musavver Arnavud. Such 
literary activity served to inform the Ottoman public on life in Albania and 
accentuated the empire's pluralism and diversity. Moreover, Ottomans of 
Turkish background, such as Kazim Nami and Hüseyin Cahid, supported 
those Albanians who sought the freedom to develop a national literature. 

No matter what their particular commitment to Albanianism, Albanians 
were still Ottomans and had to work within the system. Hasan Bey Pristine, 
for example, began as a supporter of the CUP and ended as its opponent, 
joining the larger Ottoman political opposition while simultaneously 
participating with fellow Kosovar Albanians in their rebellion. He played 
a moderating role in critical negotiations with Istanbul. When the First 
Balkan War broke out, a majority of Albanians, even habitual rebels such 
as Isa Boletin, rallied in defense of the din ve devlet ve vatan in order to 
preserve intact their Albanian lands. Lacking a national organization of 
their own, Albanians had no choice but to rely on Ottoman institutions, its 
army, and its government for protection from partition. Both failed them 
miserably in the face of four invading Balkan armies, and as a result foreign 
invasion and occupation severed that link between the Albanian Eagle and 
the Ottoman Crescent. Albanian independence resulted from a confluence 
of foreign and domestic developments rather than from the design and will 
of Albanians themselves. 
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CONCLUSION 


During the period 1874 to 1913, Ottomanism, Albanianism, and 
Islamism were dynamic, negotiable concepts, each having a basic core, but 
with some overlap. Within this context, the Ottoman government could 
not simply impose its Weltanschauung on the Albanian people. Albanians, 
on their part, jealously guarded their traditions, customs, and local 
interests, although they possessed weak national sentiments. Complicating 
matters, a good number of Muslim Albanians served the state, and thus 
moved between the Ottoman and Albanian worlds more easily than their 
co-nationals from Catholic or Orthodox persuasions. Because Albanians 
individually carried multiple levels of identity, it was nearly impossible to 
draw fine lines between Ottomanism, Albanianism, and Islamism. 

As a state ideology and policy, Ottomanism defined all subjects as 
Ottomans and promised rule based on the equality of everyone, regardless 
of ethnicity or religion. It contained the inclusive concepts of an Ottoman 
nation, an Ottoman motherland, and Ottoman patriotism, while at 
the same time accommodating cultural, religious, and ethnic diversity. 
Islamism, on the other hand, emphasized the Islamic character of the 
state and society requiring Muslim dominance in government despite the 
principle of equality. The two ideologies proved inseparable. Abdülhamid 
stressed Islamism based on an all-powerful sultan-caliph, but the tenets of 
Ottomanism continued throughout his reign. The Second Constitutional 
Period, however, witnessed a shift to Ottomanism, although Islam remained 
a basis of appeal to Muslim sentiments but without the sultanate-caliphate 
as the center of power. Both periods saw Ottoman governments grappling 
with cultural and political Albanianism. 

In direct response to the crisis engendered by the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78, Albanians established the League of Prizren and demonstrated to 
the Ottoman state their importance as a kavim. Threatened with the loss of 
Albanian lands, both nationalists and traditionalists among the Albanians 
resisted the Great Powers and showed their military capabilities and 
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limitations in the Gusinye Incident against Montenegro and in the 1881 
Kosovar rebellion against Istanbul. Ideologically, Albanian nationalists 
put forward the broad outlines of a national self-portrait of Albanians as 
constituting a single nation whose roots predated those of other peoples in 
the Balkan Peninsula. Despite the vicissitudes of thousands of years, they 
held to a common language, history, values, and customs. Their ancient 
roots justified any claims on lands inhabited by them beyond memory. 

In addressing the Ottoman phase of their history, Albanian writers 
developed the historic mission of self-sacrifice, devotion, and service to the 
state. In addition to providing soldiers, Albanians had given the empire 
some of its most prominent grand vezirs, vezirs, commanders, and men of 
arts and letters, with the Köprülü family, Sinan Pasa, and Gérceli Koçu 
Bey standing out in this regard. Rebels against the Ottoman state also 
existed in the pantheon of significant Albanian leaders, Skenderbey and 
Tepedelenli Ali Pasa in particular, but these two prominent historical 
figures received minimal attention before an Ottoman audience. Albanians 
would repeat this national historical narrative until the Ottoman Empire’s 
demise in the Balkans. 

To inculcate a strong national identity and patriotism among their 
fellow Albanians, Fraserli Abdul and other Unionists pushed a reform 
program built upon education and literature in the Albanian language. 
More radical elements sought political autonomy of a single province of 
Albania by combining the four vilayets of Yanya, Manastir, Kosova, and 
Iskodra. To assuage the sultan's concern of potential separatism, Albanian 
petitioners claimed that common interests united the Ottoman state 
with Albanians. Both faced the same foreign threats and thus possessed a 
mutual dependence. For Albanians to become a strong pillar of support, 
as the sultan needed them to be, required strengthening the Albanian 
identity through developing national education and literature. Despite a 
reputation for military prowess, Albanians lacked the internal unity and 
the decisive support from Great Powers in order to force the Ottoman 
government to accept the nationalist program. Theirs, however, was not 
a radical nationalism. Rather, they were sincere in expressing Albanian 
dependence on the Ottoman Empire for their national well-being. 

Sultan Abdülhamid, on his part, appreciated the strategic imperative 
of molding Muslim Albanians into a pillar of support for maintaining 
Ottoman rule in the Balkans. He relied on the religion of Islam as the 
ideological link between the sultanate-caliphate and the Albanian kavim. 
In addition to reliance on Islam, Abdülhamid developed an ethnic policy 
designed to mold Muslim Albanians into a pillar of Ottoman rule, especially 
in Rumeli. He favored, for example, prominent Albanian families in central 
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and southern Albania in government appointments, thereby permitting 
a measure of decentralization there, but he also balanced the provincial 
positions, especially those of vali and mutasarrif, between Albanians and 
nonnatives. Toskalzk and Gegalik both saw the construction of state schools 
to inculcate a loyalty based primarily on Islam and the sultan-caliph. 

Large sections of Gegalzk, however, presented a special security problem 
because of Geg society's pronounced tribalism and its seeming immunity 
to Ottoman control. Here, Abdülhamid tolerated Geg freedoms, enlisted 
Gegs into his palace guard, integrated sons of local dignitaries from towns 
into the bureaucracy, and co-opted local charismatic leaders like Isa Boletin. 
Upon his virtual demise in 1908, he left as part of his legacy a feudal-like 
society on the periphery, armed and privileged, seemingly more a drain 
than an asset for the state. 

Despite some admiration for the Albanian people Abdülhamid 
viewed strong assertions of Albanianism as a potential threat. Granting 
the Albanian nationalist agenda would have transformed Albanians into 
partners in the Ottoman enterprise and would have secularized Islamism by 
incorporating a new, largely Muslim community as a separate and distinct 
nationality united with Catholic and Orthodox Albanians. After a brief 
period of tolerating literary activity, the sultan declared Albanian language 
publications illegal, regarding them as raising national consciousness and 
therefore aiding the transformation of Albanians from an ethnic people 
into a single nation. 

Because of the restrictions and then the eventual prohibition of Albanian 
publications in the Ottoman Empire, the Albanian Diaspora played a very 
important role in the national revival. In the safety of foreign countries, 
Albanians held congresses, organized societies, and published material in 
the Albanian language that they then smuggled into the empire. Political 
exiles in Europe and Egypt—like Ismail Kemal, Ibrahim Temo, and Dervis 
Hima—cooperated with other Ottomans against the Hamidian regime or 
articulated their political opposition to Abdülhamid in Ottoman terms 
and not exclusively Albanian ones. Ottoman Albanians, for their part, 
smuggled their manuscripts abroad for publication. The first few months 
after the July Revolution would reveal just how much Albanian national 
consciousness had matured since the League of Prizren. 

The July Revolution raised expectations among Albanians. The 
Committee had relied on Albanians, both Tosks and Gegs, to help restore 
the Constitution, and CUP members promised enlightened rule. Albanians 
naturally expected compensation for their contributions. Malisors 
anticipated the maintenance of their virtual autonomy and respect of their 
customary laws. Kosovar chiefs, like Isa Boletin, planned to hold on to their 
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privileged positions acquired from Abdülhamid. For Albanian nationalists, 
elections and parliament symbolized a measure of decentralization with a 
concomitant flowering of national culture and education. 

Bashkimi and other Albanian national organizations rapidly emerged 
with the restoration of the Constitution. Although in small numbers 
relative to the overall population, Albanians rallied around national clubs, 
literary societies, schools, printing presses, and music organizations. They 
held open congresses in Albania, even drawing delegates from foreign 
lands. Broader representation created difficulties in reaching consensus and 
required more congresses and meetings, which differed starkly with the 
period of the League of Prizren when, for example, a handful of Albanians 
met in Istanbul and quite quickly agreed on a single alphabet. Moreover, 
Bashkimi and the like clubs initially focused much of their activities on 
education and literary activities. Clearly, Abdülhamid had suppressed 
much national sentiment, and the newfound freedom to express one's 
Albanian-ness proved contagious and intoxicating. 

In addition to raising expectations among Albanians, the July Revolution 
changed the character of the government and the dynamic of Ottoman rule 
in Albania. Ottomanism replaced Islamism as the official state ideology, 
although government policy toward Albanians also included appeal to 
Islam. A new political elite came to power as well. The Committee and 
Mahmud Sevket emerged as two competing centers of power. Together 
they pushed centralism and fostered militarism designed to enhance 
Ottoman unity at the expense of ethnic diversity. Many key figures in the 
CUP represented a new generation of individuals in their thirties, with a 
disproportionate number of ethnic Turks at the helm. 

Both the Committee and Mahmud Sevket pushed the various cabinets 
formed during this period into adopting an aggressive policy that sought 
to establish firm government control throughout Albania. In Gegalsk, 
establishing security translated into confiscating weapons, destroying 
kules, collecting taxes, census taking, imposing military conscription, 
and even abolishing Mountain Law. Yearly rebellions and major military 
operations characterized the period in Gegalk from 1909 to 1912 as a 
result of these policies. The Committee also sought to prevent a flowering 
of Albanian cultural and literary activity, concentrating at first on the issue 
of the Latin alphabet. In response, Toskalik witnessed increased Albanian 
guerrilla activity and urban unrest by 1912. By their policies and methods, 
the Committee and Mahmud Sevket together ignited Albanian resistance. 
Coercion failed to bring progress and order. 

By August 1912, Albanians in both regions of Albania had cooperated 
together to win major concessions from the government. Albanian 
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nationalists gained the right and the means to develop a national identity 
through education. At the same time, the promise to construct more 
religious schools appeased Muslim sentiments and reinforced an Islamic 
link between Albania and Istanbul. Malisors, on their part, could live 
according to their customary laws. Albania remained, meanwhile, a 
part of the empire, just short of autonomy, but with limitations placed 
on Ottoman rule in Albania. If fully implemented, Albanians would 
experience a national renaissance, with Albanianism enriching cultural 
pluralism and secularizing Ottomanism, as well as causing tensions and 
conflict with other ethno-religious communities in the Balkans. Albanian 
gains, however, helped precipitate a Balkan crisis, engulfing the peninsula 
in a major regional war and drawing in Great Power intervention to arrange 
the peace, one that included an independent Albania. 

Despite a history of armed conflict in Albania, pluralism, tolerance, and 
cooperation remained operative in late Ottoman society. This study began 
with Semseddin Sami’s play Besa yahud Ahde Vefa, which Armenians and 
Turks helped produce on the Ottoman stage in 1874. Then, from 1908 
to 1912, Turkish and Armenian directors resurrected the Albanian play, 
whose purpose had been and continued to be informing the general public 
about Albanians, their customs, and their morals. Other Ottoman works 
fit this genre of providing information on Albanians: Semseddin Sami's 
six-volume encyclopedia Kamus al-A’lam, published over a eleven-year 
period; the Kosova Salnamesi for 1896; Ahmed Midhat’s novel Arnavutlar- 
Solyotlar; Ahmed Seref’s "Tanin in Albania” series; and Dervis Hima’s 
newspaper Arnavud and his edited book Musavvar Arnavud. Albania and 
Albanian-ness remained an Ottoman subject for discussion and analysis. 

Semseddin Sami, in particular, represented cross-fertilization of thought 
among educated Ottomans. Kamus al-A ‘lam, for example, while serving as 
a forum for Albanian propaganda, provided general material of use to all 
Ottomans, as well as to specific ethnic and religious communities. Kamus-i 
Tiirki contributed to the development of Turkish nationalism while at the 
same time exhibiting a very faint glimmer of its author’s Albanian-ness. 
Through numerous and varied publications, Semseddin Sami contributed 
intellectually to the currents of Ottomanism, Albanianism, Turkism, 
Islamism, and even Arabism. Although an Albanian for all seasons, he was 
an Ottoman reformer, a cultural Turk, and admirer of French literature 
and culture. Scholars today continue to debate the motivations driving this 
complex man. 

Yet society in Albania was more complex than the complexity of one 
mere individual. Individuals possessed multiple identities and loyalties, 
and many even found common ground with members from other 
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communities. Small numbers of Muslim Albanians continued to attend 
Greek and Slavic schools. Economic activities conducted in town bazaars, 
moreover, transcended ethnic and religious differences. Townspeople, at 
times, joined together to oppose the imposition of taxes, the conduct of 
government officials, or to demand security and order from local officials. 
Brigandage and deruhdecilik often failed to differentiate between ethnic 
or religious affiliation among their victims, and in some instances, locals 
demanded security from the government. 

'Ihe career of Isa Boletin reflected this cross-communal cooperation. 
With his own band of Albanian retainers, though perhaps not exclusively 
so, Isa Boletin protected Serbs from even fellow Albanians. His was not a 
unique story in the Kosova. Boletin, however, gained such local influence 
that he received money and awards from both Abdülhamid and Belgrade. 
Indeed, the sultan turned him into his surrogate policeman in Kosova, 
and Isa Boletin remained faithful to his benefactor at the famous Firzovik 
meetings of June and July 1908. Later, he fought against the various 
cabinets during the Second Constitutional Period but remained committed 
to fighting alongside Ottoman forces during the First Balkan War, much 
to the disappointment of Belgrade. 

It is all too easy to evaluate in the most negative terms the relationship 
between the Ottoman government and the Albanian people. Both the 
bureaucracy and the army were human institutions with individuals of 
diverse backgrounds, personalities, values, and thought. In Albania, Muslim 
Albanians dominated the provincial administration with some of them 
acting as cultural middlemen, both for nonnative officials in direct human 
relations and for Istanbul in their reports. Local officials often represented 
local interests to higher authorities, acting as native lobbyists in this regard, 
or they could affect the implementation of Istanbul’s directives. 

As a human environment, Albania reflected the ethnic, religious, and 
linguistic diversity of the Ottoman Empire but, on a smaller scale, presented 
challenges to nonnative officials. The need for knowledge of the language, 
history, and customs of Albanians in order to have effective government 
service in Albania was acknowledged with some regularity by Albanians 
and other Ottomans. In this regard, the 1896 Kosova Salnamesi represented 
a model attempt at the local level to ameliorate the cultural differences. 
Despite such efforts, culturally sensitive officials proved in short supply. 
Some officials did achieve meaningful rapport with Albanians, becoming 
cultural middlemen in their own right. Kazim Nami and Fevzi [Çakmak], 
for example, actually made the effort to learn on their own to converse in 
the Albanian language. 
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Government reports reveal both positive and negative generalizations 
about the Albanians as a kavim. On the positive side of the ledger, 
Albanians were depicted as a courageous people with an inherited talent 
for soldiering. Government officials tended to describe Geg Albanians, 
excluding the tribes in the mountains, as generally loyal subjects, with 
local Albanian officials no doubt encouraging such evaluations. The "silent 
majority" of the population lived in towns and villages, appeared largely 
apolitical, focused on the immediate demands of everyday life, but could 
be aroused by events. On some days, as a kind of “loyal opposition" at 
the provincial level, members of this majority joined demonstrations or 
participated outright in armed resistance to protest government policies. 
On other days, these same Albanians rallied in defense of their lands and 
the state. 

Negative stereotyping certainly appeared in government reports as well. 
Albanians were generally regarded as a wild, rebellious people. Nonnative 
officials, as a rule, saw their dealings with Albanian tribesmen as a clash 
between civilization and tribal barbarity. The blood feud appeared 
uncivilized and inhumane to Ottoman authorities, not to mention to some 
Albanians, for no government should tolerate its citizens taking lives in the 
name of justice or vengeance. Abdülhamid, for all his stated admiration 
for the Albanian kavim, found the vendetta quite unsettling. Even some 
educated and cultured Albanians noted a chasm between themselves and 
the Albanian masses. Semseddin Sami, for example, admitted to general 
Albanian backwardness, and Dervig Hima, on his part, wrote of an 
unenlightened, ignorant and boorish people. 

Violence in Albania was not only Albanian in nature. Other ethno- 
religious communities, aided by the irredentist policies of neighboring 
Balkan states, or unofficial and clandestine revolutionary societies 
emanating from these countries, added to the insecurity and violence. 
It was a human tragedy. Confronted with endemic violence, Ottoman 
officials naturally identified security and order as a top priority, especially 
in Gegal;k, and many of them regarded more troops and education as the 
best means for addressing the problem, at least for Muslim Albanians. The 
Ottoman government, however, lacked the human and material resources 
to maintain law and order. 

Despite its corruption, mediocrity, and indifference, the bureaucracy and 
military had conscientious, competent professionals concerned with duty 
and standards and willing to express critical comments of governmental 
institutions and policies. The government caused part of its own problems 
by the actions of less than competent officials and the undisciplined 
behavior of its troops, but Albanians and not just nonnatives could be 
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counted among the culpable. Moreover, officials expressed frustration at 
the dilatory pace of progress, and some fatigue resulted from the inability 
to bring security and order to parts of Albania. Overall, service in Albania 
proved no easy assignment, which became vividly clear whenever officials 
left the more secure confines of towns and garrisons and confronted the 
general poverty, high illiteracy, and tenuous security in the countryside, as 
Ahmed Seref did in his feature articles on Albania for Tanin. 

Finally, Albanians were integral members throughout the ranks of the 
bureaucracy and military. Two Albanians are worth noting in this regard. 
Semsi Pasa, a Geg, and Avlonyali Mehmed Ferid Pasa, a Tosk, symbolized 
loyalty to the empire based on their Albanian-ness. Both served the sultan 
in suppressing rebellious fellow Albanians. Semsi Pasa came from a humble 
background and rose on his own merits through the ranks of the military 
to the rank of major general. His roots in the Kosova provided him with 
a native ingenuity for dealing with local problems, and he developed into 
the sultan's main troubleshooter for Kosova. Mehmed Ferid, on the other 
hand, represented inherited privilege, coming from a powerful landowning 
family with roots going back centuries. Both Albanians became casualties 
of the July Revolution: Semsi Pasa killed while in the performance of his 
duties for the state and Mehmed Ferid sacked as a scapegoat because of the 
success of the July Revolution against the state. 

Despite the integration of Albanians into the imperial system, the 
provincial administration in Albania was not Istanbul's mere instrument. 
Local Albanian officials could serve local interests, and nonnative officials 
did complain about this. Finally, in 1909, the Ottoman government 
partly addressed the problem by introducing instruction of Albanian into 
the curriculum of the School of Civil Administration, hoping thereby to 
leverage against dependence on Albanians for its provincial administration. 
Albanians, no doubt, preferred that Istanbul rely on fellow Albanians in 
the provincial administration rather than assign nonnative Albanian- 
speakers. 

Besa as an institution reflected the fluidity and complexity of political 
life in Albania. In 1878 at Prizren, Albanians first rallied to maintain the 
empire's territorial integrity and their own; then in 1881, Geg Albanians 
revolted against the government. In 1908, at Firzovik, Kosovar Albanians 
agreed toageneral besain order to force Abdülhamid to restore constitutional 
government as part of a larger, popular uprising in the Balkans. In 1912, on 
the other hand, the same Kosovar Albanians pledged an oath against the 
very people they had helped catapult into power with the July Revolution. 
Before the end of the year, many of them were defending the empire and 
their own lands against invading Balkan armies. All these different events 
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revolved around local interests and actions, but the rebellious Albanians 
often expressed ties to the sultan and explained their actions as in defense 
of din ve devlet ve vatan, or some combination thereof. They acted, in part, 
as Ottomans, conscious of the Ottoman framework and context for their 
thought and actions. 

Even Albanian patriots viewed the fate of Albania as still very much 
tied to the empire’s maintenance, especially in the Hamidian period, 
and Ottoman statesmen understood Istanbul’s dependence on Muslim 
Albanians. Even in his political treatise, Albania: What She Has Been, What 
She Is, What She Shall Be, Semseddin Sami envisioned only autonomy 
under Ottoman suzerainty for the near future. Hasan Bey Pristine, on his 
part, retreated from demanding full autonomy in 1912, a disappointment 
to some nationalists. In helping formulate the Fourteen Points, Hasan 
Bey Pristine acted as an Albanian patriot and Kosovar notable, balancing 
nationalist and regional interests. In being a deputy in Parliament and then 
helping found Party of Freedom and Entente in 1911, he was an Ottoman 
politician and reformer committed to Ottomanism. Unfortunately for 
all Ottomans, resorting to force in politics as well as employing irregular 
methods to gain power had become too frequent a means for attaining 
political aims. Despite a history of violence between Albanians and the 
state, the Albanian Eagle was still nestled under the Ottoman Crescent 
on the eve of the Balkan Wars, and this is why Albanian independence 
resulted from a confluence of foreign and domestic developments rather 
than from the design and will of Albanians themselves. 
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GLOSSARY 


Key Terms 


Arnavud — Ottoman term for Albanian. 

Arnavudluk — Ottoman term for Albania or the qualities of being an Albanian. 
baba — father, head of a Sufi order or monastery. 

bayraktar — chief of an Albanian tribe. 

Bektasiyye — the Bektasi order. 

bey — notable, country gentleman. 

besa — Albanian word meaning pledge of honor or oath. 

cete — an armed band of guerrillas or brigands. 

deruhdecilik — protection racket system in Kosova and Debre regions. 
din ve devlet — [unity of Muslim] religion and state. 

fetva — legal opinion on a point of Islamic law. 

fis — Albanian word for tribe. 

Gegs — Northern Albanians. 

Gegalik — Northern Albanians, land of the Gegs, quality of being a Geg. 
kavim — a people, an ethnic people or a nation. 

kavmiyet — ethnicity, tribalism, or nationality. 

kaymakam — head government official of a kaza. 

kaza — district; administrative subdivision of a sancak. 

kule — fortress-like house in Kosova. 

Malisor — Albanian tribesman. 

medrese — Muslim seminary or high school. 

mektepli — officer graduated from the military academy. 

millet — religious community or nation, depending on context. 
müdir — head of a nahiye, a subdivision of a kaza. 

müsir — field marshal in the Ottoman army. 

mutasarrif — government official in charge of sancak or county. 
nahiye — a subdivision of a kaza, head by a müdir. 

Osmanlilik — Ottomanism, the quality of being an Ottoman. 
padisah — ruler, the Sultan of the Ottoman Empire. 

pasa — the highest courtesy title for civil and military officials. 

Rum — Ottoman citizen of Greek origin, member of the Orthodox Church. 
Rumeli — European part of the Ottoman Empire. 

sadrazam — the grand vezir. 

sancak — county; administrative subdivision of a vilayet or province. 
Sublime Porte — the office of the grand vezir. 

şeriat — Islamic Holy Law. 

şeyh — head of a Sufi order or tribe. 

seyhulislam — chief Muslim religious officials in the Ottoman Empire. 
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tarikat — Sufi order. 

tekke — a Sufi monastery. 

Tosks — Southern Albanians. 

Toskalik — Southern Albania, land of the Tosks, quality of being a Tosk. 
tüfenkciler — Palace Guard. 

Türklük — Turkism, the quality of being a Turk. 
ulema — Muslim clergy. 

vali — governor of a vilayet or province. 

vatan — motherland. 

vezir — minister. 

vilayet — province. 


Place Names 


Ottoman Other Spelling 
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